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ABSTRACT 

An ope! "at i oral test of a email, pro- 
otype running skyline yarder was con- 
ucted early in 19^8. Test results 
ndicate that this yarder concept prorn- 
ses a low cost, hi~h performance 
ystem for harvesting small IOF;S where 
kyline r-ethods are indicated. Timber 
rtrvest by thinning took place on 12 
phill and ? downhill skyline roads, 
id clearest harvesting was performed 
i 4 uphill skyline roads. Skyline 
Dads were spaced about 46 meters 
150 feet^ apart and were up to 335 
steps f 1,100 feet) long. Delays 
sused by the yarder were insignificant. 
reduction as hish as 3A3 lors per day 
as achieved. 

FY.-.'OPDS: Logging equipment engineering, 
"oducti.cn studies (-forest operations, 
Dgrinr operations analysis/design, 

economics. 
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Yarding System 







Figure 1. Running skyline system. 



Introduction 



An operations! test of the protctyre 
peewee yarder was performed as part cf 
a prc~rar. to develop a system fcr 
harvesting small legs in areas .-.'here 
cable legging methods are required. Tr.- 
test was conducted at the University of 
Washington's experimental forest r.esr 
Eatonville, Washington, by the Applied 
Physics Laboratory, a division of the 
University, on behalf of the Forest 
Engineer in.~ Unit of the Pacific I.'orth- 
west Forest and Pange Experiment Static: 
The objective of the test was to mcritc! 
the productivity of the system in a 
lodging operation. 

A thinning harvest was performed en 
12 uphill and 2 downhill skyline roads 
over a 6-week period which began en 
February 22, 19^8 ; and another week was 
spent in a clearcut area on A uphill 
skyline roads. 

The need for commercial thinnings 
and the magnitude of the task were 
described by Lysons U9 7 5). He also 
listed the systems criteria and tech- 
nical requirements for suitable cable 
logging thinning equipment. Consid- 
eration of these criteria and require- 
ments established the design of the 
peewee yarder. 



e it rrcvides a combination of 
es which are not available with 

g and small, light lir.es; versa- 
due to the ability to leg uphill 

v.y.hill ', and lateral " r ardinc caca 
for partial cut operations which 

viced "ny the slack cullins car 

. General specifications for the 

and vardin~ svstem are listed 

le 1." 

prototype yarder ^fig. 2) is 
d or. 2. rubber tired John Deere 
- cable skidder. Kodifications 

skidd- 10 include r^^val ^f ^"h~ 
a*"d s*" - ch arc installation o^ ar 
cler. The drum set is fastened 

skidder "^ r> ""'r v."he rii= the arch ~'s 
ly Iccsted. A tov:er, v:ith straw 
nd guylir.e drills, is mounted to 
P *** f,'"~~ dr - .m s t 5.^0 c^n be 
d by hydraulic cylinders (fig. 3) 

pullinr, and haulback drums and 
char.ism for interlocking the drum: 
er, ".."hilv d-~ tails of interlocking 
are beycnd the subject of this 
, *".hv i eev.'e' 3 dru* 1 " set is an ad 
ent in interlock technology which 
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erall diaensiars: 
Height 'trwer erected! 



Height, "tower itw 
Length 'toner erected *> 
Lergt?". 'tsw 



IJeight 



11.3 meters 
?37 feet, inches! 

3." oefers 
(12 feet, 2 inches) 

6.5 meters 

(21 feet, 4 inches) 

9. A oeters 
f30 feet, 8 inches) 

3.06 neters 

'ID feet, 1/2 inch) 

19 958 kilograas 
'V.,000 pounds 1 



- At sid-dnr. dianeter on 356-neter !1, 200-foot) span. 





Figure 3. --Prototype peewee yarder 
with tower lowered. 



Figure 2. Prototype peewee yarder. 



simplifies control and reduces cost. 
For basic information on interlocked 
drum sets, refer to Mann (1977). 

The yarder is driven hydraulically 
which eliminates the need for clutches 
and brakes. The three yarder control 
functions are operated by two levers. 
Speed and longitudinal direction of the 
carriage is controlled by one lever. 
The other lever is bidirectional and is 
used to raise and lower the carriage 
and control the drop line. All three 
control functions can be operated at the 
same time. 

The operator's control station, en- 
closed by a protective screen, is lo- 
cated at the rear of the skidder. It 
is designed to allow the operator to 
unhook the turns, eliminating the need 
for a chaser. Additional levers at 
the control station operate the hydrau- 
lically driven guyline and strawline 
drums , hydraulic lift cylinders , and 
engine speed. An instrument box allows 
the operator to monitor skidder and 
yarder systems. A gage indicates inter- 
lock pressure which is a direct measure 
of haulback tension. 

Two carriages were used during the 
test. The first was a conventional 
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and the slack-pulling line. A pr abler: 
was encountered as the slack-pulling 
line and drop line tended to twist or 
wrap around each other as they entered 
the carriage. Manual untwisting of 
the lines was often required to allow 
enough drop line to pass through the 
carriage to continue yarding. The 
twisting also resulted in kinked drop 
lines which had to be replaced. 

Line twisting problems accounted for 
more delay time than any other problems 
encountered during the test. In an 
effort to reduce this problem, a second 
carriage ;fig. A) was designed by the 
Forest Engineering Research Unit. The 
primary features of this carriage are: 

1. The sheaves are aligned in a 

plane, one below the other. This 
increases separation of the lines 
which reduces twisting and line 
wear. 




sheave tc serr^pste from the 

Twisting problems v:ere practically 
eliminated following the introduction 
of this carriage. Continuing design 
effort is expected to improve carriage 
operation and reduce carriage weight. 



Test Site 



Testing of the peewee yarder was 
conducted at the University of V.'ashingto 
Forest which is rana.-d as an 



Figure 4. --Slack-pulling carriage 
designed by the Forest Engineering 
Research Unit. 



exDerinsntal forest . 

Yarding tests took place in a 50-year 
old stand of mixed Douglas-fir and red 
alder. The test site was on predominant 
Site III land with very irregular terrai 
and stand density. All merchantable 
alder was removed wherever practical. 
The Douglas-fir thinning and salvage 
removed intermediate, overtopped, and 
damaged trees. In areas where Douglas- 
fir was predominant, approximately 120 
cubic meters per hectare (17 cunits 
per acre) were removed from an estimated 
stand volume of 420 cubic meters per 
hectare 60 cunits per acre } . 

Logging Layout 

The thinning operation was conducted 
in an area of about 14 hectares (35 
acres } . The yarder was set up on 12 
uphill and 2 downhill skyline roads 
which extended approximately at right 
angles to an existing haul road. Sky- 
line roads were spaced about 46 meters 
Q50 feet) apart. Span lengths varied 
from 113 meters (370* feet) to 338 meters 
(1,1C8 feet), the average being 243 
meters '797 feet). Average slope of 
the spans ranged from 31 percent down- 
hill to 24 percent uphill. 

Yarding corridors were initially 
flagged from selected tailholds. Narrow 
corridors were cleared to allow passage 



of the c'-rri:^-:- and lo? loads. Trees 
t: bo removed were foiled in a herring- 
bcr.e rsttorn which allowed logs to be 
r:;ie;i directly into the corridor. 

Tr.e final test phase was a clearcut 
hirvect of about 1.6 hectares (4 acres) 
cf rredcminantly alder. Yarding took 
rlrice en fcur uphill skyline roads v;hich 
were about. 15C meters <50Q feet) long. 

Logging Operation 

The yarder was positioned in the haul 
r-id and maneuvered to align the fixed 
hendblock with each skyline corridor. 
Two winch-powered guy lines were attached 
tc anchor trees opposite the direction 
of yarding. An additional fixed-length 
safety rruy, attached to the top of the 
tower, was usually rigged to a third 
anchor. Tailblocks were hung in guyed 
trees although this was not necessary 
or. all reads. Tail trees were rigged 
en weekends when the schedule allowed. 

The crew consisted of a yarder op- 
erator and two choker setters. A 
loader with operator was needed to keep 
the srall landings clear and to load 
leg trucks. Some landings were steep 
encurrh to require the loader to hold 
the legs while they were unhooked to 
prevent them from sliding down the slope. 

Test Description 

The operational test consisted of 
monitoring production and productive 
and non-productive tines during the 
legging operation. Records were kept 
cf cycle tir.es, pieces per turn, and 
estimated leg diameters throughout the 
test. Log lengths, cycle element times, 
and yarding distances were recorded 
during limited periods. 

The criminal test plan specified 
obtaining timber volume removed by 
rr-rasiiriiit: the log truck loads. Dif- 
ficulties with this approach took 
place during the test. At the end of 
the test, a large portion of the logo 
remained decked at the site due to 
unavailability of trucks and scheduling 
difficulties. An estimate of the number 



of truck loads left at the site was 
made, but adding these estimates with 
the loads removed did not account for 
the total number of pieces yarded. 

A partial explanation for the volume 
discrepancy may be found in the fluc- 
tuations in the alder market. Before 
the test began, there was a market for 
the alder pulp logs. By the time 
logging started, alder was no longer in 
demand. During the test, the alder 
market was intermittent and the minimum 
acceptable log size kept changing. For 
this reason, there were many alder logs 
yarded which were later considered to 
be unmerchantable and were not trucked 
out or included in estimates of remain- 
ing loads. Also, due to the small log 
diameters, many were broken by the 
loader at the landing. 

Test Results 

An estimate of the volume production 
rate was made by determining an average 
log size from test data and multiplying 
it by the piece rate. The average log 
volume for the thinning operation was 
found to contain 0.38 cubic meters 
(13.5 cubic feet ) . This gives a pro- 
duction rate of 14 cubic meters (4.9 
cunits) per hour of yarding time and 
9-9 cubic meters (3.5 cunits) per hour 
of total time. In the clearcut, the 
average log contained 0.48 cubic meters 
(17 cubic feet). The resulting pro- 
duction rate is 20 cubic meters (7.1 
cunits) per hour of yarding time and 
14 cubic meters (5.0 cunits) per hour 
of total time. 

The piece rate is more significant 
than the volume production rate for 
estimating the yarder 's production 
capability in timber of a different log 
size. Log size has long been recognized 
as the most significant variable affect- 
ing yarding cost and production (Mifflin 
and Lysons 1978). A maximum of 4 
chokers were used in this test which 
resulted in an average of 3.5 pieces 
per turn. Average loads were estimated 
to be less than half the capacity of 
the yarder. Therefore, in similar 
yarding situations, the piece rate could 
be expected to remain fairly constant 



until the. average log size approximately 
doubled with a similar increase in the 
volume production rate. From that 
point on, the number of pieces per 
turn would have to decrease. 

Table 2 lists the time spent in 
various activities during the peewee 
test period. The time categories listed 
are defined as follows: 

Actual yarding. The time during 
which logs were being yarded. Short 
delays of 10 minutes or less are included. 



change. The time spent rigging 
tail trees, moving the yarder, and 
stringing lines between the last turn 
on one logging road and the first 
turn on the next one. 

Scheduled maintenance. The time 
prior to the start of actual yarding 
in the morning and after lunch for 
fueling, yarder warm-up, and checking 
levels of hydraulic fluids and 
lubricants . 

Unscheduled maintenance (yarder}. 
The time spent correcting a yarder 
malfunction which caused a delay of 
more than 10 minutes. 

Unscheduled maintenance (lines, 
etc.). The time due to delays longer 
than 10 minutes caused by some part of 
the yarding system other than the 
yarder . 

Miscellaneous delays. The time due 
to interruptions in yarding of over 
10 minutes caused by problems not 
related to the logging system. 
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a::l the r.ur&er of turns and pieces 
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s; shown. 

Cycle element tir;es and yarding 
distance rneasurener.ts fron two uphill 
slryline reads in the thinning operation 
were used to produce the plots shown in 
figures 5 and 6. Cycle time was divided 
into: (1) outhaul, which began when 
the carriage started moving away from 
the landing and ended when it reached 
the choker-setters ; '2) hook, including 
lateral yarding; '3) inhaul, which 
be2an when the carriage started toward 
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6.9 
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Miscellaneous delays 


10.3 


4.5 


1.1 


3.5 



An additional 98 man-hours were spent on rigging outside of 
normal working hours. 
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Figure 5. Inhaul and outhaul times 
vs. distance. 
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Figure 6. Cycle time vs. yarding 
distance. 



the landing and ended when the chokers 
went slack with the logs on the ground; 
and '4) unhook, which was the time 
between inhaul and outhaul. 

Figure 5 shows the inhaul and outhaul 
time as a function of yarding distance. 
A linear regression analysis of the data 
resulted in the following equations: 

Inhaul: Y r .242 + .0049X 

r = .910 
Outhaul: Y = .088 + .0043X 

r = .969 
where , 

Y is time in minutes, 

X is distance in meters, and 

r is the coefficient of correlation. 

The slopes represent an inhaul speed 
of 3.87 meters per second (668 feet 
per minute) and an outhaul speed of 
4.41 meters per second (760 feet per 
minute ) . 

Figure 6 presents a plot of cycle 
time versus yarding distance and was 
constructed according to procedures 
developed by Mifflin and Lysons (1978). 
The procedures were developed to pro- 
vide cost prediction models for eval- 
uating advanced logging systems. Cycle 
time is separated into fixed and vari- 
able times vrfiich can then be used to 
predict cycle times in different 
logging situations. 

In figure 5, the inhaul and outhaul 
plots have a positive time value at 
zero yarding distance which indicates 
that some fixed time was included in 
these measurements. Therefore, total 
fixed time equals the inhaul and out- 
haul intercepts (time values at zero 
yarding distance) plus the average 
hook and unhook times. 

Fixed time = intercepts + hook + unhook 
^ (.242 + .088) + 3.00 + 
.65 = 3.98 minutes 

The variable time was obtained by sum- 
ming the slopes of the inhaul and 
outhaul plots of figure 5. 
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AUTHOR S NOTE. xill 

from it. It may not be easy for one living in the nine- 
teenth century wholly to understand one living in the 
twelfth; for one outside the Roman Catholic Church 
fully to interpret one trained from infancy in that 
ancient Communion. It cannot be easy for any one of 
ordinary powers and labor clearly to exhibit, even to 
himself, an extraordinary genius for incitement and 
command, shown in an equally extraordinary work. 
But it is often ennobling to contemplate that which 
expands our thought even though surpassing it; und 
the writer of these Lectures, while quite aware of their 
many deficiencies, cannot but hope that others may be 
animated by them to studies in which he found for 
himself, long ago, and has found ever since, pleasure, 
instruction, and a happy inspiration. 

Before closing this Note, he desires particularly and 
gratefully to acknowledge his indebtedness, not only to 
the Library of the Long Island Historical Society in 
Brooklyn, but to that of Columbia College, to the Bos- 
ton Public Library, and to the library of the Union 
Theological Seminary in New York, for occasional use 
of important books not otherwise within his reach. 
The prompt courtesy with which every request for aid 
of this kind has been answered by those in charge of 
these libraries has laid him under frequent and great 
obligation. 

The shadow of grief, as well as the glow of happy 
remembrance, falls on this volume as it finally leaves 
the writer's hands. He who was most solicitous to 
have the Lectures prepared, who welcomed them with 
an abounding sympathy, whose delightful home at 
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Princeton will be always associated in the mind of the 
lecturer with his repeated visits to it for the delivery 
of the course now committed to the press, has in the 
year ]U st closing passed from the earth to grander and 

Srabirr? 670 ^ AU ^P 1 ^* scholar, an 
admirable teacher, a wide-minded theologian, an ear- 

most co A %al, and 



bvh , rom earcles 

by the death, before age had touched him, of Professor 
Caspar Wistar Hodge, D. D. One who knew him wel 
m hi. pubhc work and his fireside life, and who wil 
a ways recall him with affectionate honor till leme^ 

Other 8 
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LEOTUEE I. 

THE TENTH CENTURY : ITS EXTREME DEPRESSION AND PEAR. 

IT is a pleasant office to which I am summoned, to 
present to you a few Lectures, not hastily meditated or 
planned though of necessity rapidly written, on the 
times and the career of the extraordinary man known 
in history as Bernard of Clairvaux. I cannot hope to 
set before you any multitude of facts connected with 
the theme, with some of which, at least, many among 
you are not acquainted. But I have a diffident hope 
of so reviving the impression of these facts, and so 
showing their significance by setting them in their just 
relations, as to leave a clearer picture than is commonly 
familiar, even among those not unused to historical 
studies, of one who exercised a remarkable authority in 
his own time, who contributed in an important measure 
to give direction and tone to its history, the effect of 
whose life outlasted its term, and whose name will not 
be forgotten while men still honor genius and virtue, 
exhibited in high action with supreme consecration. 

I may perhaps be permitted to add that my reverent 
sense of the singular beauty and power of the man, and 
of the wide relations of his work, is by no means of 
recent beginning. For many years his figure has been 
to me one of the saintliest and most heroic on the can- 
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vas of European history ; and my attempt now to present 
Mm, in connection with the critical and threatening 
times on which he set his signal mark, has its impulse 
in an enthusiasm which began long ago, and which does 
not fail as years advance. 

Will you suffer me, too, to say a few words, at the 
outset of these Lectures, on the general usefulness of 
studies like those with which for a time I would occupy 
you* thought ? 

To accustom one's self to a too exclusive contempla- 
tion of the past, whatever occasional splendid exhibi- 
tions of noble action or illustrious character it may 
present, is doubtless a sign and a source of weakness. 
It tends to give undue predominance to the historical 
imagination, while leaving the powers which are needed 
for immediate personal work without adequate exercise. 
It may subtly foster that timid spirit which is scared 
by the questionings and repelled by the contests of 
which each active century is full. Every man has his 
work to do in his own time, a work proportioned to 
his powers, matching his opportunity, and opening to 
him the real privilege of intelligent existence. To 
retreat from such work into a merely self-indulgent 
survey of past struggles, and of those prominent or 
principal in them, is to exchange duty for pleasure, 
obedience to conscience for alluring reminiscence. 
There is here a temptation to which studious men, espe- 
cially those of a sensitive spirit, are always exposed; 
and it becomes only more seductive in times like ours, 
confused in thought, full of haste and violence in opin- 
ion and action, with an acrid and vehement controver- 
sial temper prevalent in it, a temper almost equally 
moved to sharpness of discussion over matters funda- 
mental and matters superficial. Against such an in- 
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clination, to a withdrawal of our minds from what is 
presently before us and from its imperious moral de- 
mands, we must be watchfully on our guard. We may 
not retire to any hermitage in the past, to escape col- 
lision and avoid obligation, any more than we may fly 
from the land of our birth, however it echoes with clam- 
orous debate or now and then rings with alarums of 
war, to find some dainty and shameful seclusion, free 
from strife and vacant of impulse, on tropical shores. 

But while this is true, it is true as well that to bring 
a former period of time distinctly before us, to become 
familiar with its picturesque or presaging movements, 
to apprehend clearly the moral and intellectual forces 
by which it was either graced or shamed, above all to 
come into personal sympathy with those who wrought in 
it, with mighty endeavor, for noble ends, this is an 
exercise of mind and spirit whose instruction and fine 
incitement can scarcely be surpassed. Our horizon is 
widened. The discerning and interpreting faculty in 
us is keenly stimulated, while multitudes of particulars 
are added to our knowledge. Whatever sensibility we 
possess to rare and rich chivalric properties in charac- 
ter or work is freshly awakened. Duty becomes more 
beautiful, and more commanding in its challenge. Our 
own possibilities, in narrower limits of faculty and in- 
fluence, become more apparent, as we enter into intimate 
contact with the devout and heroical persons whose 
names are borne, lucid and eminent, above the turbu- 
lent series of the ages, with men accomplished in the 
learning of their time, eager in its enterprises, effec- 
tive in its councils, and who brought to it an ethereal 
temper surpassing its own, by which they became not 
only helpers of its progress, but founders and architects 
of whatever was best in it. 
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We do not always fully recognize the large oppor- 
tunity thus set before us. We may not absolutely 
select our associates among the present multitudes who 
surround us. We may select them with unhindered free- 
dom as we walk amid the populous spaces which history 
opens ; and by any true moral conference with the gentle 
and gracious yet dauntless persons who have wrought 
heretofore with a supreme ardor for illustrious aims, 
we ought to be ourselves ennobled, our indolence being 
rebuked, our timidity expelled, a certain elasticity of 
vigor coming into our souls, with a gladder consecration 
to ideal ends. It is possible, at least, to catch some- 
thing on our spirits of the rush of their uncalculating 
devotion ; to take finer illumination from their spiritual 
insight; to feel a touch of the sovereign chrism of that 
communion with God in which they found their super- 
lative strength. As we enter this fellowship with them 
we are released for the time from the petty and jarring 
strifes with which our passing years are vexed; we 
swing clear of confining limitations to region, custom, 
the prevalent proximate forms of opinion; we become 
in a just sense freemen of the world, partakers in strug- 
gles nobler than our own, humble associates of elect and 
anointed spirits. No romance, I think, can stir the 
soul, no lofty rhyme can so uplift it, as does this vital 
contact with minds now vanished from the earth, but 
the impulse of whose life continues with us, of the fruit 
of whose work Christendom partakes. 

Nor is even this a sufficient account of the moral ad- 
vantage of studies like that -which I propose. Our times, 
which sometimes appear mechanical, commonplace, take 
deeper significance as we attentively consider the past ; 
especially as we note the far reach of influence in those 
by whom its movements were chiefly affected. The tre- 
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mendous force which belongs to any great personality, 
and the sovereign persistence of its influence among men, 
become apparent. We gain a profounder sense of the 
unity of history, as continuous and organic. We see 
more distinctly the interdependence of centuries on each 
other, with our indebtedness to many who have labored 
and struggled before us. Above all, there comes to us 
a more exhilarating sense of the potency and promise 
which belong to each Divine element in the progressive 
education of mankind ; and wherever we touch with rev- 
erent spirit the history of the Church, amid whatever 
outward confusions or inward clash of dialectic colli- 
sions, we are sensible of a certain majestic advance in 
the scheme of its development, and are freshly assured 
of the ultimate victory of that religion from which its 
life and energy have come. 

Nothing is more impressive in history than the utter 
unreserve of power with which men have been moved, in 
different lands and in separate centuries, by an impulse 
from above, to strive as for their life for the supreme 
cause of righteousness and truth; while almost noth- 
ing is more apparent than are the assisting processes of 
Providence, moving before or succeeding such men, act- 
ing sometimes on occult lines, yet with a fit and oppor- 
tune energy which brought its own abundant witness. 
The history of Christianity, as it lies before us in Euro- 
pean annals, makes it evident as the day that with a 
mighty general progress, though undoubtedly with fre- 
quent sad interruptions, the spiritual life in persons 
and in peoples has been impenetrated with that heavenly 
force which came to the world in Jesus of Nazareth. 
Amid whatever infidelities toward the truth, whatever 
grossness of manners or sordidness of temper, or pas- 
sionate fury against the " Shalt " and " Shalt not " of 
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greed or desperate ambitions were encountered by con- 
quering inspirations of faith., prepared the way for the 
years in whose happier influence we delight. Whatever 
is best in our civilization is an inheritance from their 
laborious and painful acquisition; while the times which 
are to follow should take in like manner, if not in like 
measure, endowment from ours. God's plan in history 
no more contemplated the periods which are gone than 
it contemplates the cycle around us, of novelty in 
thought, of restless exploration, daring enterprise, an 
imperious democracy. As the Master was silently 
manifest in those times, through the motion of his 
Spirit in reverent souls, so is He revealed in our day, 
to those who read the mystic signs. As they had their 
vast problems to solve, their dangers to avert, their 
frightful evils to overcome, so we have ours ; and as out 
of them great influence came, the issue of their travail, 
to invigorate and shape subsequent years, so, perhaps in 
a degree not inferior, may belong to our century a like 
privilege of power, if in it be the temper, of spiritual 
efficacy, which in them broke forth into mission or 
martyrdom. 

The earth an arena in which God's purpose inces- 
santly works toward the final aim of universal and holy 
peace ; the centuries of history constituting but one ter- 
restrial period, in which the experience of moral toil, 
struggle, and conquest continuously goes on ; the con- 
vergence of all on the consummating age foreshown of 
old and surely coming, these are lessons which con- 
stantly meet us in any interpreting survey of the past ; 
and the most imposing and important of centuries, as 
human annals reckon importance, or those which appear 
most fruitless and mean, when rightly understood will 
equally supply these salutary lessons. Even the smaller 
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things in the record, which are easily overlooked, will 

have for us then their vital, sometimes indeed their 

cosmical meaning; since out of cloister and cell, out of 

field and workshop, as well as out of library, university, 

cathedral, out of millions uncounted of unremembered 

but consecrated lives, as well as out of state-debates, 

movements of armies, eminent careers, has come the 

Christian civilization in which we rejoice, in whose 

ampler light the past looks shadowed, but whose own 

imperfections will be cleaiiier shown as other centuries 

follow and surpass it. Nothing in history, which is true, 

is therefore to us unimportant. The humblest work, 

which was faithfully done, has borne its fruit. The age 

which appears least conspicuous, as we regard it from 

the midst of present confusions and hurries, will be 

sometime seen to have had distinct bearing on our 

years, and on those which are to come. 

Certainly, with particular emphasis, this is true of 

those changeful and crowded centuries which began in 

the fifth, with the terrifying fall of the Latin empire in 

the West, and which closed in the fifteenth, with the loss 

to Christendom of the city of Constantine. It has been 

at times a fashionable folly to regard those ages as a 

dreary and barren parenthesis in history, full only of 

vehement clamors, prodigal carnage, lurid superstitions, 

prelatical ambition, a period unattractive in itself, 

and with no more vital relation to our times than Nova 

Zembla has to the moral and commercial life of our 

n T Sklp tMs period > and P ass a t once from the 
Old World to the New, has seemed to many a wise 
economy On the other hand, it was in fact a period 
Ml of stirring prophetic life, of indomitable energies, 
of moral battles and moral successes, - a period from 
which benefits come to every hour of our social or 
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political experience. In the vast providential commin- 
gling of what remained of the Roman civilization with 
the Teutonic and Slavic barbarisms, under the inex- 
haustible force of that Christian religion to which im- 
perialism had yielded, and which barbarism could not 
subdue or expel, were evolved stupendous forces, spiritual 
and secular, which moulded States, produced literatures, 
fashioned and maintained religious establishments, put 
certain impulses into society whose influence is to-day 
unspent. I cannot think that the careful student of 
modern history will question the just perspective of 
Guizot, when he says, with philosophical deliberation 
as well as with ardent historic enthusiasm, that fi there 
is the cradle of modern societies and manners; that 
modern languages date from those times, with modern 
literatures, so far as these are national and original ; that 
from thence are derived the greater part of the monu- 
ments now possessed, churches, palaces, city-halls, 
works of art, and works of utility, with almost all the 
great families which have played a distinguished part in 
affairs ; while there are presented a multitude of impor- 
tant and splendid national events, which strike with 
ever fresh force the popular imagination. ' It is, as he 
says, "the heroic age of modern nations. What more 
natural than its richness and poetic attraction? " 1 

1 D'une part, il est impossible de meconnaitre que c'est la le berceau 
des societes et des moeurs modernes. De la datent les langues raodernes, 
et specialement la nfttre ; les litteratures modernes, precisement dans ce 
qu'elles ont de national, <T original, d'etranger a toute science, h. toute 
imitation d'autres temps et d'autres pays ; la plnpart des monuments 
modernes, des monuments ou se sont rassembles pendant des siecles et se 
rassemblent encore les peuples, eglises, palais, h6tels-de-ville, ouvrages 
d'art et d'utilite publique de tout genre ; presque toutes les families his- 
toriques, les families qui ont joue un r61e et place leur nom dans les di- 
verses phases de notre destinee; un grand nombre d'evenements nationaux, 
importants en eux-m&nes et longtemps populaires, les croisades, la clieva- 
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show its fruit in generous and ennobling personal sug- 
gestions. It is not the miracle of a perfect life which 
we are to contemplate ; not a soul without weakness or 
sin into fellowship with which I would help you to enter. 
But it is certainly a significant fact that men of the most 
diverse opinions, as remote as possible in church rela- 
tions, have conspired to offer to the Abbot of Clairvaux 
their tributes of honor. He was formally canonized in 
the Roman Catholic Church, as you know, by Alex- 
ander Third, a little more than twenty years after his 
death, 1 and a church-festival was established in homage 
to him. Those registered on the Papal catalogues of 
saints have by no means always attracted admiration in 
subsequent time. But in the instance of Bernard it 
does not surprise us that Thomas Aquinas, in the fol- 
lowing century, should compare him to a vase of gold on 
account of his holiness, and to a multitude of pearls on 
account of the multiplicity of his virtues; 2 that Bona- 
ventura should describe him as gifted with a sublime 

1 Vix a sacro ipsius o"bitu anni decem effluxerant, cum in concilio 
Turonensi, anno 1163 celebrate, sedente et prsesidente Alexandro III., 
ea res primum agitari coepit. At summus Pontifex, quamvis alioqui pro sua 
erga Bernardum veneratione libentissime annuisset, tantisper irihilominus 
differendam consult ob eas rationes, quas ipse in litteris Canonizationis 
postea exposuit. . . . Incidit ergo Bernard! sacra inauguratio in diem 
18 niensis januarii, anni 1174; ab ejus obitu vigiriti annis exactis, men- 
sibus quatuor, et diebus viginti novem. . . . Sed jam summi pontificis 
Alexandri III. litteras, quibus inter ccelites ab Ecclesia relatus ostenditur 
Bernardus, proferamus. Sancti Bernard! Opera, vol. ii. coll. 2593-94. 

The pontifical letters follow, to col. 2600. 

2 Aurum fuit omnibus os ejus de Deo loquendo ; multitude gemmarum 
de moribus et virtutibus loquendo, de dulcedine coritemplationis, et devo- 
tionis. . . . Fuerunt ergo labia ejus aurea, gemmea, et pretiosa. Vel 
aurum fuit beatus Bernardus per voluntatis sanctitatem ; multitude gem- 
marum per morum honestatem, et virtutum multiplicitatern ; vas pretio- 
sum per virginitatis puritatem. Sermo in fasti B. Bernardi ; Div. Thorn. 

?i. Sermones, p. 116. Venetiis, 1787- 
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eloquence, while of a temper so rich in saintly wisdom 
that not only his words are memorable, but his life is a 
constant example. 1 It does not surprise us that Ba- 
ronius should speak of him as a true apostle of God, the 
stay and splendor of the whole Church, especially of the 
Church in Prance; 2 that the learned and devout Ma- 
billon should count Ms writings next in value to the 
Scriptures themselves for religious minds; 3 that Bos- 
suet should associate him as a witness for doctrine 
with the illustrious Fathers of the Church, and de- 
scribe him as appearing, in the midst of barbaric 
ignorance, an apostle, a prophet, an earthly angel, 
demonstrated such by his preaching, his works, and by 
that spirit in his life which still surpassed his prodigies 
of power; 4 or that Marine, in the last century, in his 

1 Audisti igitur verta pulcherrima altissimi contemplantis, et ora- 
tionum dulcedinem degustantis Bernardi. Uumines ea si vis, ut sapiant 
tibi. . . . Ipse enim fuit elo^uentissimus, et spiritu sapienti plenus, et 
sanctitate praeclarus; quern te desidero imitari, et ipsius monita et verba 
opere exercere, propter quod ssepe tibi propono eundem. Meditationes 
Vitae Christi, cap. xxxvi. Opera, torn. vi. p, 361. 

2 Yere Apostolicus vir, hnmo verus Apostolus missus a Deo, potens 
opere et sermone, illustrans ubique et in omnibus suum Apostolatum se- 
quentibus signis, ut plane nihil minus nabuerit a magnis Apostolis. . . . 
Et qm dicendus sit totius Ecclesi* Catholic* ornamentum simul ac fulci- 
mentum; Galilean* vero in primis Ecclesi* pnedicandus sit summum de- 
cus, summa gloria, summa felicitas. - Annal. Eccles. (Luc*, 1746), torn, 
xix. p. 73 [an. 1153]. 

3 Yerum ex omnibus libris, quos possunt, aut debent monachi evolvere, 
nullns post sacra Yolumina superest, qui majori queat ipsis esse emolu- 
mento qnemque pr^ mardbus magis aabere teneantur, quam Opera Divi 
Bernardi ; . . .^ m nanc quippe mkta fluunt, qu^cumque alibi dispersa 
occurnint, mmirum soliditas, venust^, varietas, proprietas, brevitas, for- 
TOP, rt energia Bermonia- Tract. & Stud. Monast., torn. i. pars ii. cap. 
m. 2. Yenet. ed. 1729, p. 117. 
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extensive visitation of monasteries, should note with 
particular and affectionate care every memorial of Ber- 
nard, copies of Ms manuscripts, the cross at V^zelai 
in memory of him, the chair from which he preached at 
Sens, his chalice and chasuble, his tombstone, and his 
portrait. The remembrance of him was still so vital 
that it sanctified everything which he might be even 
supposed to have touched, for the diligent and studious 
Benedictine. 1 

But for us it perhaps enhances such eulogies that 
Luther also should speak of him as the most God-fear- 
ing and pious of monks, whom he held in higher love 
than all others ; 2 that Daniel Heinsius, the famous and 
learned Secretary of the Synod of Dort, should call his 
" Meditations " a stream of Paradise, the ambrosia of 
souls, an angelic food, the quintessence of piety ; 3 that 
the austere and accurate Calvin should describe him as 
a pious and holy writer, above his time, pungent and 
discriminating in rebuke of its errors; 4 while Neander, 
in our time, has pronounced an encomium on his cen- 
tury for having submitted itself to his moral authority. 5 
Nor is it certainly without significance that even Vol- 
taire should speak of him as able beyond others to 
reconcile occupation in the uproar of affairs with the 
austerity of life proper to his religious state, and as 

1 Voyage LittSraire. Paris, 1717. Prem. Par., pp. 23, 53, 60, 99, 104; 
Sec. Par., p. 205, d aZ. 

2 Table Talk, ccccxc. 

8 Quis suavius Bernardo scribit ? Cujus ego Meditationes rivum para- 
disi, ambrosiam animarum, pabulum angelicum, medullara pietatis vocare 
soleo (Orat. 3). S. Ber. Opera, vol. sec. col. 2618. 

4 Institutes of Christ. Eeligion, iv. 5, 12; 7, 18, 22; 11, 11, et al. 

5 Nicht zu verachten scheint uns das Zeitalter, in welchem ein Mann, 
von keinein weltlichen Glanze umgeben, durch seine sittliche Kraft, durch 
die Hb'he und Starke seines Geistes sich so grosses Ansehen nnd so gros- 
sen Einfluss verschaffte. Der heilige Bernhard, s 522. 
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having attained a personal consideration surpassing in 
efficacy official authority; 1 that Gibbon should portray 
him, in spite of an inveterate prejudice against saints, 
as standing high above his contemporaries, in speech, 
in writing, and in action, and making himself "the 
oracle of Europe." 2 

It can hardly remain a matter for doubt that one who 
was confessedly so conspicuous and so influential in the 
Christendom of his age, and who has attracted eulogies 
like these from writers so remote in time, character, 
opinion, especially in their relations to the themes and 
institutes of religion, must be deserving of our study. 
It cannot be otherwise than useful for us to set him dis- 
tinctly amid his times, to see what mark he made upon 
them, and to trace as carefully as we may the secrets of 
that extraordinary power which all who approached him 
appear to have felt ; which made him to them which 
should make him to us a true priest of God, minister- 
ing grace and force from above. If it be in its nature 
ennobling to meditate on a life devoted to sovereign 
ideals, to contemplate a soul ardent, intense, pas- 
sionate in enthusiasm, while devout, self-forgetful, and 
wholly disdainful of worldly pleasures and of secular 
prizes ; if any virtue may be derived from contact with 
a mind which dwelt habitually in the adoring contem- 
plation of God, and to which the earth was not as real 
as were celestial realms above, we ought, certainly, 
to be better and nobler persons for the hours which we 
spend with Saint Bernard. He will say to us still, as 

1 " Jamals religieux n'avait mieux coneilie le tumulte des affaires avec 
Fausterite de son etat; aucun n'etait arrive comme lui k cette consideration 
purement personnelle qui est audessus de 1'autorite meme." JEssai sur 
les Mosurs, chap. Iv. p. 206. (Euvres, Paris, 1877. 

2 Decline and Fall, vol. vii. p. 403. London ed. 3 1848. 
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he said of old in cloister or chapel to those who eagerly 
flocked around him, leaving all things otherwise pre- 
cious for the delight of nearness to him : " If thou writ- 
est, nothing therein has savor to me unless I read Jesus 
in it. If thou discoursest or conversest, nothing there 
is agreeable to me unless in it also Jesus resounds. 
Jesus is honey in the mouth, melody in the ear, a song 
of jubilee in the heart He is our medicine, as well. 
Is any among you saddened ? Let Jesus enter into his 
heart, and thence leap to his lips, and lo ! at the rising 
illumination of His name every cloud flies away, se- 
renity returns. " 1 His written words may still impress 
us, as they did those who heard them at first: "Not 
without reward is G-od to be loved, though He is to be 
loved without the expectation of reward. True love is 
wholly satisfied in itself. It has a reward, but the 
reward is in the object which is loved. " 2 " To whom 
may I more fitly live than to Him except for whose 
death I should not live ? But I serve Him in perfect 
freedom, since love gives liberty. Serve yon, also, in 
that love which casteth out fear, which feels no labors, 
is conscious of no merit, asks no price, and which yet 
has in it more urgent impulse than everything else. 
This will join you inseparably with me ; it will inani- 



1 Aridus est omnis animae cibus, si non oleo isto infunditur ; insipi- 
dus est, si non hoc sale conditur. Si scribas, uon sapit milii nisi legero 
ibi Jesum. Si disputes aut conferas, non sapit milii, nisi sonuerit ibi 
Jesus. Jesus mel in ore, in aure melos, in corde jnbilus. Sed est et 
medicina. Tristatur aliquis vestrum. ? Veniat in cor Jesus, et mile saliat 
in os ; et ecce ad exortum nominis lumen, nubilam omne diffugit, redit 
serenum. Vol. prim., Scr. in Cant., xv. 6 ; col. 2744. 

2 Non enim sine prsemio diligitur Dens, etsi absque praemii intuitu 
diligendus sit. . . . Verus amor se ipso contentus est. Habet premium, 
sed id quod amatur. Vol. prim., Tract, de dilig. Deo. Cap. vii. 17: 
col. 1343. 

2 
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fest rue immediately to you, dearest Brethren, most 
longed for, especially in the hours when you pray. " l 
Let us try to bring this man, in his personal image, 
plainly before us, and to set him clearly amid the times 
in which he lived, since it was by the constant demand 
of those times upon him, with the responsive impact 
upon them of his energetic and conquering spirit, that 
his faculties were trained, his personal character was 
unfolded and matured, and his work made of memorable 
effect. No effort of the imagination can present any 
tolerable picture of Bernard except as it places him in 
close association with the age which felt his impress ; 
and even Ms particular century needs to be exhibited 
in that which it had taken from previous times, and 
in that which it gave to those that came after, that we 
may have a fair impression of his almost unique career. 
It is a crude and careless fancy which imagines the 
several centuries which passed within the time-limits 
that I have indicated to have been equally ignorant, 
stolid, sordid, proceeding on a dreary level of sluggish 
dulness, no one being specially differenced from others, 
and no one offering an opportunity beyond others for 
noble work. On the other hand, the differences between 
those centuries were vital and profound ; one of splendid 
achievement being followed by others of decadence or 
downfall, in which the life of Christendom seemed 
threatened, while these in turn gave place to others of 
larger promise, and in the issue affecting with benefi- 

1 Cui enim jnstius vivam quam ei, qni si non moreretnr, ego non viv- 
erem ? . . . Sed servio voluntarie, quia charitas libertatem donat. Servite 
in charitate ffla, qnae timorem expellit, labores non sentit, meritum non 
mtnetur, premium non reqiiirit; et tamen plus omnibus urget. . . . 
Ipsa vos miH inseparabiliter jimgat, ipsa me vobis jugiter reprsesentet, 
lions maxime quibus oratis, diarissimi et desideratissimi fratres. Vol. 
pnm., Epist. cxliii. [ad Suos, Claras Vail.] col. 354 
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cent impulse the subsequent time. It was in one of 
the latter periods, as thus morally distinguished, that 
Bernard found his place and his work. 

He was born in the year A.D. 1091; twenty-five years 
after the Norman conquest of England ; eighteen years 
after Hildebrand had been consecrated Pope, under the 
title of Gregory Seventh ; while Philip First, the third 
successor of Hugh Capet, was in the midst of his long 
reign of almost half a century in France. The time in 
which his life was cast was separated thus by an inter- 
val of three hundred years from that age of Charlemagne 
which still remains prominent and brilliant in European 
annals, while the interval had been one, to an extent 
never surpassed, of fear, of gloom, almost of despair, 
out of which neither the Church nor the State had fully 
emerged. An influence from the remoter century still 
survived, however, in the West. It had prompted what- 
ever effort had been made for better things in the period 
now closing; and in Bernard's time there was a certain 
moral life, a certain responsiveness to moral impres- 
sion, in men and in society, which had not equally ap- 
peared a century before, while yet the perils of his age 
were so great,, its shames so many, that certainly none 
since Christendom began has more needed the mightiest 
ministry which genius, virtue, and a consummate devo- 
tion could supply. To set the character of his time 
clearly before you will not be difficult, but it will ask 
your patience for an attentive review. Such confused, 
imperious, turbulent elements as it presents, in tumul- 
tuous combination or in angry collision, cannot bo un- 
derstood without retracing the centuries out of which 
they had come, and the mark of whose disordered and 
passionate life was palpably upon them. One would 
not delay for this if it could be avoided, but I see not 
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trace the events which had led to this disastrous con- 
summation ; and it is the more needful to do this be- 
cause that century followed a period, after no long 
interval, of surprising achievement and extraordinary 
promise. 

The invasion of central Europe by the Saracens, who 
had conquered large parts of Spain and of southern 
France, and who thence had swarmed forth for the con- 
quest of the Continent, had been arrested, as all are 
aware, by Charles Martel, in the shattering victory 
gained by him on the famous field between Poictiers 
and Tours, in the early autumn of A.D. 732, when the 
"victorious line of march," which, as Gibbon says, "had 
been prolonged above a thousand miles, from the rock of 
Gibraltar to the banks of the Loire, " was finally broken, 
by "the breasts which were like solid ramparts, and the 
arms which were iron." 1 There was thenceforth no 
formidable throat that Asia and Africa might subjugate 
Europe, that the Arab might be lord of the Teuton and 
the Briton, or that the interpretation of the Koran, ac- 
cording to the startling fancy of the historian, might be 
taught in the schools of Oxford, and "her pulpits de- 
monstrate to a circumcised people the sanctity and 
truth of the revelation of Mahomet." It suggests a 
lesson not unimpressive of our unconscious indebted- 
ness to the past, that men who could have known little 
of England, and nothing of this continent, should by 
their courage, constancy, and sacrifice, have saved 
both in the subsequent centuries from indescribable 
moral disaster. Our churches, colleges, Christian 
homes, have root and nutriment to this hour in the 
soil soaked with the blood of those who fought eleven 

1 Decline and Fall, vol. vii. pp. 17-22. London ed., 1848. 
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and a half centuries ago, in that fierce and fateful 
battle. 1 

One greater than Charles, Charlemagne his grand- 
son, at the beginning of the ninth century, had done 
a greater work than his, also intimately connected with 
the rescue and progress of civilization. It is possible, 
no doubt, perhaps it is common, to place an extrava- 
gant estimate on the achievements of this extraordinary 
man " the genius of the Middle Age " in connection 
with the development of Europe. Sismondi's cautious 
and discreet praise may represent the truth with more 
exactness than do the exuberant eulogies of others. It 
is certainly true, as that discriminating historian sug- 
gests, that the signal brilliance of the reign of the great 
emperor shines more brightly, like that of a sudden and 
splendid meteor, because of the darkness which had 
preceded and which followed it; 2 and it is perhaps 

A Dr. Arnold's estimate of the importance of the victory of Charles 
Martel is indicated in a passage of Ms " History of the later Roman Com- 
monwealth : " "If this he so [that unchecked Roman successes in Germany 
would have Latinized the Teutonic tribes] the victory of Arminius de- 
serves to he reckoned among those signal deliverances which have affected 
for centuries the happiness of mankind ; and we may regard the destruc- 
tion of Quintilius Yarus and his three legions on the banks of the Lippe 
as second only in the benefits derived from it to the victory of Charles 
Martel at Tours over the invading host of the Mohammedans." Chap. xi. 
p. 468. New York ed., 1846. 

2 Le regne de Charlemagne est un grand meteore qui brille dans 1'ob- 
scurite, k un trop grand eloignement pour que nous puissions Tetudier 
et le comprendre. On est frappe de son eclat que precederent et que sui- 
virent d'epaisses tenehres ; on 1'admire, mais on ne sauroit calculer ses 
effets, mieux que reconnoitre ses causes, et Ton ne peut meme affirmer 
s'il fut avantageux ou pernicieux pour 1'humanite. Hist, des Frangais, 
torn. ii. p. 421. Paris ed., 1821. 

Guizot's estimate of Charlemagne's work differs from this ; but he 
adopts the same image of the meteor, and likens the empire of Charle- 
magne to that of the first Xapoleon. Hist, de la Civil, en Trance, torn, 
ii. pp. 110-113. Paris ed., 1846. 
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equally true that his vast schemes had in them too 
large an imaginative element to be capable of effective 
accomplishment at a time so early and so rude. But 
whatever criticism may be made on his plans and his 
career, and however fully it must be admitted that his 
masterful intellect and inexorable energy were indis- 
pensable to his plans, while they could not naturally 
survive himself, it remains true that his work was of 
immense and permanent significance, and of cosmical 
value ; that it showed the possibility, at least, of secur- 
ing on the Continent public order with regulated liberty ; 
and that, if it did not lay solid and enduring founda- 
tions for these, the fault was rather in the weakness 
and incoherence of his materials than in his own pru- 
dence and plan. He anticipated his age in his large 
conceptions ; and the peoples were not ready for those 
general effects which were governing aims both in his 
counsels and in his campaigns. 

I could not, of course, even if moved to it, delineate 
his work in any detail. It is enough to remind you that 
in more than fifty great military expeditions he con- 
quered a large part of Italy, down almost to Calabria; 
he practically delivered Spain from the Saracens be- 
tween the Pyrenees and the Ebro ; he subdued the Bava- 
rians and the Saxons, and compelled them to accept 
what was then known as Christianity in Europe; he 
extended his empire over Bohemia and Carinthia, fought 
the Slaves, and repulsed in the ancient Pannonia the 
fierce Avars who had become a terror to every people 
striving toward better civilization. He gave, for the 
time, territorial security to central and western Europe, 
from the North Sea to the Tiber, from near the Iron 
Gate of the Danube westward to the ocean ; and when 
he returned to Aix-la-Chapelle. after being proclaimed 
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Emperor of the West at St. Peter's in Rome, on Christ- 
mas-Day in the year A.D. 800, l Ms dominions embraced 
substantially two thirds of the ancient western Eoman 
empire, including German lands which that empire never 
had conquered, while the forces at his command for 
compacting the unity and extending the area of these 
dominions had been hardly surpassed by those of any, 
in any age, who had worn and sullied the imperial 
purple. 

His expeditions, you observe, were not mere raids, 
but were organized campaigns, designed to accomplish 
permanent effects. In a measure, they did accomplish 
such; and though it is true, as Guizot has said, that the 
disorder which confronted him was not only immense 
but at the time unsubduable, so that when repressed at 
one point it broke forth at anotber the moment his ter- 
rible will was withdrawn, it is also true, as the grave 
historian reminds us, that all the States which sprang 
from the subsequent dismemberment of the Empire were 
founded by these wars of Charlemagne. Only in con- 
sequence of these wars did such States, rising from the 
scarred battle-fields of swarming barbarians, become 

1 Ipse autem cum die sacratissima natalis Domini ad missarum solem- 
nia celebranda basilieam. beati Petri apostoli fuisset ingressus, et coram 
altari, ubi ad orationem se inclinaverat, adsisteret, Leo papa coronam 
capiti eins imposuit, cuncto Romanoram populo adclamante : Karolo 
Augusto, a Deo coronato magno et pacifico wiper atari Romanorum, mta, 
et victoria! Post qnas laudes ab eodem pontifice more an ti quorum 
principum adoratns est, ac deinde, oinisso Patricii nomine, Imperator et 
Augustus appellate. EmtARDi: Annaks, an. 801. 

The long-abiding tradition was broken through. ; a barbarian received 
the diadem; the Roman pontiff spoke the words, the Roman people 
echoed them, "Karolo Augusto, a Deo coronato, magno et pacifico Ro- 
manoram Imperatori, vita et victoria." The German was afc last Augus- 
tus. E. A. FREEMAN: Chief Periods of European History, p. 105. 
London ed., 1886. 
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actual and lasting. 1 In view of this effect, one need 
not hesitate to join in the words which the historian 
elsewhere uses, which are more emphatic because of 
the temper of philosophical reserve in which he com- 
monly wrote : " No sovereign, no human being, perhaps, 
ever rendered greater service to the civilization of the 
world." 2 

But the military work of Charlemagne was never ulti- 
mate in his plans. It was designed to be conditional 
and directly tributary to a work of more essential im- 
portance, more difficult and extensive, in the realms 
of social and political life. He convened national as- 
semblies, nearly forty of which are particularly enumer- 
ated, meeting commonly in cities not far from the 
Ehine. At these assemblies reports were received from 
different regions ; inquiries were made as to their tem- 
per, needs, and respective opportunities ; and out of the 
answers to such inquiries came what are known as the 
" capitularies, " or little chapters, of the Emperor, con- 
taining a multitude of what are essentially administra- 
tive rules. They constitute, as Gibbon noticed, rather 
a series than a system, while they concerned all sorts 
of matters, as he also sneeringly observed, "the cor- 
rection of abuses, the reformation of manners, the econ- 
omy of his [the Emperor's] farms, the care of his poultry, 

1 Malgre 1'uiiite, malgrc Tactivite de sa pensee et de son pouvoir, le 
desordre etait autour de lui immense, invincible : il le repriniait nn mo- 
ment, sur un point ; mais le mal regnait par-tout ou ne parvenait pas sa 
terrible volonte ; et Ik ou elle avait passe, il recommer^ait cles qu'elle 
s'etait eloignee. . . . Apres lui, de vraies barrieres politiques des feats 
plus ou moms bien organises, mais reels ct durables, s'elfevent ; les roy- 
aumes de Lorraine, d'Allemagne, '.Vltalie, des deux Bourgognes, de Navarre, 
datent de cette epoque. Hist, de la Civil, en France, torn. ii. pp. 122, 
121. 

2 History of France, vol. i. p. 252. Boston ed. 
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and even the sale of his eggs. " l But they exhibit the 
first distinct attempt to revise and harmonize the laws 
of the diverse peoples who had been brought beneath 
his authority, and to promulgate salutary rules equally 
affecting separated regions; and some of them, cer- 
tainly, are marked not only by civil wisdom but by a 
governing Christian purpose. The mind and spirit of 
the Emperor appear in them more distinctly than in 
his wars. 

Of the eleven hundred and fifty articles known to 
Guizot he reckoned eighty-seven as being of moral 
legislation, two hundred and seventy-three of political, 
one hundred and thirty of penal, one hundred and ten 
of civil, eighty-five of religious, three hundred and five 
of canonical, seventy-three of domestic, and twelve of 
incidental occasional rules. 2 The initiative in these 
rules proceeded, of course, always from the Emperor, 

1 Decline and Tall, vol. vi. p. 239. London ed., 1848. 

2 See the Analytic Table in Guizot, "Hist, de la Civil.," torn, ii. 
pp. 138-139. Paris ed. 1846. Instead of the 65 capitularies, with 1,150 
articles recognized by Guizot as "belonging to Charlemagne, Boretius 
("Capitularia Regum Francorum") computes them at 113, containing 
1,484 articles. The dates of many are uncertain, however, though some 
which have been attributed to following kings may perhaps be more 
justly ascribed to the great Emperor. The originals have for the most 
part long disappeared, and the copies are widely scattered. 

Acta ista majoris momenti in palatio regio sehedis membranaceis in- 
scripta, atque ad universorum notitiam ant in placito publico proposita, 
aut per singulos archiepiscopatus episcopis, abbatibus et comitibus qu*e 
populo proponerent transmissa, etc. . . . Et authentiea quidem, sive pala- 
tina sive in provincias transmissa, omnia fere perierunt, excepta scilicet 
scheda tenera membranaa hodie in monasterio S. Pauli hi Karinthia super- 
stite, et Eicnlfi arcbiepiscopi litteris encyclicis in monasterio S. Galli 
adservatis. At libri juris ecclesiastici vel mundani quibus capitularia in- 
scripta habentur, complures tarn in Germania et Italia quam in Gallia et 
marca Hispanica exarati, ad nostra usque tempora devenerunt. 
PEBTZ : Mon. Ger. Hist., torn. iii. p. xii. 
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while to him belonged the definitive decision, though 
an influence upon them may doubtless have been exerted 
by other minds. 

To assist in the administration of affairs under these 
rules, and to keep himself informed of what needed his 
attention, Charlemagne sent imperial commissioners 
throughout his dominions, while he unweariedly trav- 
ersed them himself, multiplying the impression in 
every quarter of his ever-present and unlimited au- 
thority. He protected yet regulated religion itself, 
with a strong bent toward securing sincerity in its 
teachers, and the useful effect of it on the people. He 
set forth an improved Book of Homilies for use in the 
churches. He presided in synods and directed their 
discussions, wrote letters of instruction or sharp ad- 
monition to abbots, bishops, on occasion to popes, 
looked after religious establishments, and as far as 
might be controlled their manners ; while at the same 
time he sought diligently to stimulate industry and 
extend commerce, and undertook himself large public 
works, as the building of bridges, or the construction 
of the canal designed to connect the Rhine and the 
Danube. It marks almost equally the character of the 
man and that of his times that one of his capitularies 
insists emphatically on the duty of hospitality; that 
another enjoins it on each subject to govern himself by 
the precepts of God, doing Him service, since the Em- 
peror cannot personally look after all; that another 
forbids the veneration of questionable saints; another 
proclaims that nobody must think that acceptable 
prayer can only be offered in one of three languages 
[Hebrew, Latin, Greek ?], since God may be worthily 
adored in any tongue, and whoever asks for right 
things will be heard; while still another commands 
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music. It was by him that the Gregorian chant was 
introduced into central Europe, in place of the Am- 
brosian which had preceded it, and which only slowly 
gave way before it. Through his effort, and especially 
by the schools of music established by him, the churches 
became possessed of a richer ecclesiastical song, and to 
him we are indebted for an effect in this direction which 
has not ceased. 1 

Especially he sought to gather around himself men 
of fine. parts and of eminent learning, that he might be 
instructed and the mind of his empire be enriched. So 
he brought Alcuin from England, Peter of Pisa and 
Paulus Diaconus from Italy, and associated with them 
Angilbert, Adalhard, Theodulf, and others, thus form- 
ing the "School of the Palace," in which all the learn- 

scripsit, mernorisjque mandavit. Inchoavit et grammaticam patrii ser- 
monis. V'ita, Kar. J/., cap. 29. 

Ampere's comment on these efforts of the great Emperor is certainly a 
just one : " Cette idee de faire la grarnmaire d'un idiome repute barbare, 
inontre la superiorite d'un esprit qui ne se laissait pas fasciner par le 
merite des langues d'antiquite, au point de ne pas comprendre que sa 
langue materuelle pouvait etre cultivee. . . . On a vu qu'il lit recueillir de 
vieux chants nationaux ; or, il fallait, pour concevoir une telle peusee, 
ane grande hauteur et une grande libftrte d'esprit.'" H-ist. Litt. sous 
CkarL, p. 38. Paris ed., 1870. 

1 Parmi les enseignemens que Charles prit a tache d'introduire d'ltalie 
en France, il mettoit beaucoup de prix a lanmsique de 1'Eglise. Cetoitune 
consequence de son zele religietix. L'l^glise gallicane et germanique de- 
meuroit attachee au chant ambrosieu, de preference au chant gregorien 
adopte a Rome. . . . Mais Charles leur imposa silence en leur faisant 
observer que 1'eau d'une riviere etoit plus pure a sa source que dans les 
canaux qui en sont derives, et que Rome etant la source de toute sagesse 
divine, il falloit reformer le rite gallican sur le rite remain. II se fit en- 
suite donner par Adrien deux rnaitres de chant ; il en garda un pour sa 
chapelle, qu'il conduisit avec lui de province en province ; il voulut que 
1'autre fut stationnaire a Metz, afin d'y fonder, pour toute la France, une 
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ing of the time was designed to be represented, and in 

which he with his household became scholars. He col- 

lected also a library, limited, of course, in the number 

of its manuscripts, but for the time costly and precious. 

He studied rhetoric for himself, with mathematics and 

astronomy, was conversant with the sacred writings, and 

read Augustine with delight, especially the " De Civi- 

tate Dei." The French language took strong impulse 

to development in Ms time, the earliest written exhibi- 

tion of which is found by historians in the oath taken 

by Louis of Germany toward Charles the Bald, A. D. 842. 

Even Gibbon admits, who is usually frigid and un- 

friendly toward the Emperor, that his " encouragement 

of learning reflects the purest and most pleasing lustre 

on the character of Charlemagne. " 1 

Not Prance alone, or Germany, took impression from 

this extraordinary man. He largely influenced Eng- 

land, while he towered over the Continent as Mont Blanc 

over the lesser peaks and ridges rising around it. It has 

been supposed to be in remembrance of him that long 

after his death the epithet "Magnus," incorporate with 

his name, continued a frequent individual designation 

in the far Scandinavia. The East as well as the West 

honored his pre-eminence; and Haroun Al Raschid, 

1 Decline and Fall, vi. 241. 

Ozanam's testimony is more justly emphatic : 

Dans ce long rfcgnede Charlemagne, il faut admirer bien raoins la force 
de son epe-e que celle de ses convictions ____ Ce conquerant, ce legisla- 
tes, ce souverain de vingt peuples inal unis, est possede de la curiosite 
qm trorile le soimneil des savants. Au moment ou il ement tout 1'Occident 
du bruit de ses premieres victors, il reprend en sous-o3iivre ses etudes in- 
complete^ . . . Ce sont les occupations, non d'un sophiste couronne, 
inaccessible aux affaires comme les empereurs de Constantinople, mais du 
plus actif des hommes, qui mit fin a cinquante-trois expeditions militaires, 



pp. 625-626. Paris, 1872. 
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lord of Asia from Africa to India, sent ambassadors to 
him from his own magnificent capital of Bagdad, with 
presents of silken tents, an elephant, a water-clock, and 
the keys of the Holy Sepulchre. 1 When he was buried 
in the basilica reared by himself at Aix-la-Chapelle, in 
A. D. 814, still seated in death on a royal throne and 
arrayed in magnificent imperial robes, the universal 
feeling of Europe exalted him above all preceding 
monarchs. In spite of his personal frailties and sins 
the monks had visions of him ascending the shining 
golden stairs, attended by angels, to be welcomed by 
the Lord. When he was canonized, first by the Anti- 
Pope, Paschal Third, three and a half centuries later, 
A. r>. 1166, and subsequently by Alexander Third, it was 
in deference to this wide, persistent, controlling im- 
pulse. Louis Ninth appointed an annual feast-day to 
commemorate him with triumphant and solemn ser- 
vice ; and we, looking back with merely critical inter- 
est on his times and his career, can see that in an 
important sense it is true, if he had been followed by 
others equal to himself it would have been in every 
sense true, what an eloquent and judicious writer on 
the Roman Empire has recently said, that from the mo- 
ment of his imperial coronation modern history begins. 2 

1 Einhardi : Vita, 16. The particular description of the clock, given by 
Einhard, or at least by the author of the Annals, is worth quoting for a 
light which it casts on the history of mechanical art : Fuerunt prseterea 
rnunera praefati regis . . . necnon et horologium ex auricalco arte me- 
chanica mirifice compositum, in quo duodecim horarum cursus ad clep- 
sidram vertebatur, cum totidem aereis pilulis, quse ad completionem 
horarum decidebarit, et casu suo subjectum sibi cimbalum tinnire facie- 
bant, additis in eodem ejusdem numeri equitibus, qui per duodecim 
fenestras completis horis exiebant, et irnpulsu egressionis suse totidem 
fenestras, quce prius erant apertse, claudebant ; necnon et alia multa erant 
in ipso horologio, quae nunc enumerare longum est. Annales, an. 807. 

2 Bryce, The Holy Roman Empire, p. 49. London ed., 1876. 
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It is an old tradition on the Rhine that Charlemagne, 
looking from the windows of his palace at Ingelheim 
only scanty ruins of which now can be traced, observed 
that the snows melted first and the spring verdure ear- 
liest appeared on a particular summit across the river. 
" There, then," he said, "we will plant our vineyards;" 
and from that day to this the vines and the wines of the 
Riidesheinier Berg have been famous in the world. The 
schools which he founded, with the Christian institu- 
tions which he quickened and regulated, marked the 
first outbreak of the spring-time in Europe after a tem- 
pestuous winter ; and if bitter frosts had not afterward 
blighted the blossoming promise the Continent would 
have been filled, earlier than it was, with gladness and 
strength. The hope which he inspired never wholly 
passed away. It was the one power for good which 
subsequent disasters could not crush. A demonstra- 
tion had been given, on a really colossal scale, of what 
was possible in European advancement. Something of 
this was still remembered amid the agony of darkness 
which followed. And I have referred so particularly to 
this reign of Charlemagne, not merely because it formed 
in itself an astonishing parenthesis in history, but be- 
cause it was this, fundamentally, which made possible 
the career of a man like Bernard three centuries later. 
Those intervening centuries, however, were full of such 
a frightful chaos in Church and State as has never since 
been equalled or approached. 

Louis, the son of Charlemagne, who before his father's 
death had received the diadem from his hand, retained 
nominally the same empire; but the regnant and un- 
resting energy which before had filled its indefinite 
spaces being withdrawn, the fabric soon fell in bloody 
dissolution. Among the sons of Louis it was divided 
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by compact, you remember, after fierce conflicts. 
Through the failure of collateral branches, it was 
nominally and partially restored, toward the close of 
the century, under Charles the Pat, the most wretched 
of caricatures upon Charles the Great. When he had 
been deposed, for cowardice and fatuity, in A.D. 887, 
and after begging his bread from the rebels had died 
in lonely and abject misery, and been buried in a con- 
vent grave, 1 all semblance vanished of the former 
coherent empire, to reappear only after the lapse of 
three fourths of a century, under the plan and by the 
prowess of the German Otho. 

With the failure of the Empire, the grand and saga- 
cious plan of Charlemagne, who had sought and for the 
time had secured the territorial protection and govern- 
mental unity of a large part of Europe, found tremen- 
dous vindication. It became apparent that the Empire 
had not simply originated in personal ambition, though 
that of course had had its part in rearing the vast but 
temporary structure. It had had also a vital relation 
to the needs of the time ; so that when it was gone the 
threatening forces against which it had raised a tem- 
porary bulwark broke forth upon its lands with fear- 
fully wide and destroying violence. The interests to 
which it had given a transient guarantee were exposed 
thereafter, without protection, to the perils which it 
had limited or arrested ; and the future, of which a real 
promise had lain in it, proved impossible to be reached 
except through winding and bloody paths. Barbarism 
rushed in from every side on the feeble beginnings of 
the better civilization. Learning ceased to be cherished, 
and the liberal arts which were beginning to germinate 



1 At Reichen.au, near Constance. 
3 
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withered like flowers in icy airs. Even Charlemagne's 
collection of German heroic songs is said to have been 
destroyed as impious by his successors. The schools 
established for popular training were almost as hope- 
lessly scattered as was the School of the Palace. Armed 
enemies burst with a fury unrestrained upon the dis- 
tributed nascent states, which had no longer strength to 
resist them. The African Saracens pillaged the coasts 
of the Mediterranean ; they plundered Aries and Mar- 
seilles ; they ravaged Corsica and Sardinia ; they sacked 
and burned the monastery of Monte Cassino, the cradle 
of monachism in Europe; they burned Ostia and Civita 
Vecchia, and threatened Rome, so that Leo Fourth, in 
the middle of the ninth century, built a wall to protect 
the quarter of the city around St. Peter's, which is still 
called from him the Leonine city. He built, also, near 
the mouth of the Tiber, fortified towers, from one to the 
other of which chains were stretched to prevent the 
passage of piratical flotillas. 

At the same time the Northmen, the sight of whose 
swift and daring ships in Mediterranean harbors had 
startled Charlemagne at the height of his power, and 
against whom armed vessels had been stationed at the 
mouths of French rivers, breaking forth from the popu- 
lous Scandinavian coasts pierced into France, up the 
Rhine into Germany, despoiling and slaying on every 
side. In the ninth and tenth centuries nearly fifty in- 
cursions of the Northmen into France are historically 
recorded. Where the records are less frequent it is 
not improbably because convents had been destroyed, 
monks had fled, and their painful recitals had turned 
to ashes. The relentless ravagers pillaged Bordeaux 
so thoroughly that the archbishop was transferred by 
the Pope to Bourges, because Ms province had become 
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a desert. 1 They were at Amiens, Cambrai, Rouen, 
LiSge, at Orleans, Tours, Toulouse, Nantes, at Troves, 
Cologne, Bonn, and stabled their horses in the basilica 
at Aix. Chartres fell into their possession. Naples, 
Sicily, and the Greek coasts were visited by their fierce 
rapacity ; and before the death of Charles the Pat they 
had laid siege to Paris, then limited again to the 
island in the Seine, and had been not beaten off but 
bought off, with a large money ransom and a free pas- 
sage on the upper Seine, and into Burgundy. Por 
nearly a century Prance continued to be devastated by 
them, till the wealthy province of Normandy having 
become theirs by cession from the crown. A. D. 911, their 
destroying irruptions were suspended. " Prom the fury 
of the Normans, Good Lord, deliver us," had become a 
familiar petition of worshippers in the North of Europe, 
as a similar prayer against the deadly arrows of the 
Hungarians had found place in the South. 

The ravages of the Hungarians had been yet more 
dreadful than those of the Normans ; and the memory of 
them still links itself, in a lurid association, with the 
national name so nobly represented in our time by 
Kossuth, De&k, and Andr&ssy. Composed of tribes of 
Scythian and Finnish origin, this people, with tents of 
skin, garments of fur, with scarified faces, and with the 
terrible Tartar bows which were their characteristic 
weapons, though they used as well the sword, the 
spear, the battle-axe, and the breastplate, migrating 
from the East, had broken into the parts of Pannonia 
which Charlemagne had subdued, and from thence at 
the close of the ninth century they swept like a whirl- 
wind over Europe. "Such was their Scythian speed," 
says Gibbon, "that in a single day a circuit of fifty miles 

1 Sismondi, Hist, des Frai^ais, toin. iii. p, 210. 
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was stripped and consumed; . . . nor could any dis- 
tance be secure against an enemy who, almost at the 
same moment, laid in ashes the Helvetian monastery of 
St. Gall and the city of Bremen on the shores of the 
Northern Ocean." 1 Then "began the multiplication oi 
walled towns in Europe. Over the southern provinces 
of Prance rolled unchecked the horrible flood. Cross- 
ing the Pyrenees, it broke into Spain. Italy was 
swept by it. The royal Pavia was burned, and almost 
its whole population was slain. To the bounds of 
Calabria the desolation extended. The savage invaders 
showed no mercy, as they asked none. Even canni- 
balism was attributed to them by the popular rumor. 
Their business was to slay every man ; and if they spared 
women or children it was only to drag them into a cap- 
tivity in the prospect of which death lost its terrors. 
For nearly forty years such raids of savage massacre 
continued, till the power of these enemies of all civiliza- 
tion was finally broken in great battles under Henry the 
Fowler and Otho. Afterward they subsided by slow 
degrees into stationary life ; but up to nearly the last 
quarter of the tenth century the terror of the Hungarians 
was hardly for a day absent from the mind of Europe. 

Meantime the Slavonic Wends and Czechs had re- 
nounced dependence on the Empire, and threatened its 
frontiers. All Europe was menaced with a swift and 
awful return of barbarism. Fear was so general and 
so oppressive that a dreadful apathy was born of it, an 
apathy which tended to social and governmental atro- 
phy, and was only interrupted by disaster and convul- 
sion. Population diminished ; and the remark of Sis- 
mondi is literally true that in reading the scanty records 

i Decline and Fall, vol. vii. p. 171. London ed., 1848. 
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one is struck by a prevailing feeling of solitude. 1 Har- 
vests were neglected, forests widened. Aquitaine was 
ravaged by wolves. As Michelet has said, herds of deer 
seemed to have taken possession of France. 2 As nearly 
as is possible, perhaps, in extended human societies, a 
state of general anarchy was approached. Bryce has 
described it well in a few words : " No one thought of 
common defence or wide organization; the strong built 
castles, the weak became their bondsmen, or took shelter 
under the cowl. . . . The grand vision of a universal 
Christian empire was utterly lost in the isolation, the 
antagonism, the increasing localization of all powers; 
it might seem to have been but a passing gleam from 
an older and a better world. " 3 

It was in this dreary and dangerous period that the 
Feudal System came, with an almost spontaneous and 
irresistible impulse, to wide development; and perhaps 
nothing illustrates more clearly both the needs of the 
time and the slavish or tyrannous temper presiding in 
it. Undoubtedly, the beginnings of this celebrated sys- 
tem may be traced further back, even to the primitive 
customs of Germanic and Gallic tribes. But it was 
finally articulated and firmly established only in and 
after the tenth century. The edict of Conrad Second at 
Milan, which is generally recognized as marking the full 
maturity of the system, was issued in A.D. 1037, when, 
the organization of feudal servitudes became complete. 

1 L' extinction rapide de la population rurale fut la grande cause qui, 
sous le regne des Carlovingiens, ouvrit 1'empire aux brigands qui le devas- 
terent; ... en lisant leur recit des evenemens, il est impossible de n'etre 
pas atteint d'un sentiment de solitude. Hist, de Franpais, torn. iii. p. 
279. 

2 Les betes fauves seinblaiei it prendre possession de la France. Hist 
de franco, torn. i. p. 397. Paris ed., 1835. 

3 Holy Roman Empire, p. 79. London ed., 1876. 
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The earliest written "customary/ 5 as it was called, or 
public code of feudal customs, was issued in France in 
A.D. 1088. a But the customs had many of them become 
established before, of which this list presents the record ; 
and the fact that the vast elaborated system 3 whose in- 
fluence was so wide both for evil and for good, came 
into development at that time, throws a vivid light both 
on its own nature and on those public dangers and needs 
out of which it arose. In studying it one is apt to get 
entangled in the teasing intricacies of its ultimate ar- 
rangements, and the multiplicity of its correlated " in- 
cidents." But the principle of it was utterly simple. 
The reciprocal obligation of protection on the one hand, 
and of service on the other, was its one essential 
element. 

In ethical origin it was a military compact, express 
or implied, between lord and vassal, for their common 
defence. After a time it came to be held that every man 
not noble by birth was bound to attach himself to some 
special lord; and so the smaller free estates, or allodial 
lands, came under the feudal proprietorship, with the 
military protection, usually of the nearest and most 
powerful baron. Then the benefices, which had been 
royally conferred on principal nobles, making them gov- 
ernors in their provinces on condition of military ser- 
vice, became hereditary, constituting fiefs, at the head 
of which was duke, count, or marquis. On the one 
hand arose out of this the landed aristocracy, which 
has formed so striking a feature in the political system 
of ^ Europe. On the other hand canie the hereditary 
military aristocracy, which allowed no noble to exer- 
cise another trade than that of arms without "derogat- 

* See Hallam, The Middle Ages, voL i. pp. 165, 183. London ed., 
18o3. 
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ing, " or surrendering the advantages of birth and rank. 
The land was held to ennoble its possessor; and sur- 
names became common, to facilitate the tracing and 
the transmission of property and prerogative. For the 
same purpose armorial bearings were introduced, es- 
pecially in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Even 
the higher clergy often became feudal nobles, and were 
engaged in actual war, though they might commonly 
discharge their feudal obligation by sending their vas- 
sals to the field, or by pecuniary equivalents; while 
those who in an earlier time had been free peasants 
came by degrees, under a force as inevitable as that 
which governs the flow of rivers, to be the bondsmen 
of the lords. 

The whole system was an attempt, artificial, elabo- 
rate, yet at first almost without foresight of results, to 
organize feeble dispersed communities for mutual pro- 
tection and local defence. It shows, in every part, that 
the safeguards of the Empire had been withdrawn. A 
wide and fruitful social development had been at least 
possible, at no distant day, if these had continued ; and 
a large measure of regulated liberty would almost 
certainly have either attended or followed social pro- 
gress. But when the empire disappeared, and the 
distributed populations broke up into multitudes of 
separated circles, the State was forgotten, the neigh- 
borhood became paramount, and the strongest was the 
natural chief. Voltaire put into few words the whole 
genius of the system, when he said that "each castle 
became the capital of a small kingdom of brigands, in 
the midst of desolate towns and depopulated fields. " l 

1 Chaque chateau etait la capitale (Fun petit etat de brigands ; . . . les 
villes presque reduites en solitude, et les campagnes depeuplees par de 
longues famines. Essai sur les Mceurs, cap. xxxviii. 
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There was no longer any recognized commonwealth. 
The conception of it appeared an illusory dream of the 
world's youth which the hard necessities of life had 
driven from men's rninds, while they hastened to shelter 
themselves, in frightened squads, upon or beneath the 
fortressed rocks. All laws became provincial or local. 
The emperor had been the " Lex Animata, " the living 
and personal law of his realm. Now that counts or 
dukes had become local sovereigns, subject only to the 
feudal authority of the king which was often but nomi- 
nal, there was no more attempt at general legislation or 
a system of public jurisprudence. Such an attempt first 
appears in an ordinance of Louis Eighth, A.D. 1223, con- 
cerning usury by the Jews. 1 Until then, and practi- 
cally until many years later, no feudal tenant could 
be bound by a general law within the limits of his fief 
without his consent; and the multitudes of local regu- 
lations, appertaining to the various districts, sprang 
up almost as rapidly and as widely as did the subse- 
quent millions of poppies on the battle-fields of France, 
out of a soil crimsoned and fertilized by the down-pour 
of blood. 

Undoubtedly the system had certain advantages, and 
was not entirely unproductive of benefit. It at least 
saved Europe from being conquered and possessed by 
any one family of kings, the multiplication of mili- 
tary centres and of local commanders making this im- 
possible. It nurtured certain elements of character 
which claim our respect, as fealty to superiors, loyalty 
to custom, a sense of obligation to proximate authority ; 
while by giving supremacy to local interests it doubt- 
less wrought for the wider distribution of influences and 
tendencies out of which came the following civilization. 

1 Hallaia, Middle Ages, vol. i. p. 221. London ed., 1853. 
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Very few things in this world are of unmixed evilness, 
and the Feudal System was not one of them. But, on the 
other hand, by narrowing men's views to their private 
security, or the protection of immediate neighborhoods, 
it tended more and more to dissociate communities. It 
gave enormous prominence to mere physical force. Its 
nobles, as Sismondi has said, "exercising the body 
without 'intermission, found it impossible to cultivate 
the mind, and came to count it a duty not to think. " 1 
Genius and character ceased to be conditions of influ- 
ence. Only the ownership of land gave authority; and 
that ownership depended either on birth or on stiffness of 
muscle. Private wars became frequent and legal, and 
out of them easily and widely emerged promiscuous 
rapine. Commerce died under the system, except as it 
was concentrated and entrenched in powerful cities ; 
and the popular industries, arts, and culture, which 
commerce would have fostered, were fettered or for- 
bidden. The true relation of man to the planet was 
practically reversed. The land became the lord, the 
vassal was bound to it, and the haughtiest baron must 
"serve his fief." 2 Anything approaching public sen- 
timent was of course impossible. No passion of pa- 
triotism could be known. The system was radically 
unserviceable for public advancement, and whatever of 
this was accomplished while it continued was accom- 
plished in spite of it, by energetic forces in human na- 
ture which it could not destroy or wholly confine. It 
was ethically commended to those among whom it ex- 
isted, it is now so commended to us, only by its fitness 
to guard Europe from the utter and irretrievable an- 
archy which without it must have succeeded the shat- 

1 Hist, des Frai^ais, torn. iv. p. 116. 

2 Michelet, Hist, de France, toin. ii. p. 164, Paris ed., 1835. 
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tered Empire. No other testimony appears to me so 
impressive to the awful evil and peril of the time no 
song or story, no record or legend, no particular event, 
no special law as does the fact that this enormous 
and oppressive establishment was the only barrier which 
Europe could raise against barbarism and paganism 
when Charlemagne's plans had failed of success. Those 
castles on the crags, with moats, drawbridges, frown- 
ing bastions, menacing banners, and with the small 
huddles of huts grouped around their rocky founda- 
tions, where terrified peasants found a partial security, 
and paid for it by submissive or compulsory compliance 
with oppressive exactions, these attest not so much 
the cruelty of society, or its ambitions, as its fears. 
The shield of the Empire being withdrawn, only iso- 
lated rocks, guarded by men with lances and in mail, 
could take its place. No other asylum was really left, 
unless men sought it under the cowl. 

It is to be remembered, also, that with such changes 
in the political and military system of Europe came at 
the same time a frightful development in the sphere of 
religion, one which cannot be clearly understood ex- 
cept in connection with the preceding facts. 

The World-empire had naturally had the World- 
religion associated with it, and had promised to be of 
that religion, the sure protector, if also sometimes its 
salutary monitor. The capitularies of Charlemagne 
had not sought merely to revise and supplement, and 
to bring into measurable order and harmony, the rules 
and customs of the various peoples subjected to his rule ; 
they had contemplated also, as I indicated before, the 
continuance, the support, with the practical and almost 
the doctrinal guidance of the ministers of religion. 
They contain articles, for example, on the admission 
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of freedmen into the spiritual order, and of slaves 
into monasteries ; on the participation of the clergy in 
war ; on the treatment of those sentenced to death, who 
should seek refuge in abbeys ; on the value of external 
works ; on amended manners, as the true ornament of 
the Church ; against the use of amulets and divination, 
or the searching of the Scriptures for oracular responses. 
Under them for the first time the payment of tithes was 
made compulsory, so that pecuniary support was assured 
by the State to the teachers of Christianity. The Em- 
peror sought, too, to confine the clergy to their spiritual 
functions, to bring the seculars among them into mo- 
nastic life, and to keep the monasteries strictly sub- 
ordinate to his authority. He settled sometimes the 
smallest matters of Church discipline, while he equally 
concerned himself with the larger questions of doc- 
trinal belief. 

It illustrates his attention to the matters of religion 
that he had the Homilarium prepared and distributed 
for use in the churches, with sermons arranged for Sun- 
days and feast-days, and with a preface admonishing 
the clergy to the diligent study of the Scriptures. He 
interested himself actively and largely against the he- 
retical theory of Adoptianism, and for the conversion 
from it of its chief representative, Felix, bishop of 
Urgellis. 1 He originated and shaped, if he did not 
compose, the famous "Caroline Books," containing 
wise counsels on the use of images in churches. 2 He 
favored the insertion of the "Filioque" in the Latin 
form of the Nicene Creed, as it had already appeared 

1 See Neander, Hist, of Christ. Relig., vol. iii. pp. 165-168. 

2 B. Carol! Mag. Capitulare de Imaginibns, compositum et publicatum 
in cone. Francoford, et Adriano Papae missum, A. D. 794." Opera, 
[Migne], torn. ii. coll. 989-1350. 
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in the Athanasian, to represent the double procession 
of the Holy Spirit from the Father and the Son ; and 
during his reign was held the synod at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
A.D. 809, before which he brought the question, and 
which decided in favor of the change. He thereupon 
sent messengers to Pope Leo Third, asking his sanction 
for it, to which the cautious pontiff made answer, in 
effect, that the doctrine represented by the clause was 
correct, but the change in the creed-form was not then 
expedient. 1 The Emperor had previously presided him- 
self at the Synod of Frankfort, in A.D. 794, though leg- 
ates from the Pope were present ; and when that Synod, 
representing the French and German churches, had con- 
demned the decrees of the Second Council of Nice, he 
caused a treatise to be drawn up, urging the soundness 
of its conclusions, and pressing Pope Adrian to affirm 
and enforce them. His letters to the pontiffs, espe- 
cially to Leo, were by no means those of one who felt 
himself inferior in dignity. He gives instruction, ad- 
monition, and sometimes rebuke, with kingly freedom, 
and seems not indisposed to vindicate for himself the 
title which more than one had given him, not wholly 
in jest, "Episcopus Episcoporum. " 2 

His son and successor Louis, so far as power re- 
mained to him, carried yet further this supervision of 
the clergy. He forbade bishops to retain their horses, 
arms, and military spurs, their belts thick with gems, 
and their elaborate and embroidered robes. 3 He sought 

1 See Schaffs Hist, of the Church, vol. iv. p. 482. New York ed., 
1885. 

2 Alcuin spoke of him as "Decuc Ecclesise, rector, defcnsor, amator;" 
"catholicus in fide, rex in potestate, pontifex in prsedicatione, judex in 
sanitate, pMLosophus in liberalibis studiis, inclytua in moribus, et ormri 
honestatepraecipuns." Opera ^fowini [Migne], torn. ii. coll. 780, 251. 

3 Michelet, Hist de France, torn. i. p. 354-, note ; Paris ed., 1835 : 
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senting action of both was held to be essential to the 
welfare of Christendom. In Charlemagne's time, and 
that of his son, the Empire did protect, extend, and 
purify religion. In this was a source and an evidence 
of its strength. At the same time that it regulated 
monks and prelates, and gave earnest exhortation to 
pontiffs, its conquests opened larger opportunities to the 
missionary zeal which never had failed, and carried 
Christianity, in the form in which it then was pre- 
sented, not only to Wittekind and the Saxons, but to 
the Slavonians, and to the Chagan of the Avars. Every 
Christian was held to owe loyalty to the head of the 
Empire, as the Defender of the Church, and the Pro- 
tector of the Catholic faith ; and the unity of the Church 
found its counterpart in the unity of the State. 

So this was called " The Holy Eoman Empire ; " and 
while it continued all felt that Christianity took from 
it security, energy, and imperial eminence. The recent 
rise of Mohammedanism in the East, with its threaten- 
ing pressure on Eastern Christendom, had brought the 
governing religion of the West into bolder relief before 
men's minds. The severance from the Greek church, 
not yet complete but ripening toward the final schism, 
had made the church whose headship was in Rome 
more affirmative and self-conscious; and it naturally 
came to pass that while the pope leaned on the emperor, 
the emperor felt it to be his mission to guard and to 
extend the Church; and the combined action of both 
gave apparently the surest guarantee of the progress of 
the cause which all Christians had chiefly at heart. 

The Empire fell; and with the civil disturbances 
which followed came religious dissension, decline, deg- 
radation, still more appalling. Whether or not we can 
trace a direct relation of the one as cause to the other 
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as effect, the dreadful sequence cannot be denied; and 
only as we hold it clearly in mind can we understand 
to how low a point the moral life of Europe descended. 
One feels almost, in reading the foul and frightful an- 
nals, as if the ancient Pagan temper, driven into the 
air or trodden into the soil before the armies of the 
Empire, had settled back densely and heavily upon 
Europe, and was infecting and poisoning the very 
springs of spiritual life. The atmosphere of society 
was not merely obscured by superstition, it reeked with 
all manner of pestilent forces. This was not true in 
forests and fields alone, or in remote hamlets. At 
Eome itself, centre of Christendom, the vilest vices of 
the times of Tiberius or of Caligula fiercely reappeared. 
It is almost incredible, the extent to which a frightful 
corruption there prevailed. The annalists of the Roman 
Church stand aghast before it. "The Pornocracy," 
or reign of Harlots, is the terrible name by which a 
part of it is most accurately described. Milman's ex- 
planation of the terrific development is temperate and 
brief: "This anarchy of Italy led to the degradation 
of the Papacy; the degradation of the Papacy increased 
the anarchy of Italy. . . . Europe was resolutely ig- 
norant what strange accidents, caprices, crimes, in- 
trigues, even assassinations, determined the rise and 
fall of the Supreme Pontiff. " l No Protestant prepos- 
sessions color this picture. Even the learned and 
scrupulous Mabillon had to confess that most of the 
popes of the tenth century " lived rather like monsters, 
or like wild beasts, than like bishops." 

Prior to the violent taking of the papal chair by 
Sergius Third, A. D. 904, there had been nine popes in 
thirteen years. One had died so hated that after his 

1 Hist. Latin Christianity, vol. iii. p. 152. New York ed., 1860. 
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death his body was disinterred, stripped, mutilated, 
and thrown, into the Tiber, while those who had been 
ordained by him were compelled to be reordained. His 
successor had been already twice deposed from the 
clerical office for scandalous wickedness, and died in a 
fortnight after being made pope. His successor was 
strangled in prison. 

The popes who followed reigned only a few months 

each; and Leo Fifth, A.D. 903, in less than two months 

was thrown into prison by one of his own presbyters, 

who thereupon took his place, to be in turn, within a 

year, ignomiiiiously expelled. Under Sergius came to 

power the famous trio of courtesans: Theodora the 

mother, and her daughters Theodora and Marozia, as 

dissolute as herself, who for years afterwards governed 

the pontificate, bestowing it on their lovers or bastard 

sons. It is not possible fully to tell the story of the 

time. One or two instances must suffice as indications. 

One of the favorites of the elder Theodora had been 

made successively Bishop of Bologna and Archbishop 

of Ravenna. By her agency he was made pontiff, 

A.D. 914, under the name of John Tenth. 1 He proved 

an able and martial pope, himself leading an army 

successfully against the Saracens. But after fourteen 

years, Marozia, whom Liutprand called "a drunken 

Venus," 2 had him surprised in the Later an Palace, 

1 Theodora scorturn impudena . . . quod dicta etiam fedissimnm est, 
Roman civitatis non inviriliter monarcbiam o"btine"bat Qiue duas 
liabuit natas, Marotiam atque Theodoram, sibi non solum coequales verurn 
etiam Veneris exercitio promptiores. . . . Theodora autem glycerii mens 
perversa, ne amasii sui ducentormn miliariorum interpositione, quibus 
Ravenna sequestratur Boma, rarissimo concubitu potiretur, Kavenate hunc 
sedis archipresulatuni coegit deserere, Romauumque, pro nefas, summum 
pontificium usurpare. LIUTPKA.OT)I : Antapod., lib. ii. 48. 

2 Kespondes, seio, tu : * 'Hicbil hoc Venus ebria curat. " Ibid, ill 44. 
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thrown into prison, and a little later suffocated with 
pillows. Shortly after, a son of hers, whose reputed 
father was Pope Sergius, was raised to the papacy 
under the title of John Eleventh, 1 who, however, by 
another more legitimate son of hers, was ere long cast 
into prison, where he languished till his death four 
years later. At last came John Twelfth, the grandson 
of the same licentious woman, raised to the papacy at 
the age of nineteen, A.D. 956, of whom no account can 
be given which would not sully the page and shock the 
ear. According to the testimony of his contemporary 
churchmen, he turned the pontifical palace into a vast 
school of prostitution. Devout women from distant 
countries were deterred from making pilgrimage to the 
tomb of Saint Peter by the justified fear of nameless out- 
rage. A synod at Rome, composed principally of Ger- 
man, Tuscan, French, and Lombard prelates, but at 
which bishops and priests of the neighborhood were 
also present, received testimony against him from high 
ecclesiastics as well as from laymen, accusing him of 
simony, cruelty, promiscuous licentiousness, of homi- 
cide, perjury, sacrilege, of incest in his own family, of 
drinking wine to the honor of the Devil, of invoking 
the aid of Pagan gods to give a favorable turn to the 
dice. In reply the Pope swore by Almighty God that if 
they elected another pontiff he would excommunicate 
them all ; to which they replied with the sharp answer 

1 Cumque die quadani papa cum fratre paucisque aliis in Lataranensi 
palatio esset, Widonis et Marocise super eos milites irruentes, Petrum 
fratris ipsius ante oculos inter fecerunt ; eundem vero papam comprehen- 
dentes, custodie manciparunt, in qua non multo post est defuntus. 
Aiunt enim, quod cervical super os eius imponerent, sicque eum pessime 
suffocarent. Quo mortuo, ipsius Marotise filiura Johannem nomine, quern 
ex Sergio papa meretrix ipsa genuerat, papam constituunt. LIUTPRANDI : 
Antapod., iii. 43. 
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that Judas had had apostolic power to bind and loose 
as long as he was faithful, but that when he became a 
greedy murderer he could bind or loose nobody but 
himself, and could only tie the knot in the cord that 
hanged him. 1 

This foul desperado was finally murdered, as was 
currently reported, in an adulterous rendezvous, by the 
dagger of the injured husband, and died without sacra- 
ments. But others who followed him, though scarcely 
rivalling his incomparable wickedness, brought fearful 
shame to the pontificate. Benedict Fifth was degraded 
and banished. Benedict Sixth was strangled in a dun- 
geon. A usurper, Boniface, assumed the papacy, but 
was soon compelled to fly, carrying off with him the 
sacred vessels of St. Peter's. He returned, however, 
to murder the Pope who had taken his place as Bene- 
dict Seventh, putting him to death in the castle of 
St. Angelo, either by poison or by starvation. And at 
last came Benedict Ninth, in the earlier half of the 
eleventh century, A.D. 1033, raised to the papacy at the 
age of twelve years by heavy bribery, whom one of his 
own successors in the office, Victor Third, declared to 
have led a life so foul and execrable that he shuddered 

1 Noveritis itaque, nou a panels, sed ab omnibus tarn nostri quam et 
alterius ordinis, vos homicidii, perjurii, sacrilegii, et ex propria cogiiatione 
atque ex duabus sororibus incest! crimine esse accusatos. Dicunt et aliud 
auditu ipso horridum, diaboli vos in amore vinum bibisse ; in ludo aleae 
Jovis, Yeneris, ceterorumque demonum auxiliimi poposciase. . . . Testis 
omnium gentium preter Romanarum absentia mulierum, qute sanctorum 
apostolorum. limina orandi gratia timent visere, cuin nommllas ante dies 
paucos hunc audierint conjugatas, viduas, virgines, vi oppressisse. LIUT- 
PRANDI : Hist. Ottonis, 12, 4. 

Quamdiu enim bonus inter condiscipulos fuit, ligare atque solvcre valuit; 
postquam vero cupiditatis causa homicida factus, vitam omnium occidere 
voluit, quern postea ligatum solvere aut solutum ligare potuit, nisi se 
ipsum, quern infelicissimo laqueo strangulavit ? Ibid. 13. 
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to describe it ; 1 of whom Raoul Glaber, writing at the 
time, blushed to record the shame of his entrance on 
his office, the vileness of his conduct, the infamy of his 
exit. 2 Driven from the pontifical chair by an irresisti- 
ble tumult of popular disgust, he regained it by bloody 
violence, and excommunicated the bishop who had 
been put into his place. At last he sold the office it- 
self, which he seems to have valued only for the liberty 
which it gave to his vices, and Gregory Sixth purchased 
the dignity. 3 There were at one time three popes reign- 
ing in Rome, who were all deposed by the Emperor 
Henry Third, and to whom, a successor was appointed. 4 
It was of pontiffs like these whose character I have 
faintly indicated that the Bishop of Orleans said, at the 
Council of Rheims, A.D. 991, after reciting the crimes 

1 Cujus quidem post adeptum sacerdotium vita quam. turpis, quam 
foeda, quamque execranda extiterit, liorresco referre. See Milmati's Hist. 
of Latin Christ., vol. iii. p. 230, note. 

2 Ipso quoque in tempore Romana Sedes, quae universalis jure habetur 
in orbe ten-arum, prsefato inorbo pestifero per viginti quinque annorum 
spacia miserrime laboraverat. Fuerat enim eidetn Sedi ordinatus quidam 
puer circiter annorum XII. contra jus fasque ; quern scilicet sola pecunia 
auri et argenti plus commendavit, quam setas aut sanctitas ; et quoniam 
infelicem habuit introitum, infeliciorem persensit exitum. Horrendum 
quippe referre, turpitude iliius conversationis et vitas. Tune vero cum 
consensu totius Romani populi, atque ex praecepto luiperatoris, ejectus est 
a Sede, et in loco ejus subrogatus est vir religiosissimus ac sanctitate per- 
spicuus Gregorius natione Romanus ; cujus videlicet bona fama quicquid 
prior foedaverat in melius reformavit. Hist, sui temp., lib. v. cap. 5. 

8 Desiderius, Abbot of Monte Cassino, afterward Victor Third, wrote : 
"Cumque se a clero simul et populo propter nequitias suas contemn! 
respiceret, et fama suorum facinorum omnium aures impleri cerneret, tan- 
dem reperto consilio, qui voluptati deditus ut Epicurus magis quam ponti- 
fex vivere malebat, cuidam Joanni archi-presbytero . . . non parva ab eo 
accepta pecunia summum sacerdotium relinquens tradidit." See Nean- 
der's Hist, of Christ. Religion, vol. iii. p. 376, note. 

* Benedict IX. officiated at St. John Lateran ; Sylvester III. in St. 
Peter's ; Gregory VI. in St. Ivlmia Maggiore. 
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of John Twelfth : " Is it a settled matter that to such 
monstrous brutes, utterly destitute of all knowledge of 
things human and divine, innumerable priests, distin- 
guished throughout the world for their wisdom and the 
temper of their lives, are to be subjected? For what do 
we hold him who sits blazing with purple and gold, on a 
lofty throne? If he lacks love, and is only inflated with 
knowledge, he is Antichrist, sitting in the temple of 
G-od. If he shows neither love nor knowledge, he is 
like a statue, like an idol, to seek counsel from whom 
is like consulting a block of marble. " 1 Confusion and 
degradation naturally extended throughout the Church, 
from such excess of evilness at the head. Rome had 
come to be the most vicious and wretched city of a de- 
praved and miserable land. No public works were 
carried on in it; artistic activities disappeared; the 
classical monuments were ruthlessly destroyed. 2 A 
darkness, noisome and intolerable, radiated from it. 
As when in the smitten river of Egypt the fish died in 
the bloody waves, and frogs came from it into houses and 
bed-chambers, so from Rome, whose mission had been 
to christianize the Continent, all spiritual plagues came 
swarming forth. Men like Hugh of Provence, foul with 
all crimes, bestowed great bishoprics on bastard sons. 

1 Nam talibus monstris ignominia plenis, scientia divinarum et 1m- 
manarum vacuis, innumeros sacerdotes Dei per orbem terrarum, scientia 
et vitse mente conspicuos subjici decretum est ? . . . Quid himc, Rever- 
endi Patres, in sublimi solio residentem, veste purpurea et aurea radiantem, 
quid hunc, inquam, esse censetis ? Si charitate destituitur totaque 
scientia inflatur et extollitur, Antichristus est in templo Dei sedens, et se 
ostendens tanquam sit Deus. Si autem nee charitate fundatur nee scientia 
erigitur, in templo Dei tanquam statua, tanquam idolum est ; a quo re- 
sponsa petere, marmora consulere est. JSynodus Remensis, pp. 60-61. 

2 See Hemans, Sacred Art in Italy, vol. i. pp. 41-44, 56. London ed., 
1869. 
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Barons conferred abbeys and bishoprics on their infant 
children. A child only five years old was made Arch- 
bishop of Rheims. Another was put by purchase into 
the See of Narbonne at the age of ten. 1 The father, in 
such cases, took the authorizing letters in the name of 
the child, ruled the diocese, and clutched the price of 
unsaid masses. Churches were bequeathed to daugh- 
ters as their dowries. Simony was a general curse in 
the churches, since it was the common impression in 
Europe that at Rome everything was venal, and while 
men reprobated the example they followed it. 2 When 
Hildebrand was subsequently appointed director of the 
great monastery of St. Paul, outside the gates of Rome, 
he found cattle stabled in the basilica, and the monks 
waited on in the refectory by abandoned women. Per- 
jury was so common as almost wholly to escape punish- 
ment. To a fearful extent drunkenness was the habit 
in monasteries, and vices viler than drunkenness were 
common. Robbery was the business of a large part 
of society, and brigandage infested the public roads. 
Christians were sold in the Saracen slave-markets. 3 
Learning was regarded as akin to magic. A church- 

1 See Hallam, Middle Ages, vol. ii. p. 172. London ed., 1853. Robert- 
son notices also the fact that the Count of Vermandois, who secured the 
election of the boy five years old at Rheims, was suspected of having 
poisoned the previous archbishop in order to make the vacancy for the 
child. Hist, of the Church, vol. ii. p. 384, London ed. 1856. 

2 Gerbert said, afterward pope: "Romanorum mores mnndus perhor- 
rescit." A striking illustration of the prevalence of simony is mentioned 
by Sismondi (Hist, des Frai^ais, toin. iv. pp. 299-301), where the Arch- 
bishops of Eheims and Sens, the Bishops of jSTevers, Constance, Nantes, 
Langres, Beauvais, Amiens, with the Abbot of St. Medard at Soissons, 
were all constrained to confess that they had either bought their places, or 
had entered them through purchase by their parents. [A. D. 1049.] 

8 See Hallam, Middle Ages, vol. iii. p. 316 ; also, pp. 303, 309, 314. 
London ed., 1853. 
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penance made amends for any other sin almost more 
easily than for that. 

At this time began perhaps, certainly at this time 
were widely accepted, those scandalous irregularities in 
worship which frequently continued into later periods, 
like the "fte des sous-diacres " at Paris, where tipsy 
priests elected a Bishop of Unreason, offered incense of, 
burnt leather, sang obscene songs, and ate upon the 
altar; like that at Evreux, where the priests wore 
their surplices wrong side out, and threw bran in each 
other's eyes; 1 like those of which Strutt makes men- 
tion in his "Sports and Pastimes/' when in each of 
the cathedral churches a bishop or an archbishop of 
fools was elected, in those dependent on the Holy See 
a pope of fools, for whom mock ecclesiastics were pro- 
vided, with ridiculous dresses, and around whom a mot- 
ley crowd, while service was proceeding, sang indecent 
songs in the choir, ate, drank, and played with dice on 
the altar, afterward putting filth into the censers, and 
receiving a benediction from the mock bishop or pope. 
Usually, these vicious spectacles occurred on Christmas- 
day or near it; but sometimes on other feast-days. 
When they were exhibited on St. Stephen's day, com- 
memorating him whose face had shined as the face of an 
angel, and who had led toward heaven " the noble army 
of martyrs, " a burlesque composition called the " Prose 
of the Ass " was sung as part of the mass, performed by 
a double choir, with the sound of the braying of an ass 
introduced as a refrain. 2 Customs of this kind are not 
extemporized, and do not suddenly establish themselves 
in the liking of large communities, and in acceptance 

1 Michelet, Hist, de France, torn. ii. p. 99, note. Paris ed., 1835. 

2 Sports and Pastimes, pp. 345-346. London ed., 1831. See also 
"British Monachism," by T. D. Fosbrooke, pp. 46-47. London ed., 1843. 
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by religious houses. They seem natural outgrowths of 
an age like that the character of which I have sought 
to indicate. 

The belief in the power of the Pagan gods reappeared 
in Christian Europe. As late as the middle of the 
eleventh century the story was credited that when a 
young Roman noble, about to engage in play in the 
Coliseum, had taken from his finger his marriage ring 
and put it on the finger of a statue of Venus, the bronze 
had suddenly closed upon it, and would not relinquish 
it till the aid of a monk had been invoked who was a 
magician, and who, induced by a heavy bribe, compelled 
a demon with whom he had dealings to obtain the res- 
titution of the ring by the goddess. 1 One of the popes, 
even, and one of the best and wisest in the series, was 
popularly believed to have been a magician, Sylvester 
Second, the first pontiff of French origin. He had been 
a student of algebra and geometry, in connection with 
them had corresponded with learned Saracens, and had 
himself studied at Cordova, He had written a brief 
treatise on geometry, containing instructions for meas- 
uring the height of a tower by its shadow, for calcu- 
lating the depth of wells, and for solving other simple 
problems. He had constructed at Rhehns a mechanical 
clock and a hydraulic organ. 2 He had lectured on 
logic, music, astronomy. He had expounded the Latin 
poets and satirists. It was easily believed that to gain 
such unusual and difficult knowledge he had sold him- 
self to the devil, and that in his death the demon tri- 
umphed. 3 William of Malmesbury, writing in the 

1 William of Malmesbury, De Gestis Regum, lib. ii. 205. 

2 This might almost seem to have been an organ operated by steam, 
from the description "per aijuse calefactae violentiam," etc. 

3 ' Homagium diabolo fecit, et male finivit." 
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century following the death of Sylvester, relates par- 
ticularly the rumors about him: that he had learned 
from the Saracens what the flight and the singing of 
birds portended ; that he had acquired the art of calling 
up spirits from Hell ; that he had found at Rome a sub- 
terranean golden palace, with a golden king and queen, 
and golden soldiers, playing games with golden dice, 
with a carbuncle in the recesses of the palace emitting 
a lustre which turned the darkness into day; that he 
had made the head of a statue which always told him 
the truth, but through a misunderstanding of one of 
whose answers he came to his death. 1 That such sto- 
ries had lived so long, and travelled so widely, shows, 
as almost nothing else could, how utter were the dark- 
ness and the decay of the time in which they had their 
start 

Indeed, it is nearly impossible to overstate the mental 
obscurity, the moral disorder, the almost complete ex- 
tinction of true and noble religious life among priests 
and people, in the two centuries which followed the death 
of Charlemagne. What Montalembert has said of the 
fifth century might with almost equal propriety be ap- 
plied to this period: "Confusion, corruption, despair, 
and death were everywhere; social dismemberment 
seemed complete. Authority, morals, arts, sciences, 
religion herself, might have been supposed condemned 
to irremediable ruin. " 2 A certain promise had re- 
appeared when Otho of Germany became emperor, 
A.D. 962; but the partial empire then re-erected could 
not, in the nature of things, have the wide and deter- 
minate energy which had belonged to Charlemagne's, 
and the downward drift of the time was not effectively 

1 De Gestis Begum, lib. ii. 169, 172. 

2 Monks of the West, vol. ii. p. 3. London ed., 1861. 
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interrupted. Hugh Capet had come to the throne in 
Prance in A.D. 987, with whom the France since famous 
in the world began to be ; but his power was restricted, 
as was that of his successors for a century and a half, 
and no sharp limit could be put by it to priestly wrong, 
to the oppressions of secular nobles, or to popular super- 
stitions and violence. 1 Four distinct kingdoms then 
existed within the territory of France, with fifty-five 
separate fiefs. Each fortress had its prison, with often 
its torture-chamber and oubliette. There was no ap- 
peal to a sovereign authority, and no accessible redress 
for wrongs ; and though there were learned and virtuous 
bishops, in Germany especially, pious monks, devout 
nuns, many signal examples of a God-fearing laity, the 
Church at large seemed almost to have become an im- 
mense establishment for the gratification of the pride 
of the ambitious, the greed of the covetous, the de- 
praved tastes of the luxurious and licentious. Those ac- 
quainted with the " Annals " of Baronius will remember 
the striking argument for the Divine authority of the 
Papal Church which he founds on the fact that it con- 
tinued, and still extended, in spite of such monstrous in- 
iquities, abhorred of all men, which for generations were 
enthroned at the head of it, staining it, he admits, with 
ineffaceable defilements. 2 It seemed as if no hope were 
left of any return to better things. 

1 Le pouvoir royal et le pouvoir national avoient ete simultanement 
aneantis. . . . Pendant les sept ou fruit premieres annees du regne de 
Robert II., Tautorite royale etoit si completement detruite en France, que 
la suite des actions du roi. quand on les connoitroit dans le plus grand 
detail, ne nous donneroit aucune sorte d'idee de 1'administration du pays. 
SISMONDI : Hist, des Franqais, torn. iv. p. 84. 

2 Quis ista considerans non miretur, et obstupescat, dum quo tempore 
. . . ipsa Roroana Ecclesia casura, et interitura penitus videri potuisset, tot 
improbis, sceleratis, impudicis, prsedonibus, invasoribus, sanguinariis et gras- 
satoribus hoc sasculo (ut audisti) Sedem Apostolicam invadentibus, eamque 
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At just this time, too, at the end of the tenth and the 
beginning of the eleventh centuries, fell upon Europe 
that awful dread of the proximate end of the world, the 
traces of which are vividly stamped on ancient char- 
ters, 1 the shock of which seemed the only thing which 
could possibly be added to complete the frightful chaos 
of the time. The long tragedy of the tenth century 
yeached in this its indescribable climax. 

This expectation of the near appearance of the Lord 
In the heavens to judge the world had been founded, 
ao doubt, on the interpretation commonly given to the 
twentieth chapter of the Apocalypse, where Satan is " 
represented as bound for a thousand years, then to be 
loosed for a season to deceive the nations and gather 
them against the Church, after which the great white 
Throne was to be set, with Him upon it before whose 
face the heavens and the earth should flee away. By 
multitudes this was expected to take place at the end 
of a thousand years from the birth of the Lord ; and as 
the time drew nearer the expectation widened, till it 
became a general terror. As early as A.D. 909 this 
coming end of the world had been proclaimed by a 
council. 2 It had been vehemently declared at the Diet 

depravatis moribns conspurcantibus, tarn, vitioso in prirnis ingrcssu, quain 
detestando pravomm morura exemplo, qua etiam occasione ejus dominium 
sibi Imperatores vendicantes, . . . eodem tempore extern i longe positi 
veniant Reges ad Apostolicam Sedem, quam recognoscant, ct venerentur 
unicmn orbis templum, asylum pietatis, columnam ct firmamcntum veri- 
tatis, etc., etc. Quis inquam ista prudens expeiuleus, non cogiioscat Eo- 
manam Ecclesiam, non hominurn arbitrio rpgi, qui cam saepius perdcu'u 
laborarint, sed imperio Christi disponi, et divinis promissionibus cus- 
todiri ? Awn&l. Ecclesiast., torn. xvi. p. 407. Lucae, 1744. 

1 Charters of gifts to churches often began : " Mundi termino adpropin- 
quante, ruinisque crebrescentibus." 

2 Dum jam jamque adventus imimnet illius in majestate terribili, 
ubi omnes cum gregibus suis venient pastorcs in conspectuni Pastoris 
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of Wiirzburo-. Toward the end of the century it had 



God had long curbed, *^ ^.^ ^^ 



etc. 



jSiterm, CIA,. v^- 

p. 159, note. New York ed. 1865. testified : De 

i One who heard the sermon (Abbo, Abbot ; 01 jr ' pariaiorum ado . 
fine quoque mundi coiam popnlo e <me ^ annorum nlimero> Anti- 
lescentulus audivi, quod stating imi^ ^ linive rsale Judicium 
christus advenerit, et non longo p ^ ^Fuerant ista in 

snccederet." Quoted by Baronms, who ' a ^J^ ' mque yulgata per 
Galliis promulgata, ac pnmum praaic t . . ' _ ' sim plicioribus cum 
orbem, credita a compluriboa accepta ^^^ tom . xv i pp. 
timore, a doctioribus vero improbata. (^ * 



jo 
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(Rodulph) Glaber, could put on record what he himself 
had seen, or what had been currently reported in im^ 
mediately preceding years, and through his eyes we 
may still look on the frightful scene. 1 At an abbey in 
Orleans, A.D. 988, according to him, the figure of Christ 
on the cross was seen to weep copiously, announcing 
coming disaster to the city. A little later a desolating 
fire broke out in that city, sweeping before it houses 
and churches in general ruin. Similar fires afterward 
occurred in many cities, and especially in Rome. A 
terrible plague appeared, with secret fires consuming 
and detaching from the body the living members of 
those attacked, and doing its terrible work in a night. 
An immense dragon was seen in the air, flying from 
north to south, terrifying men with its noise and its 
gleam, A shower of stones fell near Joigny, of different 
sizes, piling themselves in heaps, still to be seen there 
when he wrote. A strange comet appeared, visible for 
many weeks, seeming to fill with its menacing light a 
large part of heaven, but disappearing at cock-crow. A 
terrible famine descended upon almost the whole Roman 
world, lasting five years, in which cannibal horrors 
appeared, children even devouring their mothers and 
mothers their children in the frenzy of hunger. The 
Saracens reappeared in Spain. Heresies broke out in 
Italy and elsewhere. 2 One might easily believe, as he 

ne devoit jamais voir le jour. Hist, des Franqais, torn. iv. p. 87. Paris 
ed. 1823. 

1 It is not known when he was born. His chronicle was finished in 
A. D. 1047, and he was still living in A. D. 1048. Some things indicate 
that he was by birth a Burgundian. Early received into a monastery, 
where he had a brief and stormy career, he was afterward successively in 
five or six similar establishments, and is supposed to have died at Clugni, 
to whose famous abbot, Odilon, his book was dedicated. See Hist. Lit- 
t&raire de la France, torn. vii. p. 399. Paris ed. 1746. 

2 Hist, sui temporis, lib. ii. cap. 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12; iii. 3. 
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reports that they did who were the unhappy witnesses 
of the griefs, tears, sobs, lamentations in the midst of 
such disastrous scenes, that the order of the seasons 
and the laws of the elements were about to be buried in 
eternal chaos, and that the end of the race was at hand. 1 
These closing words of the monk were written prob- 
ably at a later day, for, even after the tenth century had 
closed without bringing the expected destruction of the 
world, the same terrific expectation, though perhaps in 
a measure relieved, was not dispelled. It was then 
widely feared that the thousand years should have been 
reckoned from the passion of Christ, not from his birth; 
and that so A.D. 1033 was the year appointed for the pre- 
destined end. In the last of these years the gloomiest 
portents seemed to reappear in heaven and earth. The 
lands were deluged with perpetual rains, so that it was 
useless to sow in the drowned fields, and the elements 
appeared at war among themselves, or divinely commis- 
sioned to punish the surpassing insolence of man. A 
famine followed, more awful than had been previously 
known ; in which Greece, Italy, Prance, England, were 
involved; in which men ate earth, weeds, roots, the 
bark of trees, vermin, dead bodies; and in which a 
more general cannibalism than had before been seen 
came to prevail, children and adults being murdered 
to be eaten, and human flesh being almost openly sold 
in the markets. 2 The multitude of the dead was so 

1 Quantus enim dolor tune, quanta mcestitia, qui singultus, qui planc- 
tus, quse lacrymae a talia cernentibus datce sint, . . . non valet stylus 
quispiam explicare characteribus. jEstimabatur enim ordo temporuin et 
elementorum prseterita ab initio moderans secula in chaos decidisse per- 
petuum, atquehumani generis interitum. HisL suitemporis, lib. iv. cap. 4. 

2 Multi quoque de loco ad locum faraem fugiendo pergentes liospitiis 
recepti, noctuque jugnlati, quibus suscepti sunt, in cibum fuerunt ; pleri- 
que vero porno ostenso vel ovo pueris, ad remota circumventos trucidatos- 
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great that they could not be buried, and wolves flocked 
to feast on their bodies. Great numbers were tumbled 
promiscuously into vast trenches. A state of fierce 
cannibal savagery appeared likely to mark the end of 
a fallen and ruined race, for which the Lord had died 
in vain. It was not wonderful that men following their 
dead relations to the grave sometimes cast themselves 
into it, to end at once their intolerable life. 

Looking back to that period it seems evident that the 
mind of a large part of Europe was in a state of semi- 
delirium. Common life was made up of marvelous 
things, as Michel et has said, 1 it was not merely in- 
terrupted by them ; and such marvels took usually the 
shape of mysteries of darkness. Apparitions were 
seen in the daytime. Strange voices were heard in 
the air. Legends arose in ghastly aspects. Monks 
saw demons, like those which appeared to Raoul him- 
self, of one of which he has left a particular description, 
as he saw the hideous mannildn at the foot of his bed, 
with its slim neck, coal-black eyes, narrow and wrin- 
kled forehead, flat nose, lips puffed out, sharp-pointed 
ears, filthy and stiff hair, dog's teeth, etc., as he felt 
the bed shaken by its touch, and heard it say, " Thou 
wilt not tarry here long. " 2 Such dismal fancies were 

que devoraverunt ; corpora defunct or urn in locis plurimis ab humo evulsa> 
nihilominus fami subvenerunt, et seq. R. GLABER : Hist, sui temporis, 
lib. iy. cap. 4. 

1 Les merveilles composaient la vie commune. Hist, de France, torn, 
ii. p. 133. 

2 Erat enim, quantum a me dignosci potuit, statura mediocris, collo 
gracili, facie macilenta, oculis nigerrimis, fronte rugosa et contracta, de- 
pressis naribus, os exporrectum, labellis tumentibus, mento subtracto et 
perangusto, barba caprina, aures hirtas et prasacutas, capillis stantibus et 
incompositis, dentibus caninis, et seq. ; totum terribiliter concussit lectu- 
lurn, ac deinde infit ; Non tu in hoc loco ultra manebis. Hist, sui temp. 
lib. v. cap. 1. 

Other instances of such apparitions foUow in the chapter. 
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not limited to the cloister. The army of Otho the Great 
had seen the sun fading in Calabria, and had been 
seized with terrible fear, expecting the instant coming 
of the Judgment. When Otho Third caused the tomb 
of Charlemagne to be opened, it was reported that the 
Emperor had appeared to him, and forewarned him of 
coming death. King Robert, laying siege to an abbey 
in Burgundy, seeing a fog steaming up from the river, 
thought that the saints were appearing to fight against 
him, and precipitately fled with all his army. 1 His 
first wife, Bertha, his marriage with whom the Church 
had disapproved, was reported to have given birth to a 
monster, with a goose-like neck and head. 2 Nothing 
was too vile or too incredible to be popularly believed ; 
and the belief in witchcraft got at that time a range and 
a sway of which after centuries felt the impression. 
The frightful and bloody scenes which subsequently 
attested the belief of men in present Satanic arts and 
energies are in no small degree to be attributed to this 
terrible passage in European experience. 

Of course some effects of such a dreadful looking for 
of Judgment were at least partially good. Men became 
reconciled who had been at enmity. There was a wide 
if also a temporary reformation of manners. Large 
numbers of serfs were set free from the bonds which it 
was expected would soon be dissolved in celestial fires. 
Immense gifts of lands and treasure were made to the 
churches, of which some effects that were not evil came 
to appear in the following century. Especially, what 
was known as the Truce of God (la tr&ve de Dieu) had 
its impulse in those years, by which men were forbidden 
to take anything by violence or to engage in strife from 

1 E-. Glaber, Hist, sui temporis, lib. ii. cap. 8. 

2 Peter Damiani. See Michelet, Hist, de France, torn. ii. p. 152, note. 
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Wednesday night to the following Monday morning, 
under the penalty of death or exile. This was rapidly 
extended in Prance, though the time covered by it was 
variously abridged, and disasters falling on those who 
disobeyed it were believed to represent the Divine ven- 
geance. 1 It was something, certainly, to fence out regu- 
larly a part of each week for the business and pleasure 
of quiet life. But, in the general, the effect of this 
dreary and fierce expectation of the end of the world 
was signally evil. It not only suspended industry, 
paralyzed incipient attempts at commerce, made men 
careless of the interests of themselves and their house- 
holds ; it wrought, as such frenzies always work, for the 
degradation of mind and character. It made fear the 
predominant motive in society. It excited in many the 
reckless fierceness of a complete desperation. A scepti- 
cal rebound against the whole system of the Christian 
religion became almost inevitable, after the thousand 
years from the passion of Christ had been completed 
without the expected world- disaster. Meantime com- 
munities were disorganized, any true secular or spir- 
itual progress was made impossible, the grosser appetites 
of men seemed often inflamed to a fresh fury as the 
limits became sharper to the chance of their indul- 
gence. It was a force not fettering only, but malign 
and destroying, which the expectation of the end of the 
world for forty years introduced into Europe. 

Some lighter shades no doubt there should be on the 
lurid panorama which it has fallen to me to trace. No 

1 Hoc insuper placuit universis, veluti vulgo dicitur, ut Treuga, Domini 
vocaretur ; quse videlicet non solura fulta praesidiis, verum etiam multo- 
tiens divinis suffragata terroribus. Nam plerique vesani audaci temeritate 
prsescriptum pactum non timuere transgredi, in quibus protinus aut divina 
vindex ira, sen humanus gladius ultor extitit. GLABER : Hist., lib. v. 
cap. 1. 
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faithful picture of human society in any epoch can be 
wholly without such. Love and life were not extin- 
guished. Childhood and motherhood had not ceased. 
Here and there must have lingered fancy and courtesy, 
smiles and laughter. Sunrise and sunset did not fail, 
and Nature had yet bland ministries for men. Home 
and Church, however unlovely, however oppressive, still 
continued, and human sensibility was not dead. There 
must have been those who faced the expected end 
without fear, and who saw the rainbow, like unto an 
emerald, around the Throne which was soon to appear. 
But few traces of such are left on the brief and stern 
annals; and the general picture of the society of the 
time can hardly be sketched save in darkness and fire. 
The very statues of the period, as Michelet suggests, 
are sad and pinched, 1 as if the dreadful apprehension of 
the age had sunken into the softened stone. The stern 
and ghastly mosaics on the walls of the Torcello church 
and of others bear the same impress. 2 

It is certainly not too much to say that no other 
period has appeared surpassing that in the general 
gloom and fear of Christendom, since the Son of God 
was crucified on Calvary. The earth again seemed 
to shiver, as under the cross; the heavens to be veil- 
ing themselves in eclipse, like that which of old had 
shrouded Jerusalem from the sixth hour to the ninth. 

1 Voyez ces vieilles statues dans les cathedrales du dixieme et du 
onzieme siecle, maigres, rnuettes et grim^antes dans leur roideur cou- 
tractee, 1'air souffrant comme la vie, et laides comme la raort. Voyez 
comme elles implorent, les mains jointes, ce moment souhaite et terrible, 
cette seconde mort.de la resurrection, qui doit les faire sortir de leurs in- 
effables tristesses, et les faire passer du neant a l'tre, du tombeau. en Dieu. 
C'est 1'image de ce pauvre monde sans espoir apres tant de mines. Hist. 
de France, torn. ii. p. 133. Paris ed., 1835. 

2 Hemans, Sacred Art in Italy, vol. i. p. 68. London ed., 1849. 

5 
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It looked as if the gospel had failed; as if the Church 
liJtil wholly lost Divine virtue, amid the carnival of lust 
:nnl Mood; as if the wickedness of man had become too 
irn-at to h e longer endured; as if the history of the 
I'hiih't were about to be closed, might properly be closed, 
nui'i universal dread and death. Unless a wide reac- 
niu had followed after such extreme wretchedness and 
'i'^jKiir, tiie history of Western Christendom must soon 
ha \ r li^t'ii finished. It is such a reaction which we next 
h:t\r io truce, with the real though limited opportunity 
\vhtrh it finally gave to the higher aspirations and 
H ihltT forces of a man like Bernard. 
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LECTURE II. 

THE ELEVENTH CENTURY: ITS REVIVING LIFE AND PROMISE. 

IT is with a positive sense of relief, if not of distinct 
and glad satisfaction, that one emerges from the fetid 
gloom which in the tenth century and the early part of 
the eleventh overhung and oppressed the life of Europe, 
and enters the comparatively freer atmosphere which 
thenceforth begins to appear, meeting a light by no 
means clear, but destined on the whole to rise and ex- 
pand on prophetic skies ; encountering movements which 
held at least some promise of good, and which offered 
encouragement to such reasonable hope as the preceding 
turmoil of crime and terror had seemed wholly to for- 
bid. In this feeling I am sure that you will sympathize 
with me, while you will not expect that the story which 
I am this evening to recall will be without its heavy 
shadows, or will show sudden splendors contrasting 
and banishing the nearly intolerable previous darkness. 
Centuries, we sometimes need to remind ourselves, are 
not divided like house-lots, by fixed and definite arti- 
ficial lines, the stable on one side being succeeded by 
the sumptuous house, or the mean booth abutting upon 
cathedral walls. The beginning and end of each cen- 
tury are marked by vanishing points of time ; and the 
influence of each age asserts itself accordingly, with 
inevitable force, in that which follows, as the in- 
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fl.uen.ce of one stream, merging in another, imparts 
color to its waters, gives impulse to its movement, or 
by whirling cross-currents sometimes retards that and 
makes it sluggish. "Our clock strikes," as Carlyle 
has said, " when there is a change from hour to hour ; 
but no hammer in the Horologe of Time peals through 
the universe when there is a change from era to era. " l 
It is not to be expected, therefore, that the eleventh 
century, or even the latter part of it, will be found to 
stand in absolute contrast with the period which pre- 
ceded, when the mind of Western Christendom, as I 
have indicated, was not merely limited or grossly ob- 
scured, but was positively enfeebled; when the public 
temper was practically demoralized by calamity and by 
fear, and when society was reduced to perhaps the 
lowest point of enterprise and courage which it ever 
has reached since the Christian development began in 
Europe. It will be enough, I am sure, if we meet the 
signs of a vigorous reaction against the infectious and 
baneful forces which had paralyzed or fevered what 
were still leading communities of men; if we find in- 
dications of nobler private and public aspiration, giv- 
ing us fair occasion to anticipate that the period yet to 
follow this will show religious and social advance, under 
fresh moral impulses, and will give opportunity to the 
eager activity and the consecrated energy of a man 
like Bernard. Such indications I am confident that 
we shall find; and it is necessary to present them with 
some particularity, that we may have distinctly before 
us the age in which his work was done, an age so 
different from ours as hardly to seem part of the same 
time-cycle, yet different also from that through whose 
foul and frightful darkness we have been passing; an 

1 Miscellanies, vol. ii. p. 249. Boston ed. 1839. 
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age confused, but not hopelessly chaotic, perplexed by 
many evil forces and perilous tendencies, but with a 
certain moral life not wholly unresponsive to other ap- 
peals than those of battle-axe, bow, and pike. 

In some respects Bernard was fortunate, as I hope 
to show, in both the needs and the promises of his 
times. They were not mere times of blood and iron. 
A reawakened spiritual force was coming to exhibi- 
tion. Thought was already in his day more variously 
active. New and vast enterprises moved and lifted 
the mind of Christendom, which had been so long dan- 
gerously stagnant. Instructed minds and consecrated 
spirits could reach multitudes with an effect wholly 
impossible a century before him, while still ignorance 
was wide, vice general, superstition familiar. There was 
a large possibility in the times which he faced, though 
vast peril, too, as we cannot but see when we shall 
reach them. The demand which they made on men like 
the great Abbot of Clairvaux was constant and immense. 
I by no means affirm that according to the light in which 
we walk he always rightly interpreted that demand, or 
fully met it. But I am as sure as of my own life that 
he meant to do the work for which God had sent him, 
with unsparing fidelity; while I gladly see also that 
he had an opportunity, and found a measure of incite- 
ment and reward, for his vast service, which he could 
not have commanded at any previous time since Charle- 
magne was entombed. To set in clear outline before 
our minds, not merely the institutions, in Church or 
State, in the midst of which his life went on, the con- 
flicts which he encountered, or the public crises which 
he had to front, but also the tendencies which he mor- 
ally shared or vehemently repulsed, with the nascent 
helpful movements of society to which he gave vigor 
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and momentum, this is the work which I wish to 
accomplish, for myself and for you. Until this is 
done, we cannot fairly set his figure, fine and strong 
and commanding as it is, on the canvas of his period. 
And this cannot be done, except as we review, with a 
still prolonged patience of survey, the changing but 
stormy and passionate years which more immediately 
preceded his life. This evening, therefore, I shall ask 
you to look, with an attention which possibly some 
among you may not before have given to it, at the lat- 
ter two-thirds of that eleventh century almost at the 
close of which Bernard was born, and subsequently to 
which his spirit made -its majestic impression on the 
life of mankind. 

Even before the second expected year of general doom, 
A.D. 1033, had come and closed, the anticipation of the 
approaching end of the world had ceased, as I have in- 
timated, to overwhelm so utterly as at first the minds 
of men. By far the more vivid apprehension had fas- 
tened upon the year A.D. 1000 as the term of earthly 
history; and though, after that, the consummation of 
the thousand years preceding the Judgment was car- 
ried forward by many imaginations to the year which 
was to mark a full millennium from the Lord's Ascen- 
sion, it was not in human nature to be again startled 
and oppressed as men had been startled and terrified 
before. There was still apprehension; and society 
could hardly in the nature of things settle itself on sure 
foundations, while the possibility was yet present to 
men's minds that within a generation the moon and 
the sun might be turned into blood and stars be seen to 
fall from heaven, that the air might be blazing with the 
majesty of Christ's Throne, and the earth be dissolved 
into vapor of smoke. But as month followed month, and 
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the years trod on in silent succession, as children were 
born, and the weak and the aged died peacefully in 
their "beds, as cabin and convent remained undisturbed, 
while seasons more or less fruitful and benign followed 
each other, the expectation of immediate destruction 
involving the earth and all upon it, though not finally 
expelled, grew fainter, remoter, and terrified less. And 
when the year A.D. 1033 had come and gone, while still 
the mountains stood as before and rivers flowed in their 
ancient channels, and nothing more alarming than oc- 
casional meteors had appeared in the sky, the upspring 
of confidence was swift and signal on many sides ; and 
a strong impulse began to declare itself toward better 
administration in the Church and in the State, making 
these more appropriate to an undisturbed planet, and to 
a race continuing to possess it. 

It was only natural that such a rebound of spirit 
toward better things should then become evident. The 
old life, fierce and wild, but resolute, intrepid, and by 
no means wanting in sagacity or in enterprise, this, 
which had been in the barbarous tribes before Chris- 
tianity had touched them with its power, and which 
had been refined and softened but not destroyed by the 
influence of that, as well as by contact with the Southern 
civilization, was still energetically present in Europe. 
Much of a savage childishness was in it ; its thought was 
crude, its passions were impetuous, its fancies were 
often grim and ghastly; it had not much of cultured 
wisdom, of self-restraint, or intelligent piety; but cour- 
age belonged to it in large measure, with something of 
fortitude and of patience, with something even of ex- 
ecutive skill. And it was not possible that such a 
diffused and animating life should remain content with 
things as they were. It must push forward, in spite 
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of all obstacles, and in the face of whatever might re- 
sist, toward ampler and sweeter conditions of existence, 
a more tranquil, prosperous, and prophetic development 
of what in society was wholesome and safe. The re- 
ligion, too, which it had more or less roughly received, 
gave helps and incentives toward this social and moral 
movement. 

The vast inheritance of historical Christianity was 
now a secure possession of Europe ; and while they were 
not many, outside at least of convent and church, who 
could read familiarly the records of the Scripture, while 
the copies of these were by no means abundant, and while 
amid the obscuring rites with which the gospel had 
come to be encrusted its own radiance was painfully 
dimmed, was even at times intermittently hidden, 
there still were those, in cottage and castle as well as in 
cloister, who knew something intellectually of the facts, 
the doctrines, and the promises of that gospel, and who 
had felt in their experience an impulse and uplift from 
the Faith. Supernal worlds were recognized by them; 
and from those high, inexhaustible sources an influence 
fell to strengthen and ennoble, as well as to enlighten. 
That the Son of God had been upon the earth, giving 
new sacredness to it; that by His cross atonement had 
been made for the sins of the penitent; that through His 
mediation the Spirit of God was sent to purify human 
souls; that His was a law above all human code and 
custom, that He was at last to judge the world, with 
each man upon it, and that beyond that Throne of judg- 
ment extended an existence unlimited by years, of pain 
or of peace according to men's relationship to Him, 
these were conceptions which the general mind of Chris- 
tendom had absorbed, and which in some had become 
intense and powerful convictions. The distinct im- 
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pression of them was sometimes shown even by those in 
whom it might least have been expected, by vicious 
prelates, profligate princes, the robber knight, the dis- 
solute woman, or the debauched and blasphemous monk. 
However stained with defilements, which all felt to be 
alien to it, the Church remained to the mind of that 
age the living monument, the teaching witness, of these 
transcendent and vital realities ; and from the sense of 
eternal responsibility to Him who had returned from 
the earth to the heavens, the temper of the darkest and 
most degraded of all the centuries had not been able 
to shake itself free. 

So it came to pass, then and afterward, almost as 
with the certainty of natural law, that the expectation 
of something better to be attained wrought with a secret 
energy in men's spirits. The Golden Age of heathen 
poets had been in the past. Amid the portentous glooms 
and terrors of the tenth century it had seemed as if the 
Golden Age of Christendom was also there, if anywhere, 
to be looked for. But when that frightful time had 
passed, and the fetters of an awful fear had fallen with 
it, the old life-force reasserted its vigor, and Chris- 
tianity began again to show itself a power to renew 
and reinforce. It was felt that the earth was too near 
to God's thought to be permitted always to remain in 
bloody ruin. The centuries which were dated from 
the Angelic Hymn, it could not be that they were to 
close amid wrecks of society, with the furious crash of 
chaotic battle. Sometime or other it must come to pass 
that the world at large would join in the anthem of 
Glory to God in the highest, with peace on earth to 
men of God's pleasure. So, from this time on, we trace 
a new impulse moving amid the sluggish centuries. 
Men themselves may not have been fully aware of it 
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at the time, but we looking back can discern it in his- 
tory, as one sees the dawn brightening into day through 
imperceptible gradations, as one notes the change from 
the blue to the violet in the tints of the spectrum. In 
this fresh impulse is the key to almost everything which 
follows, in religious or in social life, onward to the end 
of the life of Bernard. 

The empire was now partially re-established, though 
certainly more in name than in power, in the German 
line ; and from the close of the tenth century to beyond the 
middle of the eleventh, the emperors, Otho Third, Henry 
Second, Conrad Second, Henry Third, were commonly 
princes of political ability. From the year A.D. 996 to 
A.D. 1031, Robert the Pious had been upon the throne of 
France ; of whom Michelet says that in his simplicity 
of mind he seemed to have disarmed the Divine anger 7 
having the peace of God incarnate in him. 1 His son, 
Henry First, reigned after him till A.D. 1060; and the 
grandson, Philip First, followed them on the throne till 
A.D. 1108. The power of these kings was never great; 
they were sovereigns hardly more than in title; and 
both in private life and in public affairs their counsels 
were often perplexed and timid, their activities lim- 
ited in reach and effect. But such prolonged and con- 
tinuous reigns gave a certain quietness to the general 
mind, with at least a measure of assistance to the new 
forces beginning to appear. The French nation was all 
the time growing toward power, perhaps in part by 
reason of the recognized weakness of its kings. 2 Cities 

1 C'est sous ce bon Robert que se passa cettc terrible c'poquc de Fan 
1000 ; et 11 sembla que la colere divine fut dcsannee par cet homme sim- 
ple, en qui s'etait comme incarriee la paix de Dieu. IFist. de France, 
torn. ii. p. 144. Paris ed., 1835. 

2 Sismondi says of these kings : "Ils n'ont fait, din-ant ee long temps, 
que sommeiller sur le tr6ne ; ils n'ont raontre quo foiblesse, amour du 
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were slowly gaining in population, increasing in im- 
portance, and becoming more sensible of their place in 
the world. Industry revived, and manufactures were 
extended, of humbler things as well as of armor, rich 
dresses, or decorated furniture. Not only carpets, tap- 
estries, embroidered cloths, were wrought, with the 
magnificent ecclesiastical apparatus of altars, censers, 
chalices, reliquaries, candelabra, a rude ceramic art 
appeared, and common utensils were more skilfully 
fashioned. By degrees commerce got itself liberated 
from the almost complete paralysis of the past, and 
began to knit communities together in the vital though 
frail and precarious threads of mutual relationship. 

Even the weather seemed to take new aspects to the 
rekindled courage of men. After the year A.D. 1033, 
according to Glaber, the rains ceased, the clouds were 
dispersed, the smiling heavens reappeared, and hillside 
and plain were once more fruitful. There was strange 
abundance of food and wine, prices were reduced, the 
poor were supplied; it was, he says, like a return of 
the Mosaic Jubilee. 1 The French language began to 

repos on amour des plaisirs ; ils ne se sont pas signales par line seule 
grande action. La nation franpaise, an contraire. qui marque ses fastes 
par les epoques de leur regne, s'agrandit et s'ennoblit d'annee en annee, 
acquiert a chaque generation des vertus nouvelles, et devient a la fin de 
cette meme periode 1'ecole d'heroisme de tout 1'occident, le modele de cette 
perfection presque ideale qu'on de'signa par le nom de che valeric, et que les 
gnerres des eroises, les chants des troubadours et des trouveres, et les 
romans meme des nations voisines, rendirent propre a la France." Hist, 
des Fmnqais, torn. iv. pp. 197-198. Paris ed., 1823. 

1 Anno a passione Domini millesimo memoratse cladis penurias subse- 
quente, sedatis nimborum imbribus respectu divinae bonitatis et mis- 
ericordise, coepit laeta facies cceli clarescere, congruisque aethereis flare, 
placidaque serenitate raagnanimitatem Conditoris ostendere. . . . Eodem 
denique anno tanta copia abundantly frumenti et vini, ceterarumque fru- 
gum extitit, quanta in subsequente quinquennio contigisse sperari non 
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at the time, but we looking back can discern it in his- 
tory, as one sees the dawn brightening into day through 
imperceptible gradations, as one notes the change from 
the blue to the violet in the tints of the spectrum. In 
this fresh impulse is the key to almost everything which 
follows, in religious or in social life, onward to the end 
of the life of Bernard. 

The empire was now partially re-established, though 
certainly more in name than in power, in the German 
line ; and from the close of the tenth century to beyond the 
middle of the eleventh, the emperors, Otho Third, Henry 
Second, Conrad Second, Henry Third, were commonly 
princes of political ability. Prom the year A.D. 996 to 
A.D. 1031, Robert the Pious had been upon the throne of 
France ; of whom Michelet says that in his simplicity 
of mind he seemed to have disarmed the Divine anger 7 
having the peace of God incarnate in him. * His son, 
Henry First, reigned after him till A.D. 1060; and the 
grandson, Philip First, followed them on the throne till 
A.D. 1108. The power of these kings was never great; 
they were sovereigns hardly more than in title; and 
both in private life and in public affairs their counsels 
were often perplexed and timid, their activities lim- 
ited in reach and effect. But such prolonged and con- 
tinuous reigns gave a certain quietness to the general 
mind, with at least a measure of assistance to the new 
forces beginning to appear. The French nation was all 
the time growing toward power, perhaps in part by 
reason of the recognized weakness of its kings. 2 Cities 

1 C'est sous ce bon Robert que se passa cette terrible e'poque de Tan 
1000 ; et il sembla que la colere divine fut dc'sarmoe par oct hoinme sim- 
ple, en qui s'e'tait comme incarnee la paix de Dieu. IfisL de Frctnce, 
torn. ii. p. 144. Paris ed., 1835. 

2 Sistnondi says of these kings : "Us n'ont fait, durant ce long temps, 
que sommeiller sur le tr6ne ; ils n'ont montre que foiblesse, amour du 
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were slowly gaining in population, increasing in im- 
portance, and becoming more sensible of their place in 
the world. Industry revived, and manufactures were 
extended, of humbler things as well as of armor, rich 
dresses, or decorated furniture. Not only carpets, tap- 
estries, embroidered cloths, were wrought, with the 
magnificent ecclesiastical apparatus of altars, censers, 
chalices, reliquaries, candelabra, a rude ceramic art 
appeared, and common utensils were more skilfully 
fashioned. By degrees commerce got itself liberated 
from the almost complete paralysis of the past, and 
began to knit communities together in the vital though 
frail and precarious threads of mutual relationship. 

Even the weather seemed to take new aspects to the 
rekindled courage of men. After the year A.D. 1033, 
according to Glaber, the rains ceased, the clouds were 
dispersed, the smiling heavens reappeared, and hillside 
and plain were once more fruitful. There was strange 
abundance of food and wine, prices were reduced, the 
poor were supplied; it was, he says, like a return of 
the Mosaic Jubilee. 1 The French language began to 

repos ou amour des plaisirs ; ils ne se sont pas signales par une seule 
grande action. La nation fransaise, an contraire, qui marque ses fastes 
par les epoques de leur regne, s'agrandit et s'ennoblit d'annee en annee, 
acquiert a chaque generation des vertus nouvelles, et devient h la fin de 
cette meme periode 1'ecole d'heroisme de tout 1'occident, le modele de cette 
perfection presque ideale qu'on designa par le nom de chevalerie, et que les 
guerres des croises, les chants des troubadours et des trouveres, et les 
romans meme des nations voisines, rendirent propre a la France." Hist. 
des Fran$ais, torn. iv. pp. 197-198. Paris ed., 1823. 

1 Anno a passione Domini millesimo memoratse cladis penurias subse- 
quente, sedatis nimborum imbribus respectu divinae bonitatis et mis- 
ericordiae, coepit Iseta facies coeli clarescere, congruisque aethereis flare, 
placidaque serenitate magnanimitatem Conditoris ostendere. . . . Eodem 
denique anno tanta copia abundantise frumenti et vini, ceterarumque fru- 
gum extitit, quanta in subsequente quiriquennio contigisse sperari non 
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take at this time the form which in substance it has 
retained ; it became the language of castles and courts, 
one of the principal dialects of Europe. About the 
middle of the eleventh century, Edward the Confessor 
introduced it into England ; l and after William of Nor- 
mandy had been crowned at Westminster, A. D. 1066, it 
was for a long time the legal language of the British 
realm. The power of the Saracens was now practi- 
cally broken in Europe. They had been dislodged 
from Sardinia, A.D. 1022, by the combined forces 
of the Genoese and the Pisans. In the latter part 
of the century they were conquered in Sicily by the 
Normans. In the fifty years between A.D. 1026 
and A.D. 1076 movements of Europeans to visit the 
Holy Land were carried forward in large propor- 
tions; and the spirit of enterprise thus expressed, 
with the results of that enterprise in increased 
knowledge and widened thought, aided the general 
tendency of Christendom toward more benign and 
salutary conditions. 

All things thus predicted a change toward a more 
genial environment of life, with a finer and deeper 
quickening of its force ; and of course reformation was 
first to be sought in the administration and spirit of 
the Church, from which, as it had been, such immense 
evils had incessantly flowed. I have spoken in the 
previous lecture of its general condition, as represented 

potuit. Aliquis euim victus humanus, praeter carries seu deliciosa pul- 
mentaria, nullius erat pretii ; erat autem in star illius antiqui Mosaic! 
magni Jubelei. Hist, sui temp., lib. iv. cap. 5. 

1 Ingulphus, who lived at the time, says that "all the nobles [in Eng- 
land] began to speak the Gallic tongue in their respective courts, as 
though it were the great national language, and to execute their char- 
ters and deeds after the fashion of the French." Hist. Croyland, A. D. 
1048. 
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by the pontiffs who in the tenth century had occupied 
and degraded in a dreadful succession the Papal chair. 
The disgust of Christendom, though long slumbering, 
and when first awakened languid and inert, had been 
at last sharply aroused against pontiffs like these ; and 
wherever Christian faith survived, the necessity of a 
prompt purging of the Church was deeply felt. It had 
happened, too, that at the very end of the period which 
I have partially sketched, in the year A.D. 1033, per- 
haps the worst and most infamous of the popes, Bene- 
dict Ninth, had been raised to the pontifical throne; 
and from that time on to the term of his reign, A.D. 
1048, he was adding intensity to the general disgust. 
His pontifical career seemed the last tremendous bolt 
shot out of a period rumbling with thunder and terrific 
with awful glooms. Among all men who knew his 
story, not among the thoughtful and pure-minded 
only, his name was infamous. Eaised to the throne 
at the age of twelve years, twice at least expelled from 
the capital by the outraged citizens, and driven into 
exile before the fierce loathing and hate of clergy and 
laity, he at last sold the Papacy, as I have said, that 
he might be freer for his profligate pleasures. Failing, 
however, to find satisfaction in the varied abominations 
of his detestable private life, he forced himself again 
into Eome, where two rival popes now contended for 
his place. At last, one of his competitors having been 
poisoned, and the other being a man of character and 
influence, Benedict was persuaded or bribed to retire to 
a convent, where he died. A popular Italian legend 
described his ghost as afterward appearing in the form 
of a bear with the ears of an ass, and as saying, when 
asked the meaning of this horrible guise, "Because I 
lived without law or reason, God, and Peter, whose see 
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I contaminated by my vices, decree that I shall bear 
this image of a brute, not of a man. " 1 

This intolerable career of Benedict Ninth filled to the 
brim the shame of Christendom, at the lust, simony, 
cruel greed and treacherous crime, which had so long 
been enthroned at the religious summit in Rome, and 
after him a succession of better pontiffs appeared : Leo 
Ninth, subsequently canonized, under whom the schism 
between the Eastern and Western churches was finally 
consummated, with mutual anathemas ; Victor Second, 
who carried forward the work of reformation initiated 
by Leo, and under whom, as under Leo, theological 
discussion asserted its importance, as in the scrutiny 
to which Berengarius of Tours was subjected ; Stephen 
Ninth, who exerted himself with vigor against simony, 
and against the immoral license of the priesthood; 
Nicholas Second, who carried on the plans of Stephen, 
and under whom was issued a decree giving a needed 
regularity and order to the election of the pontiff, by 
putting it in the hands of the higher Roman clergy. 
Then came Alexander Second, who had to fight against 
a competitor for the pontifical chair, but who in the 
midst of that strenuous conflict assumed to confer the 
English crown on William of Normandy, who exerted 
himself to shield the Jews from the cruelty of Chris- 
tians, and who favored and furthered the measures of 
reform before introduced. And finally came Hilde- 
brand, whose influence had been in fact controlling in 
the recent successive pontificates, and who in A.D. 1073 
was raised himself to the chair of St. Peter, by the united 
voices of the Roman clergy, nobles, magistrates, and 
principal citizens, thenceforth to preside there, under 

1 Hemans, Hist. Med. Christ, and Sacred Art, vol. i. p. 86. London 
ed., 1869. 
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the title of Gregory Seventh, until his death, A.D. 
1085. 

We have reached one of the crises in history. Let us 
pause a moment to assure ourselves of the right point 
of view, from which to survey the fierce tangles and 
bloody collisions which were rapidly to follow. This 
point of view has perhaps sometimes been missed, even 
by those whose learned diligence has in many particu- 
lars made us their debtors. 

In spite of the almost desperate condition to which 
Europe had descended after the Empire, through deso- 
lating craft, violence, fear, the rage of rapine, the utter 
absence of general law, and the frenzy of appalling 
superstition, the desire continued, as I have said, which 
here and there became a hope, of more propitious peri- 
ods to come. Though historical records were few and 
scanty, the tradition survived of the better time which 
had sadly passed when the empire of Charlemagne fell 
with his life. It was at least dimly known that the 
distractions and degradations of two hundred years had 
followed a season which under him had been one of rela- 
tive peace and promise ; a.nd it was widely if vaguely 
felt that a return to such conditions might not be im- 
possible. But certainly no power, civil or military, 
remained in Europe which could hope to attain the 
continental prominence or the general sway which had be- 
longed to the fallen Empire. Not one of all the kings or 
kingdoms then appearing could look for more than local 
dominion. Indeed each was compelled to fight for life, 
and to hold possession through constant struggle. If, 
therefore, there were to be again a power recognized 
and obeyed in all the lands, it could only be the power 
of the Church. The World-religion had not died, though 
the World-empire had vanished as a dream. The pope 

6 
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was in presence, though the emperor, in anything else 
than a transient semblance of his former prerogative, 
was no more seen. To aggrandize the pope was, there- 
fore, apparently the only means by which to restore 
unity to Europe. What Church and Empire had com- 
bined to accomplish in the earlier time, the Church 
alone was now left to attempt; and the separate con- 
tending secular powers must be made subordinate, as 
not hitherto, to the religious. 

In this inarticulate but real and strenuous tendency 
of the age is the key to what followed, from the en- 
thronement of Hildebrand as pope to the time of the 
birth of Bernard, and beyond that. It was this which 
gave to the determined and powerful pontiff his im- 
mense opportunity. It was this which sustained his 
defiant courage in the fiercest of his contests. It was 
this which made possible, which practically inspired, 
the enormous movement of the Crusades. It had only 
come to clearer distinctness, and attracted to itself the 
more earnest conviction of governing minds, when the 
great Abbot whom we are to interpret entered on his 
extraordinary career. If we hold in mind this general 
conception as to the temper and trend of the time, we 
shall more easily understand what was yet to intervene 
before his appearance in public life, and shall possibly 
observe with keener sympathy the unsurpassed force 
and patience with which he wrought, when his day had 
come, for effects which he thought radically essential 
to civilized progress, the value of some of which to our 
own time we must frankly admit. 

Before us, as before the Europe of his time, the great 
one might almost say the enigmatic figure of 
Hildebrand rises to an eminence hardly surpassed in 
the annals of mankind. In the vehement controversies 
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which agitated Christendom in his time, which swept 
nations into arms, the swell of which has not yet wholly 
subsided, his name has been clothed with an evil re- 
nown by those who have dreaded and detested the prin- 
ciples of which he was the foremost champion. He was 
accused by those of his contemporaries who hated him, 
as multitudes did, not of arrogance only, and destroy- 
ing ambition, but of falsehood and perjury, of heresy 
and infidelity, of using magical arts, and even of adul- 
tery ; and the intensity of the hate which he awakened 
seems closely to have matched the greatness of the work 
which he undertook, and the energy and tenacity with 
which he pursued it. Even by the modern dispassion- 
ate student, after eight hundred years have passed 
since his death, it must be admitted that his temper 
was haughty, his genius at once vehement and subtile, 
and that he seems to have veiled his intentions, when 
they could not be exhibited to advantage, under forms 
of words ambiguous or deceptive. He is not to be ac- 
cepted without reserve as hero and martyr. One is 
almost tempted to repeat, more in earnest, those prob- 
ably affectionate and ironical words in which his friend 
Peter Damiani reproachfully addressed him as " Saint 
Satan." 

But this, at least, must be said of Hildebrand : that 
those who knew him, and who chose him as pontiff, de- 
scribed him as " a religious man, of manifold science, 
endowed with prudence, a most excellent lover of justice, 
strong in adversity, temperate in prosperity, chaste, 
modest, sober, hospitable, from his boyhood well edu- 
cated and learned ; " l and, further, that according to his 

1 Eligimus nobis in pastorem et suramum Pontificem virurn religiosum, 
geminse scientiae prudeutia pollcntem, sequitatis et justitine priustantissi- 
in urn amatorem, adversis forteni, prosperis temperatum, juxta Apostoli 
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conception of things the highest aims were always before 
him. He labored and suffered, he wrought and fought 
unflinchingly to the last, for ends which seemed to him 
Divine; and he gave in some directions a prodigious 
momentum to tendencies which needed to be broadly 
revived and effectively reinforced for the progress and 
welfare of Europe. 1 

To his forecasting and imperious mind it was evident 
as the day that of the two forms of organized power then 
existing on the Continent, the secular, represented by 
civil and military governments, the spiritual, present- 
ing itself in the universal Church,, the former was in 
all respects the inferior, to be directed, curbed, if need 
came to be crushed, by that whose prerogative was es- 
sentially higher. The secular State was always local ; 
the Church alone was ecumenical. The former was in 
natural antagonism, usually, to others of its order; 
only the spiritual power stood by itself, without rivalry 
as without peer. The State contemplated temporal in- 
terests, in a coarse and. blind way; the Church was 
intent, with an inerrant wisdom, on immortal welfares. 
The State organization depended on accidents of prox- 

dictum bonis moribus ornatum, pudieuin, rnodestum, sobrium, castum, 
hospitalem, domum suam beno regcntrm, in groin io Iiujus matris Eccle- 
SIJB a pueritia satis nobiliter o.dueatum ct doctum, . . . quern a rnodo 
usque in sempiturnum et esse et tlici Grogorium Papain ct Apostolicum, 
volumus et approbarnus. -Decretivui clectwnis ; Actu Ivonue, dec. kal. 
maje. 

See Bavonius, Ann. Eccles., torn. xvii. p. 357. 

1 Orclcricus Vitalis, who entered the monastery of St. Evroult in the 
same year in which Gregory died, no doubt reports faithfully the impres- 
sion of him which prevailed at the time among the devout and God-fearing 
monks : "His whole life was a pat torn of wisdom and religion, maintain- 
ing a perpetual conflict against sin. . . . Inflamed with zeal for truth 
and justice, he denounced every kind of wickedness, sparing no offenders, 
either through fear or favor." Eccles. Hist. b. vii. ch. 4. 
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imity, and was largely fashioned by greed, ambition, 
and an imperious self -'will ; the spiritual organism came 
from God, through His Son, and had His mind abiding 
in it. The vastest empire of the earth might entirely 
pass away, as even that of Charlemagne had done ; the 
Church was as permanent as it was all-embracing, and 
not the fiercest gates of hell could at last prevail against 
it. The State, therefore, must be everywhere subordi- 
nate to the Church, serving it in a dependent and an 
ancillary office, while the ultimate regulation of all 
affairs, private or public, belonged to this supreme in- 
stitution. The only hope for peace in Christendom, or 
for moral progress, in Hildebrand's view, was in the 
unflinching embodiment in practice of this prophetic, 
superlative idea. 

He was the magnificent idealist of his time, its 
sovereign transcendentalist in the sphere of affairs; 
while his stubbornness of purpose and his tactical skill 
were not surpassed by any counsellor of kings or any 
captain of troops. He held himself the responsible 
minister on earth of the Divine jurisprudence ; the 
authoritative head of the one institution which had the 
ages for its own, the continents for its area, and whose 
mission it was to shield, to instruct, and essentially to 
unify all peoples of mankind. To the fulfilment of this 
incomparable and awful office ho had been called by the 
voice of the Church, articulating the will of tho Holy 
Ghost; and to it his life was thenceforth devoted. He 
abjured pleasure, renounced ease, was careless of secu- 
rity, was ready for any hardest labor, that he might make 
his life an offering to what he esteemed the sovereign 
idea and interest of mankind, " pro Ecelesia Dei." 

You know, in general, the story of his career. Of 
lowly birth, the son of a carpenter in a small Tuscan 
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town, the German name Hildebrand was given him at 
baptism, transformed to " Hellebrand " in the Italian 
pronunciation, a name which his admirers afterward 
interpreted as " a living flame, " which those who hated 
him understood to mean " a brand of hell. " l The Ger- 
man name has been taken by some as possibly indicat- 
ing that German blood mingled with Italian in the 
veins of him before whom afterward the German em- 
peror was to be humbled; but of this there seems no 
other indication. The humbleness of his birth, in con- 
trast with the dignities to which he was raised, illus- 
trates well that democracy of the Church which even 
Voltaire discerned and honored. 2 Whatever else the 
Church might lack, it had always this moral superi- 
ority above the other governments of the time, that it 
estimated talent more highly than strength, it honored 
the moral sensibility and energy which in camps were 
contemptuously despised, and it offered opportunity to 
the humblest child, whom feudalism regarded as next 
of kin to the clods, to raise himself, if mind and will 
were equal to it, to the highest office. One cannot 
wonder that such a scheme of government stood near 
and noble before the hearts of the people, any one of 
whose children might through it become a chief over 
princes. 

It was natural that the bright and eager Tuscan boy 
should be sent to Rome, to be educated there, in a mon- 
astery on the Aventine hill, and that from thence in his 

1 Pro varia dialecto varie nornen hoc scribitur, Hiltebrant, Hilde- 
brand, Heldebrant, et (suavioris pronuntiationis causa) ctiain Hcllebrarid j 
quod postremum, quia varie accipi potost, inimicis Grcgorii ct maledicis 
occasionem dedit. Infernalem titionem; quamvis ITelle, non sol urn sub- 
stantive infernnm, sed adjective etiain Clarum significet. S. Greg. VII., 
Vita, Paulo Bernried, note 2. 

2 Essai sur les Moeurs : (Euvres, iii. 571, 606, 607. Paris ed., 1877. 
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young manhood he should enter as a monk into the 
great, wealthy, and at that time the strict monastery of 
Clugni in Burgundy. 1 Some of the friendships there 
formed continued through his life ; and amid whatever 
subsequent power or splendor of surroundings, he seems 
to have retained the habits of an anchorite, eating only 
vegetables, and mentioning once to Peter Damiani that 
he had come to abstain from leeks and onions because 
of scruples which he felt at the pleasure which they 
afforded. 

Having already once gone from Clugni to Rome, 
during the shameful pontificate of Benedict Ninth, he 
again and finally went thither, A.D. 1049, with Bruno, 
Bishop of Toul, who had been appointed pope by an 
assembly at Worms, and who afterward became famous 
as Leo Ninth. By this pontiff, who leaned always upon 
the counsel of Hildebrand and desired to keep him near 
at hand, he was appointed Superior of the monastery 
of St. Paul without the Gates, an establishment then 
fallen into decay, almost into ruin, through the gross 
vices prevailing in it, and the unchecked violence of 
neighboring nobles. Hildebrand restored the ancient 
rule of the Abbey, with its austere discipline ; he aug- 
mented its revenues and recovered much of its former 
property, which had been diverted into lay hands by 

1 The name of the famous abbey is variously spelled, Clugiri, Clugny, 
Cluny, Cluni. It is uniformly spelled in these lectures in the first form, 
as that is the one which appears in the charter on which it was originally 
founded, which runs thus : 

" Que tous IBS fideles qui sont et qui seront jusqu'a la consoramation des 
siecles sachent que, pour ramour de Dieu et de J.-C. notre Sauveur, j'ai 
donne aux Saints Apotres Pierre et Paul, avec ses depen dances, la terre de 
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brigand seigneurs; and he gave evidence, even then, 
of the extraordinary faculty for administration, and 
the yet more extraordinary gifts for command over 
men, which were afterward to be shown on a larger 
arena. To his ardent imagination Saint Paul himself 
seemed personally manifest, in a vision inspiring him 
by significant gesture to the arduous work of cleansing 
and restoring the ancient foundation. 1 The monks 
yielded to his intrepid and imperious energy, and at- 
tributed to him an almost supernatural power of dis- 
cerning the thoughts of men. 

After the death of Leo Ninth the succeeding popes 
were appointed largely through the influence of Hilde- 
brand; and upon the death of Alexander Second, April 
21, A.D. 1073, the Tuscan monk, who had not yet been 
ordained a priest, but whose genius and spirit had had 
clear recognition among the clergy and the citizens of 
Eome, was elected by them to the pontificate with tu- 
multuous unanimity. In the following June, after a 
delay which his enemies considered wholly hypocritical, 
which his friends attributed to modest sensibility, and 
a just awe in presence of such immense responsibilities, 
having a few days before been ordained priest, he was 
consecrated pope. 

He had before him from the outset two ends to be 
attained, the enfranchisement of the Church, through 
its established and unquestioned supremacy over secular 
powers, and the reform of it to purer morals, and to what 
was to his mind a majestic and beneficent spiritual life. 
As different as it is possible for one to be, in par- 

1 Apparens ei B. Paulus in basilica sua stabat, ac palain inanilms ten ens 
stercora bourn, de pavimento levabat, ac foras jactabat ; . . . jussitque 
eum palain apprelie.ndere, et fimum (sicut ipse fecorat) ojiuere. Vita 
S. @reg. TIL, Paulo JBernried, cap. i. 8. 
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ticulars of doctrine, and in all the outward circum- 
stances of life, from those who are known as " Puritans " 
in our history, he was the supreme Puritan of his cen- 
tury; and a descendant of those who made the early 
New England religious and famous may frankly admit 
admiration for him, with a certain measure of sympathy 
in his aims. What to him was the Divine righteous- 
ness, he meant to make the universal law of the Church, 
and through that the law of all the peoples whom the 
Church could command. In his intense enthusiasm for 
this is the key to his crowded and battling life. Against 
simony, of course, and the purchase of ecclesiastical office 
either by money or by promise, he vigorously fought; 
against the appointment of bishops and abbots by secu- 
lar princes, and the investing of them by laical hands 
with the crozier and the ring, making them in effect 
feudal dependants upon a sovereignty which was only of 
the world; 1 against the foul, unnatural vices which Leo 
Ninth had vehemently denounced, which were still fla- 
grantly common in convents; against the concubinage 
in which multitudes of the priests openly lived; and, 
as fiercely as against anything else, against the lawful 
marriage of priests, which, in spite of the efforts of 
preceding popes was still recognized and common 
throughout Europe, against all these abuses and of- 



1 Si quis deinccps episcopatum vel abbatiam <le manu alicujus 
personae suseeperit, millatenus iutw episcopos vel abbates habeatur, nee 
ulla ei ut episcopo aut abbuti audicntia concedatur. Insuper ei gratiam 
beati Petri, et introitum ecclcsise mtcrdieimus, quoad usquu locum, quoin 
sub crimine tarn ambitiouis qiiara in obedient! ta, quod cst seel us idolatriae, 
deseruerit. Similiter ctiam de inferioribus ecelesiastieis dignitatibus cori- 
stituimus. Item, si quis Imperatorum, Ducum, Marehionuin, Comitum, 
vel quilibet saecularium potestatum, aut personanun, investituram episco- 
patus, vel alicujus ecclesiastics dignitatis dare praesumpserit, ejusdera 
sententise vineulo so astrictuni sidat. Lab Cone. p. 342. 
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fences, as he held them to be, and as some of them 
were, Gregory put forth his utmost energy, and against 
them he wielded the anathemas of the Church with an 
unwearied hand. 

As a matter of course, these efforts wrought always 
toward the effect of making the pontiff supreme through- 
out Christendom. That was his aim. But it does not 
appear that personal ambition was at the root of his 
plans, or had over them a governing influence. The 
supremacy of the Church, of which he was fcr the time 
the head, its supremacy throughout the civilized world, 
for the welfare of man and the glory of God, this was 
the ideal which rained upon him its ceaseless influence. 
To this end he meant to have, it was in his view in- 
dispensable that he should have, every bishop a rep- 
resentative of the pontiff at Eome, dependent upon him 
and removable by him, and to have all priests his obe- 
dient servants, while special legates should be his min- 
isters in every court and every council. The " Dictates " 
promulgated by him at the council in Rome, A. D. 1076, 
as presenting fundamental maxims of the Church, ex- 
press and illustrate his whole theory. Among them are 
these : 

" The Roman Church is founded by God alone. 

" The Roman pontiff alone is justly called universal. 

"His legate takes precedence of all bishops in a 
council, though he be of inferior rank; and he has 
power to pronounce against them -the sentence of 
deposition. 

" The pope may depose those absent. 

" All princes shall kiss the feet of the pope alone. 

" It is lawful for him to depose emperors. 

" No council may be called a General Council with- 
out the pope's order. 
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" No capitulary, no book, can be esteemed canonical 
without his authority. 

" His sentence can be revoked by no one, and he alone 
can revoke the sentences of all others. 

" He can be judged by none. 

" No one may dare to pronounce condemnation on one 
who appeals to the Apostolic See. 

"The Roman Church has never erred, nor forever- 
more will it err, the Scripture remaining [restantej. 

" Without convening a synod he [the Roman pontiff] 
may depose or reconcile bishops. 

"No one is to be esteemed a Catholic who does 
not wholly accord [concordat] with the Roman 
Church." 1 

Here is the scheme of Gregory, definitely and defi- 
antly set forth before the Church and the world. He 
claimed for the papacy the greatest conceivable author- 
ity on earth, such as, according to the emphatic words 
of Villemain, " rendered every other power useless and 
subaltern ; " 2 and this was the scheme which he was 
determined to make actual in Europe, as against all 
feudal institutions, all kingly authority, all art and 
craft of soldiers and princes, all resistance of ecclesi- 
astics of whatever degree. In that way, and no other, 
should the states of the Continent be compacted to- 
gether in a permanent unity. In comparison with so 
colossal a scheme, Napoleon's conception of a universal 
empire on the Continent, with Prance at its head, ap- 
pears coarse and commonplace. Compared with it the 
subjugation of nations to the ancient imperial Rome 
had been a matter wholly superficial. The largest 

1 Baronius, Annales Ecclesiast., torn. xvii. pp. 430-431. Lucae, 1745. 

2 Jamais puissance plus grande n'avait etc creee ; elle rendait tout autre 
pouvoir inutile et subalterne. Hist, de Greg. VII. , torn. ii. p. 61. 
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schemes of military conquest and political subordina- 
tion which had ever occupied the genius of Charlemagne 
were low and limited as measured against this. Only one 
of the great minds in history could have accepted such 
a scheme, and have presented it in such majestic and 
intolerable distinctness. Only a wide reach of circum- 
stances could have suggested it; and perhaps only the 
tremendous concussion of doctrines so sweeping and so 
unsparing could have smitten with the shock which 
then was needed the dulled mind and half-awakened 
spirit of the populations to which they were addressed. 
Atrocities of action had been familiar at Rome. Prof- 
ligacy of manners, an even eccentric vileness of char- 
acter, in the head of the Church, would hardly have 
startled communities which still remembered Benedict 
Ninth. But it was not possible for Europe to be in- 
sensible before this claim of a right which annulled or 
suspended all other human obligations, before this as- 
serted authority of one man to govern on earth, and to 
open or shut the gates of heaven. 

It must always be remembered, too, in justice to 
Gregory, that it was not a corrupt Church, as he re- 
cognized corruptness, it was not a Church of simonia- 
cal ecclesiastics, of licentious, ignorant, and indolent 
priests, of worldly, luxurious, half-military prelates, 
which he thus sought to make universal. He meant 
to make it pure, as I have said, through a return to 
austere discipline, and by the promotion of an ascetic 
piety. He meant that its purity should match its su- 
premacy; that piety should be fostered, the poor be 
protected, a celestial life be presented in the world, by 
that Divine organism, as to him it appeared, against 
which the power of the most audacious and insolent 
ruffian, of the haughtiest baron, of the proudest sov- 
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own sense of sin, and his hope of salvation through the 
merits of Christ alone. "When I look at myself/' he 
wrote to his friend the Abbot of Clugni, " I find myself 
oppressed with such a burden of sin that no other hope 
of salvation is left me save in the mercy of Christ 
alone ; " 1 and in a pontifical letter circulated throughout 
Germany A.D. 1077, he says, with what seems a sad 
sincerity, " We know that we have been ordained and 
placed in the Apostolic chair to this end, that we should 
seek in this life, not our own interests, but the things 
of Christ, and should walk forward through many la- 
bors, in the steps of the Fathers, to future and eternal 
rest through the mercy of God. " 2 I cannot for myself 
resist the conviction that he felt himself a Divine min- 
ister, authorized and instructed to make spiritual ideas, 
laws, and welfare supreme in the world ; to limit and 
suspend the authority of princes, which had sprung 
from self-will, and had been confirmed by craft and blood, 
before that of the priest, derived from God; to main- 
tain and administer the universal theocracy of which he 
had become the temporary head, but in which, as he 
thought, the Most High would be honored, and the 
peace, holiness, and joy of mankind be illustriously 
secured. 



1 Ad meipsum cum redeo, ita me gravatum proprise actionis pondere 
invenio ut nulla remaneat spes salutis, nisi de sola misericordia Christi. 
Kam si non sperarem ad meliorem vitam, et utilitatera sanctse Ecolosise 
venire, nullo modo Romse, in qua coactus, Deo teste, jam a viginti annis 
inhabitavi, remanerem. Opera S. Greg. VIL, lib. ii. ep. xlix. 

2 Magis enim volumus mortem, si hoc oportet, subire, quam, propria 
voluntate devicti, ut Ecclesia Dei ad confusionem veniat corisentire. Ad 
hoc enim nos ordinatos et in apostolica sede constitutes esse cognoscimus, 
ut in hac vita non quse nostra sed quae lesu Christi surit quseramus, et 
per multos labores Patrum sequentes vestigia ad futuram et a'ternam 
quietem, Deo miserante, tendamus. Ibid., lib. iv. ep. xxiv. 
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Of course a scheme so vast as this, and so revolu- 
tionary as against customs of life and institutes of 
government everywhere recognized, had to encounter 
the fiercest resistance on many sides. It could not be 
set in operation at all except against the instant oppo- 
sition of every greedy and profligate monk; of every 
bishop or abbot who had entered upon his office by 
purchase or promise; of every noble who wanted a 
priesthood to give license to his lusts ; of the German 
Emperor most of all, who had inherited a great title 
with an important secular power, whose predecessors 
had appointed and deposed popes, and to whom it 
seemed the wildest fantasy that the Bishop of Rome 
should claim supremacy over one who represented, 
though in a measure so far inferior, the early preroga- 
tive of Charlemagne. Even the purest class of the 
priests, those who were married, in happy homes, with 
wives by their side and children around them, looked 
with equal fear and horror on this pontifical purpose to 
cast dishonor on their wives, and to take from their 
children inheritance and name. Archbishops were 
stoned in their pulpits when they read the decrees; 
abbots were dragged from the assemblies, and hardly 
rescued alive. The rancor excited had almost no pre- 
cedent. A man at Cambrai was burned alive for up- 
holding the decrees. 1 

Of course, too, Gregory had no armed forces at his 
command sufficient to carry into effect his amazing and 
daring plan. Indeed, he was not always secure in the 
capital, or in St. Peter's; and it is a noticeable fact 
that, as Alexander Second had not been in quiet posses- 
sion of Rome when he sent his blessing to William 
of Normandy, with the consecrated banner bearing the 

1 Gregory himself is the authority for this. Opera, lib. iv. ep. xx. 
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Being divorced, too, from family ties, if the scheme of 
the Pontiff could be accomplished, the Church would 
become the only country of every priest, with Home for 
its imposing centre. If, then, that Church were purged 
of scandals, redeemed from iniquities, revitalized with 
a unifying life, he at the head of it would hold Chris- 
tendom in his hand, to govern and guide it at every 
point. 

His own character gave him prodigious advantage. 
Those who reviled him knew that their reproaches 
were in large measure a mere gnashing of teeth. The 
dignity of his life, his patience, fortitude, and stead- 
fastness of spirit, were in illustrious contrast not only 
with the wretched and infamous prelates who had often 
preceded him, but with the character and life of such 
principal antagonists as Henry Fourth, of Germany, 
and Philip First, of France. The men of nobler thought 
and temper were widely in sympathy with him, while 
the poor, who had been oppressed with relentless se- 
verity by soldiers and nobles, were elated by his power, 
and anticipated a refuge more accessible and secure 
than they perhaps found in his sublime appellate au- 
thority. The superstitious temper of the time supplied 
precisely the element which he needed to make his as- 
saults on his opponents effective. When calamities 
threatened part of Germany, and the monarch had de- 
fied him, it was currently reported that the very im- 
ages of Christ in the churches had broken into bloody 
sweat, that real blood had appeared, excluding even 
the accidents of wine, in the sacramental cup. When 
the Bishop of Utrecht had disregarded the anathemas 

dam locis esse occultam, ne, si ad liquidum cunctis pateret, forte vilesceret 
et subjaceret despectui, aut prave iutellecta a mediocribus in errorem in- 
duceret. Opera, lib, vii. ep. xi. 

7 
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of the Pontiff, and encouraged the king also to defy 
them, it was believed that his death, soon following, 
had been attended with strange anguish, and that he 
himself had seen devils around him, and had declined 
offered prayers as of no avail. 1 There was something 
more terrible to men's imagination in that perplexed 
and anxious time than warriors in mail, even the in- 
visible celestial hosts, of which the silent air was full. 
There was a power more awful than that of barons or 
kings, though their castles were strong, their troops 
many, their torture-chambers terrible to think of. It 
was the power which, after men were killed, had au- 
thority to cast their souls into hell. The mind of 
Europe thus generally responded to the words of Greg- 
ory when he admonished a prelate favorable to Henry, 
and through him Henry himself, that the power of kings 
and emperors, and all combined endeavors of mortals, as 
opposed to the apostolic rights and the omnipotence of 
God, were only as a vanishing spark and as light chaff. 2 
So the amazing spectacle became possible of a weak and 
sickly man at Rome, of slight frame and low stature, 
as he is described, sixty years old, without armies, with- 
out princely allies, sometimes destitute, as he said, of 
all help of man, contending fearlessly, to a great extent 
successfully, to establish a system against which the 
most powerful rulers of the Continent fought with the 
instinct of self-preservation, sometimes with the fierce 
energy of despair. 

It would have been, it seems to us, the destruction 

1 Villemain, Hist, de Greg. VII., torn. ii. p. 66. 

2 Atque hoc in animo gereiis, quod regum et imperatorum virtus, et 
universa mortalium conamina, contra apostolica jura et omnipotentiam 
summi Dei quasi favilla computentur et palea, nullius unquam instinctu 
vel fiducia adversus divinam et apostolicain auctoritatem obstiriata temeri- 
tate te rebellem et pertinacem fieri libeat. Opera, lib. iii. ep. viii. 
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of civilization, the conversion of the Church into an 
engine of remorseless oppression, if the scheme of Hil- 
debrand had wholly prevailed. We find a measure of 
the progress of the centuries in the hopeless absurdity 
of putting such a scheme into practice to-day. But we 
may not forget that, as the matter appeared to him at 
the time, it was more than a contest even for the unity 
of Europe ; it was a contest of the spiritual against the 
physical ; of faith against force ; of the poor and obscure 
against haughty oppressors ; of that which was founded 
in the Divine order against that which had sprung from 
human self-will ; in a word, it was the contest of God 
in His Church against the world, the flesh, and the 
devil. We may call the conscience which had formed 
itself in him a special, official, and secondary con- 
science, as artificial in nature as it was imperative and 
unsparing in impulse. I think, for myself, that it may 
be properly thus described. But it was his conscience 
at the time ; and at its dictation he flung his life into 
the prodigious crucial combat with an unsparing energy. 
With absolute fearlessness of what man could do, he 
bore his own part in it. With an unrelaxing zeal he 
pursued it, till the day when he died at Salerno, in the 
early summer of A.D. 1085, a fugitive from his capital, 
a pensioner on his friends, exclaiming, with almost his 
latest breath, "I have loved righteousness and hated 
iniquity; therefore I die in exile." The stormy pon- 
tificate of twelve years was ended there. The nearly 
seventy years of his life were finished, under heavy 
shadows, and the commanding and vehement spirit left 
at last the meagre, wearied, and wasted frame. Bu& 
the consequences of his intrepid life and remarkable 
work long survived, and to their importance no reader 
of history can be blind. 
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Undoubtedly, the fiercest clash of the conflict, the 
echo of which has ever since resounded in the world, 
came in his persistent contest, ending only with his 
pontifical life, with Henry Fourth of Germany, whom 
he had recognized as king, and to whom he permitted 
the title of emperor, though refusing to crown him. 
Henry fought against Gregory by intrigue and by arms, 
with all the fury of his ambitious and passionate na- 
ture. A council of bishops, abbots, and lords, from 
all parts of the empire, convened by the king at Worms, 
A.D. 1076, pronounced Gregory an apostate monk, who 
had unlawfully seized the papacy, who used magical 
arts, who degraded theology by new doctrines, who 
mingled sacred things with profane, separated wives 
from their husbands, preferred adultery and incest to 
lawful marriage, deceived the people with a fictitious 
religion, was ruining the papacy, and was guilty of 
high treason. Therefore it proceeded to depose him, 
a sentence which was hailed with joy by multitudes 
on the south of the Alps as well as in Germany. Greg- 
ory responded with a terrific anathema, and in turn 
declared Henry deposed, and loosed all Christian sub- 
jects from allegiance to him. With an emphasis pos- 
sible to no other man, he set before Europe his favorite 
doctrine that civil and military dignities had been the 
product of an age which knew not God ; that dukes and 
princes had come to exist because they had dared, in 
their blind passion and intolerable pride, to set them- 
selves up by instigation of the Devil, and with the 
commission of every crime, as masters over men who 
had been created their equals; and that when they 
sought to make the priests of the Lord follow in their 
path, they were only to be compared to the Devil him- 
self, who had said aforetime to the chief of all priests, 
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the Son of God, " all these things will I give thee, if 
thou wilt fall down and worship me. " l 

The fierce swing of the papal words was enough of 
itself to startle rude minds ; and the terrible democracy 
of his appeal to peoples to disregard the authority of 
a king who had incurred the censure of the Church, 
the apparently triumphant energy with which this son 
of a Tuscan mechanic, enthroned by the Church, faced 
the arts and the arms of one born in the purple, and 
called the faithful, of whatever rank, to disown and 
destroy his unrighteous power, this stirred to its 
depths the mind of the Continent, as it had never before 
been stirred since Charlemagne became Emperor of 
the West. It frightened, long afterward, the eloquent 
Bossuet, when he thought of such a power as capable 
of being employed even against his magnificent sov- 
ereign. Undoubtedly, the Declaration of the clergy of 
Prance touching the ecclesiastical power, formulated by 
him, had here in part its motive. 2 Certainly the claim 

1 Quis nesciat reges et duces ab iis habuisse principium, qui, Deum igno- 
rantes, superbia, rapinis, perfidia liomicidiis, postremo universis pene scele- 
ribus, mundi piincipe diabolo videlicet agitante, super pares, scilicet 
homines, dominari cseca cupiditate et intolerabili praesumptione affectave- 
runt ? Qui videlicet, dura sacerdotes Domini ad vestigia sua inclinare 
contendunt, cui rectius comparentur quam ei qui est caput super omnes 
filios superbia}, qui ipsum sum mum pontincem sacerdotum caput Altissimi 
Filium tcntans, et omnia illi mundi regna promittens, ait : Ilaec omnia 
tibi dabo, si procidens adoraveris me ? Opera, lib. viii. ep. xxi. ; col. 596. 

2 His words are as clear and emphatic as language permits [A. r>. 
1682] : 

Que Saint Pierre et ses sticccsseurs, vicaires de lesus-Christ, et que toute 
1'figlise meme, n'ont VCQU dc puissance de Dieu que sur les clioses spiritu- 
elles efc qui concernent le saint, et non sur les clioses temporellcs et civiles : 
Idsus-Clirist nous appronant lui-mGme que son royaume n'est point de ce 
mondc, et, en un autix? (indroit, qu'il taut rendru a Cusar ce qui est a- Cosar, 
et a Dieu ce qui est a Dieu. . . . Nous declarons en consequence que les 
rois et les so uvo. rains ne sont soumis ill aucune nuissanco ecclcsiastiatie. nar 
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of right put forth by Gregory was of stupendous height 
and reach. But he shrank not for a moment from the 
conflict which it challenged. Faith in the Church 
appeared to him, as in fact it was at that time in Europe, 
the only universal unifying force. The purified Church 
was not merely to train saintly men for the heavens, it 
was to educate, purify, and govern by its law the nations 
on the earth. He wrote to the legates sent by him to 
Germany, " You know that it appertains to the provi- 
dential mission of the See Apostolic to judge in what- 
ever businesses concern Christian commonwealths, and 
to regulate them by the dictates of righteousness. " 1 He 
wrote to the same effect, not to Henry alone, or to Philip 
First of France, but to William the haughty conqueror 
of England, whose aid he desired, whose lack of ardor 
in his cause he reproved, and whose severity of temper 
he perfectly knew. To him he compared the pontifi- 
cate to the sun, and royalty to the moon, while he 

I'ordre de Dieu, dans les choses temporelles ; qu'ils ne peuvent etre deposes 
directement ni indirectement par 1'autorite des clefs de 1'^glise ; que leurs 
sujets ne peuvent etre dispenses de la soumission et de 1'obeissance qu'ils 
leur doivent, ou absous du serment de fidelite ; et que cette doctrine, ne- 
cessaire pour la tranquillite publique, et non moms avantageuse a 1'IiJglise 
qu'& Tetat, doit etre inviolablement suivie, comme conforme. a la parole de 
DieUj a la tradition des saints peres, et aux exemples des saints. (Euvres 
Choisies de Bossuet, torn. v. pp. 335-336. Paris ed., 1822. 

Bossuet's subsequent defence of the Declaration was elaborate, learned, 
and very eloquent ; but be seems to have shrunk, six hundred years after, 
from direct collision with the words and acts of Gregory. 

1 Scitis enim quia nostri officii et apostolicae sedis est providentiae ma- 
jora Ecclesiarurn negotia discutere, et dictante justitia delinire. Hoc 
autem quod inter eos agitur negotium tantae gravitatis est tantique peri- 
culi, ut si a nobis fuerit aliqxia occasione neglectum, non solura illis et 
nobis, sed etiam universal.! Ecclesiae magnum et lamentabile pariat detri- 
mentum. Epist., lib. iv. ep. xxiii. 

The business in hand at that time was to decide whether Henry or 
Eudolph should be Emperor of Germany I 
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promised to the successful and masterful king further 
increase of power as the reward of an increase of piety. 1 

No doubt he was ambitious of success. No doubt 
what Yillemain has excellently described as " the clever 
instinct of power " [" cet habile instinct du pouvoir "] 
taught him that such fierce domination of tone would 
have its effect on the stubborn natures which he ad- 
dressed. But he certainly seems to have been sincere 
in his primary conviction that the purified Church 
should govern the Continent, govern the world; and 
that the secular order, even as represented by conquer- 
ing kings, should be subordinate to the spiritual which 
Christ had ordained, of which the Holy Ghost was the 
perpetual vivifying energy, and of which it had come to 
pass that he for the time was the consecrated head. 

His missionary activities went on all the time, while 
he was contending with such incessant and vehement 
vigor against the devices and arms of Henry. In Hun- 
gary, Bohemia, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, his efforts 
to extend Christianity were constant. He sent teach- 
ers, animated by his contagious enthusiasm, to those 
remote and inhospitable countries. He. sought assidu- 
ously to draw young men from them, to be instructed 
at Rome in learning and religion. He was not afraid of 
the fury of the greatest. He was not unmindful of the 
crimes of the weaker. The Bishop of Cracow had been 

1 Sicut enim ad inundi pulchritudinem, oculis carneis diversis tem- 
poribus reprsesentandam, solem et lunam omnibus aliis eminentiora dispo- 
suit luminaria, sic, ne creatura, qtiam sui benignitas ad imaginem suarn in 
hoc mundo creaverat, in erronea et mortifera traheretur pericula, providit 
in apostolica et regia dignitate per diversa rcgeretur officia. Qua taraen 
majoritatis et minoritatis diatantia religio sic se mo vet Christiana, ut cura 
et dispensation apostolicae diguitatis post Deum gubernetur regia. Opera, 
lib. vii. ep. xxy. 

The words of Gregory were repeated by luiioceut Third, a century later. 
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assassinated, by the order of Boleslas, king of Poland, 
whom his reprimands had offended, instantly, from 
the watchful pontiff, flashed forth an interdict on the 
kingdom. The churches were shut to all divine offices, 
the violent king was deposed, excommunicated, driven 
from his kingdom, and in his flight is said to have been 
killed and devoured by dogs. Whatever the faults of 
Hildebrand were, aside from the prolific primarj T error 
of confounding the pontificate with Christianity, it can- 
not be S3J.d that he was swayed from what to him ap- 
peared his just purpose by any threats or any flatteries ; 
that he yielded or cringed before power; that he bur- 
dened the weak because they were weak, or tolerated 
and pardoned the sinner who was strong. He sacrificed 
the dearest ambition of his life the initiation of a 
crusade to recover Jerusalem, which he had hoped to 
lead in person to his determination to have Europe 
compacted, educated, and governed by a purified Church. 
Only once, I think, did he for a moment relax his de- 
crees against the continuing and demoralizing simony, 
or on behalf of clerical celibacy. Toward the end of 
his life, when the difficulties in his path appeared insur- 
mountable, when it looked as if the papacy itself must 
be fatally stricken by the forces against it, and chaos 
must follow, he undoubtedly did this, allowing a tempo- 
rary suspension of the rigor of his rules. 1 With this ex- 
ception he held to his standard of what to him appeared 
the purity of the Church, with its proper lordship over 
continent and world. He went even to the perilous 

1 His letter to his legates, in part, ran : Quod vero de sacerdotibus inter- 
rogastis, placet nobis ut impnesentiarum, turn propter populorum turba- 
tiones, turn etiam. propter bonorum inopiatn, scilicet <jiiia paucissirni sunt 
qui fidelibus Christianis officia religionis persolvant, pro tempore rigoreru 
canonicum temperando, debeatis sufferre. Opera, lib. ix. ep. iii. 
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extreme of implicitly denying the objective validity 
of the sacraments, and conditioning their virtue on the 
personal character of the officiating priest, when he 
called the faithful to refuse those sacraments as admin- 
istered by simoniacal prelates, or by those whom such 
had ordained. 1 The consequences of this came after- 
ward, in effects from which Gregory himself might 
have shrunk; but at the time he did not hesitate. He 
threw his whole force, to the last atom, into the con- 
test. Even the wide disuse of religious rites did not 
frighten him. He summoned the people to take part 
with him against all powers in Church or State which 
did not submit to his decrees, even if under the terms 
of such decrees the new-born babe received no baptism, 
the penitent sinner no absolution, the dying no saving 
viaticum. He was determined on his end, and so far as 
the titular emperor was concerned it seemed in January, 
A.D. 1077, as if that end had been fully attained. 

Excommunicated, and pontifically deposed, with re- 
bellion constantly widening at home, deserted and ar- 
dently antagonized by his mother, perhaps with the 
superstitious fears natural to a violent and undisci- 
plined mind awakening in him, Henry, in that year, 

1 Anno Domini MLXXIV., Gregorius sedit in cathedra Rom ana annis 
duodecim,mense uno,et tribus diebus, qui Hildebrandus vocatus an tea fuerat. 
Iste Papa in synodo gerierali simoniacos excomrnunicavit, uxoratos sacerdo- 
tes a divino rernovit officio, et laicis missas eorum audire interdixit, novo 
exemplo et, tit multis visum cst, inconsiderate judicio, contra sanctorum 
patrum sententiam, qui scripserunt, quod sacramenta quae in eoclcsia finnt, 
baptisma, chrisma, corpus Christ! et sanguis, Spiritu invisibiliter co-oper- 
ante eorundem sacramoiitorum ciFcctum, seu per bonos sen per malos intra 
Dei ecclesiam dispcnsantur ; tameu quia Spiiitus Sanctus mystice ilia 
vivificat, nee bonorum mentis arnplificantur, nee peccatis malorum attcnu- 
antur. Ex qua re tain grave oritur scandal um, ut nullius hferesis tern pore 
sancta ecclesia graviori sit schismate discissa. MATT. PARIS : Chron. 
Majora, ii. 12 ; an. 1074. 
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after all Ms defiances, was reduced to the memorable 
submission at Canossa, the story of which has never 
ceased to stir men's hearts with quite opposite emo- 
tions. No picture continues more distinct on the annals 
of the past. Climbing and crossing the icy Alps in the 
midst of winter, the severest winter of the eleventh 
century, when nearly all the vines were killed, and 
when the Rhine was frozen till the middle of April, 
attended only by the queen, their son, and the smallest 
unarmed escort, the king presented himself at the castle 
of Canossa, an impregnable fortress built on a rocky 
hill, encircled by a triple wall, in which Gregory at the 
time was staying. The place is now in ruins, and few 
travellers pause to view the remaining fragments of 
mounds and walls on their way from Reggio to Modena. 
But here was then a famous fortress, apparently of ir- 
reducible strength. For three days the humbled king 
waited in the space between the first and second walls, 
standing barefooted on the snow, and fasting until even- 
ing. On the fourth day he was admitted to the pres- 
ence of the pontiff, with his feet still bare, in a peni- 
tential robe. Casting himself on the ground before 
Gregory, he entreated his pardon. The severe condi- 
tions of the forgiveness, with the consequent loosing of 
the anathema, had already been accepted by Henry, 
and the absolution followed. Chanting the psalms 
"Miserere mei, Domine " and "Deus miscreatur," the 
pontiff struck the king on the shoulder with a slight 
switch at the end of each verse, and then, after prayer, 
resuming his mitre, declared him absolved and fully 
restored to the communion of the Church. He then 
proceeded to celebrate the Eucharist, inviting the king 
to partake with him ; and then it must have been that 
he accepted for himself, and proposed to Henry, the 
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tremendous test, as it appeared to them both, of taking 
simultaneously the consecrated wafer, on condition that 
it should clear the recipient of the crimes imputed to 
him if he were innocent, or that the Lord, whose body 
was in it, should strike him there with sudden death if 
he were guilty. 

Henry had broken treaties, would break them again, 
as if they had been spider-webs on his path; and it 
is not probable that he would have demurred to any 
number of formal oaths attesting his innocence. But 
he shrank appalled before that awful adjuration, and 
evaded the test. He thus went out from the presence 
of the pontiff apparently absolved, but as Gregory is 
reported to have said, " in fact more accusable than he 
had been;" 1 and from that time the sword never de- 
parted from his house. He fought, intrigued, again 
called a council, at Brixen in the Tyrol, for deposing 
the Pope and electing another. Such an one was 
elected, Guibert, Archbishop of Ravenna, and Henry 
conducted him with an army to Rome, which they to- 
gether entered in triumph, after long delays, at Christ- 
mas, A.D. 1083. On the Palm Sunday following, Guibert 

1 Certe obediens erat rex Henrichus apostolicoe auctoritati, quando 
promiserat ad omnia quae justa essent consensum prsebere Romano pon- 
tifici, . . . donee in gratiain cum papa rediit et ad comprobandum eccle- 
siastics reconciliationis testimoriium sacram communion em corporis et 
sanguinis Domini de manti eius accepit, mensam cum ipso papa adiit ac 
deinde dimissus est in pace, qualem scilicet pacem Judas simulavit, non 
qualem Clmstus reliquit. Nam tune aderat et legatio Saxonum, hostium 
scilicet regis et Gregoriaiue partis fautorum, et rescripsit eis quserentibus 
interrumpere omnibus modis initum reconciliationis pactum : Ne solliciti, 
inquit, sitis, quoniam culpabihorcm eum reddo vobis. WALTRAMUS : De 
Unitate EccUsicc [circa 1090], lib. ii. 15. 

Waltram makes no mention of the test proposed by Gregory and avoided 
by Henry, but the words of the pontiff cited by him have in that their 
natural occasion and explanation. 
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was installed as Pope in St. Peter's, taking the title of 
Clement Third, and at Easter he gave to Henry the im- 
perial crown. Subsequently, Rome was captured, rav- 
aged and burned, by the southern Normans, with a 
multitude of Saracen allies, who had come to the relief 
of Gregory, and he was conducted to the Lateran palace. 
When they in turn left the ruined city, he followed them 
to Salerno, where, as I have said, in A.D. 1085, he died. 
But his system survived him ; and Henry never recov- 
ered from the disasters which under the imperious and 
inplacable pontiff had fallen upon him. His sons suc- 
cessively rebelled against him; his wife, the empress, 
accused him before a council of what appear wholly 
incredible crimes ; at times he was on the edge of sui- 
cide; and at last his unhappy and turbulent life was 
closed at Lige, A.D. 1106, after a reign of fifty years, 
and his diadem and sword were sent to the son who 
was at the time approaching him for battle. 

Subsequently to his day no pontiff ever sought the 
imperial sanction of his election. It is a significant 
illustration of the vast momentum which Gregory had 
given to the system identified with his name, that even 
in the synod convened by Clement Third at Rome, while 
Gregory was practically a prisoner in St. Angelo, a 
synod composed of those friendly to the Emperor and 
hostile to Gregory, the principles and maxims which 
the latter had announced were essentially accepted. 
The excommunication of the Emperor Avas declared 
irregular, because he had not been heard in reply to 
the charges against him. But the right of the pontiff 
to excommunicate kings was left unchallenged. His 
maxims against simony, and the marriage of priests, 
were also repeated by Clement, though he carefully af- 
firmed the validity of the sacraments as independent of 
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the character of the priest. Morally, if not physically, 
Hildebrand had conquered. His austere character, his 
daring spirit, the temper of the times, the inveterate 
tendencies which led all peoples to look to Rome for 
light and law, the craving for some securely established 
unity on the Continent, had given to his plans a power 
and predominance which continued for centuries, though 
he himself, with a tragic justice, must die in exile 
without the sight. After him, the only unity ever looked 
for in Europe was a unity under the papacy. Of an 
all-embracing secular empire no man anywhere longer 
dreamed. l 

Following his death, after the brief pontificate of 
Victor Third, one of his friends, another of those 
friends, Otho, Bishop of Ostia, who had been trained 
at the same monastery of Clugni, who had been one of 
his legates and confidants, and who had been named by 
him as fit for the succession, was made pontiff, with the 
title of Urban Second; and he it was who, while in- 
sisting as strenuously as had Gregory himself on what 
to both appeared the necessary reform and supremacy 
of the Church, was able to carry out the immense con- 
ception of a European crusade to conquer for Chris- 
tendom the holy places of the Gospels. This had been, 
as I have said, a favorite and an animating design with 

1 Nous somroes accoutumes k nous representer Gregoire VII. comme un 
homme qui a voulu rendre toutes choses imraobiles, comme un adversaire 
du developpemcnt intellectucl, du progres social, comme un homme qui 
pretendait retenir le monde dans tin systeme stationnairo ou retrograde. 
Rien n'est moins vrai, Messieurs ; Gregoire VII. etait un reformateur par 
la voie du despotisme, comrne Charlemagne et Pierre-le-Grand. II a voulu 
reformer 1'Eglise, et par 1'JEglise la societu civile ; y introduire plus de 
moralite, plus de justice, plus de regie ; il a voulu le faire par le Saint- 
Siege et a son profit. GUIZOT : Hist, de la Civil, en Europe, pp. 178, 179. 
Paris ed., 1846. 
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Gregory, who had publicly announced it in a circular 
letter to the faithful as early as A.D. 1074, and who had 
especially asked the support for it of Henry of Germany. 
The plan in his time could not be realized. The suc- 
cess of Urban in carrying it out is of itself a demon- 
stration of the immense impulse which had come to the 
Church, with the almost incalculable advance achieved 
in the general European spirit of energy and courage. 
From Europe under the foul domination of Benedict 
Ninth to Europe under the pupil of Hildebrand, the 
change is almost as great as from one planet to an- 
other ; and the finally successful effort to combine sev- 
ered and hostile States for the vast and costly common 
enterprise in the East shows how the invigorated Church 
was renewing the public unity which after Charlemagne 
had seemed hopelessly lost. 

The outline of the remarkable story may be rapidly 
recalled. Ten years after the death of Gregory, A.D. 
1095, a vast assembly of thousands of the clergy and 
ten thousands of the laity was gathered at Piacenza 
the Italian city lying midway between Milan and 
Parma to meet the new pontiff. No roof being vast 
enough to cover the assembly, its meetings were held 
in open fields outside the city. The envoys of the 
Eastern Emperor were present, to ask the aid of West- 
ern Christendom against Saracen and Turk. The hearts 
of the excitable multitudes were deeply stirred by pa- 
thetic appeals, and the hour for the movement appeared 
to have come. But Urban, with adroit sagacity, de- 
ferred its full inauguration to a time and a place yet 
more opportune. In the autumn of the same year he 
met a still larger assembly, at Clermont in Auvergne. 
Peter the Hermit had previously traversed the king- 
dom, with his terrible narrative of the murder and 
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outrage inflicted on pilgrims when seeking the holy 
sepulchre of the Lord, and with fierce exhortations 
founded upon the bloody story. Urban had given him, 
a year before, pontifical sanction for his mission. The 
impetuous French people, always responsive to high 
and remote imaginative conceptions, had been tumul- 
tuously aroused by his words, and were ready to be 
swept into a general delirium of passion. The country 
was volcanic, 1 the council full of irrepressible fire; and 
when Urban, himself a Frenchman, ascended the lofty 
temporary scaffold and began his address, it seemed to 
those who heard him as if the inspiration of God were 
as plainly present as it had been at Pentecost. Three 
reports of his speech have remained, but all agree in 
the substance of his appeal. It was for the rescue from 
defiling infidel possession of the royal city which the 
Divine Redeemer had made illustrious by His residence, 
had hallowed by His passion, had purchased by His cross, 
had gloriously crowned by His resurrection. When he 
closed this ruler of kings, this official head of the re- 
combined Christendom, this earthly vice-gerent of God 
with the thought that they were not really called to 
surrender home-ties in this far expedition, since to the 
Christian all the earth is a place of exile while in an- 
other and better sense all the earth is his home, and 
with the august pontifical promise that leaving patri- 
monies here they should attain better in the kingdom 
of heaven, and that dying in this service they should 

1 Michelet lias described it well : Vaste incendie eteint, aujourd'lmi 
pare presque partout d'une forte et rude vegetation. Le noyer pivote sur 
le basalte, et le ble germe sur la pierre ponce. Les feux interieurs ne sont 
pas tellemeut assoupis quc certaine vallce ne fume encore, et que les touffis 
du Mont-Dor ne rappellent la Solfatare et la Grotte du Chien. Villes noires, 
b&ties de lave, Clermont, Saint-Flour, etc. Hist, de France, torn. ii. pp. 
35, 36. Paris ed., 1835. 
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live forever, with their sins washed away, in the man- 
sions of the Blessed, the universal, passionate cry, 
" God wills it ! God wills it ! " broke from the assembly 
as of old the flame and molten lava had burst from the 
cloven hills around them. Red cloths and stuffs were 
not abundant enough to furnish crosses. All over 
France, all over Europe, swept the swift, impassionat- 
ing contagion; and the power of the Pontiff, of the 
Church represented by him before Europe, rose as in a 
moment to such a pitch of eminence and of splendor as 
Gregory Seventh in his wildest dreams could scarcely 
have imagined. It was in large part the outcome of 
his work, though he had seemed to struggle vainly for 
the effect, to die at last in painful discomfiture. His 
intrepid spirit and indomitable zeal for the mastery of 
the Church over disunited States presided still in the 
councils of Christendom. 

The effect of the crusade thus initiated was to stimu- 
late, to a degree before unexampled, the general mind 
of Western Europe ; to unite the peoples in sympathetic 
alliance for a magnificent enterprise, on behalf of a 
remote and ideal end ; to bring forth whatever chival- 
ric quality was common to different classes in the 
State, and to loosen in a measure the constraining 
bonds of that severing feudalism which had not only 
manacled but practically destroyed general society. It 
made the peasant as well as the prince the soldier of 
the cross. It compelled a wide and beneficent distri- 
bution of estates. It gave increase of wealth to mer- 
chants and artisans, who provided the vast equipment 
for the hosts. It expanded and lifted the popular 
thought, before wholly occupied with local affairs and 
with neighboring strifes. It brought Europe and Asia 
face to face, as till then they had not boon since the 
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early Empire was divided. It tended in many ways to 
make the last decade of the eleventh century a widely 
different period from either of the three gloomy decades 
with which it had begun. A wholly new freedom and 
energy of movement became evident in it, prophetic of 
things still better to come. 

After Urban Second had passed away, closing eleven 
years of pontifical service, another friend and pupil of 
Hildebrand, also for a time a monk at Clugni, was 
placed upon the papal throne, under the title of Paschal 
Second; and he it was who saw Henry Fourth com- 
pelled at last, by the treachery of his son, to seek final 
release from the ban of the Church, and to surrender 
his empire. But the same pontiff saw also the son and 
successor of the dethroned monarch master of Rome, 
after a destroying march through Italy, master of his 
own person, of the Vatican and St. Peter's; he saw him- 
self compelled to crown the conquering monarch, and 
to make with him a solemn treaty in which much was 
yielded for which Gregory had tenaciously fought. 
Germany, in other words, had not been crushed by all 
the calamities which she had suffered. Hildebrand 
had builded better than he knew. The recoil of his 
blows had been equal to the stroke. The people had 
been aroused by the fierce democracy of his appeal, 
while the Church had been partially purified; and 
though for a time it seemed as if the papacy would 
become too strong for civilization, in the final effect 
it had to accept the imperative demands of secular 
advance and social order. 1 

1 To many thoughtful and dispassionate minds even the gigantic power 
wielded by the popes during the middle ages will appear justifiable in itself 
(though they will repudiate the i'alse pretensions on which it was founded, 
and the false opinions which were associated with it), since only by such 
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Other movements, doctrinal, spiritual, rather than 
strictly ecclesiastical, belong also to the close of this 
century; and other great names give it lustre in his- 
tory. The impulse which wrought in it had become 
inherent, was no longer imported and dependent It 
was general, therefore, not local; and it found expres- 
sion in many strong characters. 

Peter Damiani, whom I have already mentioned, be- 
longs in his public life chiefly to the third quarter of 
the century, having died in A.D. 1072; but his influence 
continued after his death, and indeed was long a pres- 
ence in the Church. Of somewhat narrow mind, no 
doubt, and of a harsh and vehement temper, but faithful 
to his convictions, fearless of opposition, while ascetic 
in his habits, and intensely zealous for the purity of the 
Church, he rose from low conditions in life according 
to some a deserted child, compelled to turn swineherd 
to the high rank of bishop and cardinal, the offices 
being thrust upon him without his wish, and almost 
against his final consent. His aims were well-nigh fa- 
natically practical ; yet he made himself familiar, as 
abundantly appears, with the Latin classics. He loved 
solitude better than society, yet he took without shrink- 
ing a prominent and a dangerous part in public affairs 
when summoned by the Pope. The eulogist of her- 
mits, the inventor of a new and severe form of penance, 
the intrepid critic and censor of pontiffs when they 
seemed to him to need it, laying down at last his car- 
dinal's hat to become abbot of a monastery, he left be- 
hind him a lesson of character and of self-subduing 

a providential concentration of authority could the Church, humanly 
speaking, have braved the storms of those ages of anarchy and violence. 
Bp. LIGHTFOOT : Appendix to Comm. on Philippians, p. 244. London ed., 
1379. 
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example more important and fruitful than any lesson 
of his treatises or his sermons, his letters, or his lives 
of the saints. A translated stanza of the celebrated 
hymn, " De gloria et gaudiis Paradisi, " which was prob- 
ably composed by him on a suggestion from the wri- 
tings of Augustine, gives perhaps as clearly as anything 
the key to his career : 

"Grant me vigor, while I labor 

In the ceaseless battle pressed, 
That Thou mayest, the conflict over, 

Grant me everlasting rest ; 
That I may at length inherit 

Thee, my Portion, ever blest. " l 

The vehemence of the warrior, the narrowness of the 
monk, were blended in him with the ardent faith and 
hope of the Christian. 

Lanfranc, whose name will be memorable in history 
while the English annals continue to be read, was of 
the same century, born A.D. 1005, and dying in England 
A.D. 1089. Born in Pavia, of a family which gave him 
opportunities for distinction, having been educated for 
the bar, having followed for some time the profession 
of an advocate, and having himself subsequently founded 
an important seminary at Avranchcs in Normandy, he 
at length sought admission to the monastery at Bee, 
"the Bee," more properly, the name coming from a 
rivulet flowing near, and there adopted fully the mo- 
nastic life. Ascetic in spirit, but courtly in manner, of 
wide and cultivated practical sagacit}^, with the highest 
repute for logic and learning, he became prior of the 
monastery, and then of the larger one at Caen. At 

1 The entire hymn, of sixty-one lines, is found in Daniel's "Thesaurus 
Hymnologicus," torn. i. pp. 116, 117. Leipsic ed., 1855. It is there at- 
tributed, however, to Augustine. 
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length lie was called by William the Conqueror, who 
knew and honored his remarkable capacity and char- 
acter, to be archbishop of Canterbury; and at the com- 
mand of Alexander Second, he accepted the office. To 
him both the Church and the State of England were 
largely indebted for the influence which he successfully 
exerted on "William and his successor. The genius of 
the statesman was combined in him with a devout piety. 
The comments upon the epistles of Saint Paul attri- 
buted to him show attentive Biblical studies. His 
contest with Berengarius, on the real presence of the 
Lord in the Eucharist, exhibits the eager and skilled 
theologian. But his personal spirit was the instrument 
of his noblest achievements. The character which all 
recognized in him, with the restraint and dignity of his 
life, rebuked the dissoluteness, encouraged the aspira- 
tion for purity, of both of which the age was full. 

A greater thinker, a more profound theologian, suc- 
ceeded him in the See of Canterbury, the illustrious 
Anselm, the memory of whom those widely severed 
from the communion of which he was the glory still 
hold in their hearts. Also of Italian parentage, born 
in Aosta, under the shadow of the Alps, A.D. 1033, he 
also died at Canterbury, seventy-six years after, A.D. 
1109. After a beautiful childhood, in which he thought 
heaven to be upon the top of the mountains to whose 
shining splendor he looked up, and to whoso summits 
he went in his dreams to see the Lord, 1 by the death of 



1 Ingrediens itaque ptier, a Domino vocatur. Accedit, atque ad pedes 
ejus sedet. Interrogator jucunda affabilitate quis sit, vel unrle, quidve 
velit. Respondet ille ad interrogata, juxta quod rein osse sciebat. Tune 
ad imperium Domini panis ci nitidissimus per dapifmun afiertur, eoque 
coram ipso reficitur. Mane igitur cum quid viderit ante oculos mentis 
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Ms mother "the anchor of his heart was lost, and it 
was thrown almost a wreck on the waves of the world. " l 
Keenly alive, however, to the attractions of study and 
of thought, and with the impulse to a nobler spiritual 
life striving against whatever had been irregular in his 
habit, he also came to the monastery of Bee, became its 
prior, and afterward its abbot; and finally, after the 
death of Lanfranc, followed him, with great personal 
reluctance, to the ecclesiastical throne of England. 
The sixteen years of his archiepiscopal life were 
years of struggle, vicissitude, and at times of apparent 
defeat. An important part of them was passed in exile. 
But he served England as nobly as any native hero 
could have done, through his intrepid and masterful 
spirit, which the furious will of William Rufus could 
not bend, while his large and rich intellectual work has 
made the Church of Christ from that day to this his 
constant debtor. 

He has justly been called "the Augustine of the 
Middle Age." Not surpassing others of his time, per- 
haps, in mere dialectical acuteness and force, he had 
an aptitude which no other showed for intent, con- 
tinuous, and profound meditation on the subliinest and 
most difficult themes. His renowned ontological argu- 
ment for the existence of God not wholly original 
with himself, but completing and surpassing other forms 
of the argument still commands the admiration even 
of those who do not wholly accept it, while to not a few of 
the greater philosophical minds of modern time it has 

Domini refectum fuisse credebat, hocque coram aliis ita esse publice asse- 
rebat. EADMER : Vita, S. Anselmi, lib. i. 

No doubt Eadmer heard the story from Anselm himself. 

1 Defuncta vero ilia, illico navis cordis cjus, quasi anchora perdita, in 
fluctus seculi pene tota dilapsa est. Ibid. 
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seemed sufficient. On the concord between Divine fore- 
knowledge and human freedom he largely meditated, 
and to the work of showing the essential harmony be- 
tween them he gave enthusiastic endeavor; while his 
famous treatise, " Cur Deus Homo, " which aims to set 
forth the moral ground ot the incarnation, and to pre- 
sent a sufficient exposition of the atonement, makes 
him pre-eminent among the Christian thinkers of his 
time. It is not too much to say that it revolutionized 
the thought of Europe on that majestic and vital theme. 
To the end, his mind was engaged in like manner. As 
Palm Sunday dawned, while his brethren were sitting 
around him, when one of them said, " Lord Father, we 
apprehend that you are about to leave the world for 
your Lord's Easter court," his reply was, "If this be 
His will, I shall gladly obey it; but if He chooses 
rather that I shall remain among you a little longer, 
until I am able to solve a question on which I am reflect- 
ing, on the origin of the soul, I shall thankfully receive 
it, since I know not whether any one will finish the 
work when I am gone. " 1 A profound thinker, an illus- 
trious teacher, a mighty kindler of thought in others, 
austere in life, uncompromising in discipline, yet won- 
derfully sweet and affectionate in sympathy, affable, gra- 
cious, of a supreme piety, -ready to take hell, with 
unblemished purity, rather than to be thrust into heaven 
while stained with sin, 2 -it is no wonder that men 

1 Repondit : Equidem si voluntas cjus in lioc est, voluntati cjus libens 
parebo. Verum si mallet me adhuc inter vos saltern tarn diu manere, 
donee qusestionem, quam de animae origine rnente revolve, absolvere possem, 
gratiosus acciperem, eo auod nescio ntrani aliquis earn me dcfuncto sit abso- 
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loved him as few have deserved to be loved ; that mira- 
cles were attributed to him in life, and that beautiful 
portents were believed to attend his burial. It was not 
till the close of the fifteenth century that he was for- 
mally canonized. It was not till the last century that 
his name was enrolled on the pontifical list of Church 
authorities. But centuries before, Dante had seen him, 
you remember, in his vision of Paradise, among the 
spirits of light and power in the sphere of the sun. 
With prophets, theologians, jurists, he saw him; with 
Thomas Aquinas and Hugo of St. Victor, with Bona- 
ventura the "seraphic doctor," with Nathan the Seer, 
with the sainted Chrysostom. Certainly the age was 
neither intellectually nor morally sterile, nor wanting 
in strong spiritual impulse, which could present such a 
product as the genius and spirit of Anselm. 

Nor merely by the appearance of illustrious men is that 
new impulse which wrought in Europe in the latter part of 
the eleventh century made apparent. Discussions arose, 
and were eagerly prosecuted, which before would have 
seemed impossible. Institutions were founded, or were 
vastly enlarged, from which subsequent times took in- 
struction and courage. The doctrine of the Real Pres- 
ence of the Lord in the wafer came to the front, and 
keenly stirred the minds of many. Berengarius of Tours, 
following in the line of John Erigena, maintained that 
the body of the Lord was there spiritually only, not cor- 
poreally, to be received by the heart not by the mouth, 
the bread and the wine continuing in their substance un- 
changed. His opinion was not approved, but condemned. 
Lanfranc wrote forcibly against it. At a synod at 
Rome, A.D. 1050, and at subsequent synods and coun- 

deberet ; prius infernum, quam pcccatum, appetcret. EADMER : Vita 8. 
Anselmi, ii. 16. 
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cils on to A.D. 1079, the opinion attributed to him was 
contradicted and anathematized, and he was more than 
once in peril of his life. But the fact that the question 
was mooted at all, with the further facts that argument 
was employed against him, that many others agreed 
with his thought, and that no great final severity was 
exercised toward him though he had spoken contemptu- 
ously both of pontiffs and of the Roman Church, these 
show a positive moral advance from the dreary tor- 
por of the previous century. 1 The appearance and 
propagation of even extreme heretical opinions, at the 
theological school at Orleans and elsewhere, show the 
same prophetic ferment in the mind of the West. It 
can hardly be reckoned without significance that in 
this century first came to European hands, in cotton 
paper, a new instrument for recording and communi- 
cating thought, in place of the scarce and costly parch- 
ment. Its use was at first exceptional and infrequent ; 
but more and more it was sure to give extended facil- 
ities for chronicles, correspondence, and the careful 
exhibition of whatever men believed. 

Convents were multiplied and enriched in the cen- 
tury, in consequence, partly, of the large gifts bestowed 
upon them by those who in its earlier years had ex- 
pected the near end of the world. The Grande Char- 
treuse, near Grenoble, was thus founded by Bruno of 
Cologne, A.D. 1084; the Abbey of Citeaux, by Robert 
of Molesme, under the protection of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy in A. D. 1098. The magnificent Abbey of St. 
Benignus, at Dijon, had been founded earlier, and was 
already extensive and powerful, while Clugni was a 

1 It is to be remembered that not until A.D. 1215, under Innocent 
Third, did the doctrine of Transubstantiation become a formulated dogma 
of the Church. 
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renowned seminary for bishops and pontiffs. The Ab- 
bey of St. Evroult, made famous by Ordericus Vitalis, 
began in the middle of the century; and even the an- 
cient monastery of Monte Cassino only finished its 
magnificent church in A.D. 1070. 

Meantime, all over the Continent, other churches 
were arising, more vast and stately than before had 
been known, in consequence of the recent riches con- 
tributed for them. The fears of the vicious had con- 
spired with the devotion of the pious. The prophecy 
ascribed to Merlin had been accomplished, and gold 
had been extracted from both the nettle and the lily. 
As Raoul Glaber said, after the threatened day of doom, 
all Christian peoples seemed to contend with each other 
which should raise the most superb churches. " It was 
as if the whole world had thown off the rags of its an- 
cient time, and had come to apparel itself in the white 
robe of the churches." 1 St. Mark's, at Venice, was 
not finished till the end of the century, to be by us 
freshly admired after eight hundred years. The cathe- 
dral of Pisa, wonderful alike for its grand proportions 
and the charming completeness of its melodious details, 
begun in A.D. 1015, was also finished with the century. 
The cathedrals of Siena, Modena, Parma, and other 
Italian cities, belong to the same age ; while in north- 
ern Europe the now and urgent spiritual forces were 
equally breaking into sudden exhibition in immense 
and lovely structures. The church at Freyburg in 
Baden, in which Bernard afterward preached the cru- 

1 Igitur infra supradictum mill esirn urn tertio jam fere imminente anno, 
contigit in universe pene terrarum Orbe, prsecipue tamen in Italia et in 
Galliis, innovari Ecclesiarum Basilicas. . . . ^Ernulabatur tamen quseque 
gens Christicolarum adversus alteram decentiore frui ; erat enim instar ac 
si mundus ipse excutiendo seinet, rejecta vetustate, passim candidam Ec- 
clesiarum vestem indueret. Hist, sui temp., lib. iii. cap. iv. 
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sade, belonged to this period. Strasburg, Mayence, 
Trdves, Worms, Basel, Brussels, Dijon, bloomed into 
the beauty of their superb churches. The cathedral of 
Chartres, always since renowned in Europe, with its 
pointed arches, flying- buttresses, and the marvellous 
glass which even the fires of Revolution- have spared, 
was begun about A. r>. 1060, though principally fin- 
ished a century later. The wonderful Abbey Church at 
Clugni, 580 feet in length, 120 in width, continuing 
almost to our time, was commenced in A.D. 1089, while 
the full reach of its massive magnificence was only 
subsequently attained. The cathedrals at Autun and 
Poictiers, the Abbey Church at Vezelai, with St. Ste- 
phen's at Caen, and many others, are of the same time. 
All northern Europe was flowering into Christian ar- 
chitecture, delicate and mighty, as Alpine slopes with 
sudden exuberance clothe themselves in wealth of 
blooms when the icy fetters have been removed. 

Education revived, and the old plans of Charlemagne 
were once more put into wide operation, as schools 
were established in important cathedral towns for the 
instruction of youth, with the training of men for the 
offices of the priesthood. Libraries of manuscripts be- 
gan to be gathered more numerously and largely ; and 
from the collections started at this time the modern 
world derives not a few of its most prized vellums. 
One, at least, of the sweetest of the mediaeval hymns 
is attributed to this period, the " Yeni Sancte Spiri- 
tus." The Breviary took its completed form after the 
middle of the century, from which the Anglican Prayer- 
book has derived much of its dignity and charm. 1 A 

1 The history of the Breviary, not only from the time that it came as a 
book, so-called, into use, about A. D. 1050, but from the very commence- 
ment of the gradual process of its formation, is a great desideratum, per- 
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new fervor in preaching, expressing new fervor of 
thought and zeal, prepared the way for that preaching 
in the vernacular among different peoples which after- 
ward became a general practice. The study of jurispru- 
dence received at the same time a memorable impulse. 
It was not until A.D. 1135 that the city of Amalfi was cap- 
tured by the Pisans, after which the famous copy of the 
Pandects of Justinian now in the Laurentian Library 
at Florence, and formerly shown there as an almost 
sacred book, was transferred to Pisa. But the pictur- 
esque story which made that the source of all other 
copies of the Pandects, and of the culture which came 
to Europe from the revived study of Roman Law, was 
long since disproved by Muratori and Savigny. Ir- 
nerius, with whom learned investigation of the laws of 
Justinian appears to have commenced, was already lec- 
turing in Bologna at an early date in the eleventh cen- 
tury. Other teachers were associated with him. Many 
students were gathered around them. Glosses were 
made, or marginal interpretations of obscure words and 
sentences in the text ; and not only the relations of men 
in society became in a measure defined and liberalized, 
but the general teaching mind of the Continent took en- 
largement and increase of light from this ampler study 
of that ancient jurisprudence which had expressed the 
public ethical reason of the Empire. 

Poetic feeling began at the same time to press toward 
harmonious expression, among peoples before unfamil- 



haps the great desideratum in ritualistic works : the treatise of Grancolas 
supplying but a very small part of what is wanted. . . . While the beauty 
of our Prayer-book is but the faint shadow of the beauty of the Breviary, 
it would be much easier to correct the former by amplification than the 
latter by diminution. l)ji. J. M. NEALE : Essays on L'iturgiology, pp. 
2, 4. London ed., 1867. 
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iar with it and dwelling widely apart. The Troubadour 
period in Prance was already begun. That which fol- 
lowed in Germany was still in the future, since the 
Hohenstauffen princes, under whom it chiefly appeared, 
only came to the throne in the following century. But 
already the earliest Minnesingers were chanting their 
lays of faith and love and knightly valor, of nature in 
her delightful aspects, of womanhood in its sweet ma- 
jesty, and of the comic and tragic in human life. In 
Provence, still earlier, such singers had appeared. 
William of Guienne, whose lyric art was famous in 
his time, was born in A.D. 1070; and Courts of Love, 
at which bards recited in lyric competition, were held 
in Provence and in Catalonia before the end of the cen- 
tury. The Chanson de Roland, reported to have been 
sung by Taillefer before William of Normandy and his 
army, was evidently familiarly known before that time. 
One cannot yet trace the origin in Germany of the Nibe- 
lungenlied, or of the Gudrun, and the subsequent parts 
of the Helden-Buch ; but certainly the legends which 
found in them their composite expression had long be- 
fore become current among the people, as had been that 
of the Keineke Puchs. 1 It is indeed nowise impossible 

1 This Middle High-German Epic (the Mbelungenlied) is like an old 
church, in the building of which many architects have successively taken 
part, some of whom have scrupulously adhered to the original designs of 
their predecessors, while others have arbitrarily followed their own devices ; 
little minds have added paintings, scrolls, and side-wings, and Time has 
thrown over the whole the grey veil of age, so that the general impression 
is a noble one. . . . The whole may have been finished in about twenty 
years, from 1190 to 1210. . . . Even those who believe in the single 
authorship of the poem must acknowledge that the poet derived the sub- 
stance of his work from older lays, . . . and that the internal disparities 
are explained by the various songs made use of by the author. . . . The 
author of the Nibelungenlied cannot be known. W. SCHEIIKII : ///.-./. 
Germ. Lit., vol. i. pp. 102-103. Oxford ed., 1886. 
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that parts of the famous " Hero Book " may have been 
connected as has sometimes been surmised, through a 
survival of the fittest, with Charlemagne's collection 
of popular heroic songs. The most ancient Icelandic 
Edda goes back probably to the same century. It will 
not be denied, therefore, that true poetry was there, 
though that in whose equally exquisite substance and 
form the following times have found delight does not yet 
appear. The bold and brilliant image of Carlyle finds 
constant illustration in literary history : " Action strikes 
fiery light from the rock it has to hew through ; poetry 
reposes in the skyey splendor which that rough passage 
has led to." 1 

In a word it may be said, certainly, with no hesita- 
tion, that the eleventh century, after the first third of it 
had passed, constituted a period not of passive transi- 
tion, but of active and powerful transformation, through 
which the peoples of Europe passed from the foul dark- 
ness of the tenth Christian age into the comparatively 
clearer light and more healthful air of those which fol- 
lowed. The reaction in the Church toward purity in 



The story [of Gudran] attained its fullest development in the Nether- 
lands, probably in the eleventh century. . . . The story was known in 
Bavaria before the year 1100, and was treated in a celebrated poem not 
preserved to us, but referred to by the clerical poets of the twelfth century. 
About the year 1210 a poet of remarkable talent made it his theme. His 
work, like the songs of the Nibelungen epic, was afterwards much added 
to by other poets, and we have it in this enlarged form in a late manu- 
script. -Ibid., p. 125. 

The court of the Hohenstaufen was the centre of life for the whole 
southwest of Germany. . . . The minstrels were probably well received 
there throughout the twelfth century ; the only one whom we know by 
name, a certain Heinrich der Glichezare, made translations from the French, 
at the commission of an Alsatian nobleman, and in this way produced the 
oldest German poem on Reineke Fuclis. Ibid., p. 146. 

1 Miscellanies, iv. 394. Boston ed. 
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officials, and toward its enfranchisement from secular 
powers., or even an asserted supremacy over them which 
was to be conditioned upon such purity, contributed, as 
I think, to this effect. It was the most signal failure 
in history, so far as it aimed at complete papal domi- 
nation over States. But for the time it gave a new and 
needed sense of unity to Europe, in which was the con- 
dition of further progress. Under theocratic forms it 
revived and surpassed the earlier Empire. It made peo- 
ples more free, in the consciousness of constant possible 
access to a superior spiritual tribunal, while it made 
kings less sharply tyrannic. When the first most im- 
passioned crusade had come to its triumphant success 
in the capture of Jerusalem, on Friday, the fifteenth 
of July, in the last year of the century, at the same 
hour of the day, it was reverently remembered, at which 
the Lord had been crucified, the fruit of it was not 
principally in the aggrandizement of priesthood or of 
pontiff, but in the new relations which peoples profess- 
ing the Christian faith came thenceforth to sustain to 
each other; in widened thought, as distant regions 
were brought nearer; in an educated capacity for com- 
hiued effort in immense and costly enterprise. Then 
followed, in natural sequence, the more generous and 
elaborate cultivation of knighthood, the freshly reli- 
gious and consecrated tone taken by chivalry, the dis- 
tinct loosening of feudal bonds, the wide and useful 
exchange of estates. It was not lost, that blood poured 
out on the sands of the East. Europe gained from it 
what it had not expected, but what was worth more to 
it than would have been the possession for all time of 
all holy places. 

Ladies, and Gent-lemon: I have tried thus, however 
imperfectly, to outline before you the period which pre- 
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ceded the lifetime of Bernard, that we may have before 
us as plainly as possible the condition to which the 
Europe of his experience had at length been brought 
through the slow travail of suffering centuries. It is 
in that Europe of the twelfth century after Hilde- 
brand, after Urban, when the first crusade had stirred 
with vast whirl European society that we are to place 
him and his work. I can only hope that by this pro- 
longed though rapid resume I may have helped to a 
clearer apprehension of the particular environment of 
his life. Heavy and noisome shadows from the past 
brooded over it still, as I need not remind you. Ele- 
ments of fierce evilness contended in it with incipient 
forces of good. Its annals clash with shock of arms ; 
they ring with outcries of defiance or despair; they 
reverberate with the quarrels of high officers in the 
Church; they record intrigues, stratagems, combats, 
and they echo anathemas. The crudest thought, the 
most childish superstition, confront us often in places 
of authority, wielding at will destroying weapons. 
Poverty was unbounded, and the privilege of power 
was commonly reckoned the opportunity to oppress. 
It was, beyond doubt, a hard century to live in. Ex- 
cept for the deep instinct of life which calamities had 
not crushed, and which even the ruder forms of Chris- 
tianity always cherish and renew, it may well seem 
to us that the burdens of life would have been to many 
intolerably severe, that suicide as a refuge would have 
come to be familiar. 

But after all, as we step forth into it from the terri- 
ble period which had followed the end of Charlemagne's 
empire, we arc greeted with many encouraging signs of 
recent advance and of probable progress. The seem- 
ingly mad and hopeless chaos of the tenth century, and 
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of part of the eleventh, is at any rate behind us. The 
Empire, though again re-erected in name, has lost its 
former ecumenical character; it no longer extends 
across the Continent, and the vast area formerly em- 
braced in it is being broken up into separate kingdoms, 
politically divided, though morally allied. Larger free- 
dom of development has thus come to each, while the 
higher influences, subordinated before to imperial will, 
have henceforth a broadened range. A common eccle- 
siastical life pervades the kingdoms. Territorial impe- 
rialism has practically given place to a more commanding 
empire over souls. Military establishments are not as 
conspicuous and controlling as they were, and moral 
forces have new opportunity. The popes have come to 
be decent persons, and in many directions the exercise 
of their power is not unhelpful to general welfare. 
There is, on the whole, an increasing sensibility in the 
popular mind to what is high and rare in character, an 
increasing spirit of confident hope for better times, an 
increasing readiness to follow the lead of those in any 
station in whom benevolence, piety, learning, and cour- 
age are plainly united, while they are masters as well 
of the mystery and power of eloquent speech. The 
need of such men was never greater than at that time 
in Europe. The opportunity before them was certainly 
more ample than it had been in perhaps any century 
before; and we cannot be mistaken in feeling that a 
true genius for moral command then appearing, and 
working in sympathy with the new age, must find open- 
ings, and be conscious of incentives, hardly surpassed 
even in later and pleasanter centuries. 

Wide general tendencies are coming before us to 
partial exhibition, in which one sees prophetic indica- 
tions. The huddled huts around feudal castles are be- 
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ginning, at least, to grow toward villages, which, are to 
ripen into communes, and to furnish the nests of future 
liberties. Halls like that of William Rufus, rising at 
Westminster, though designed at first only for princely 
entertainments, are destined to become the memorable 
scenes of much that is grandest in the history of states. 
The life of the Old, which closed with the eleventh cen- 
tury, 1 and which gave inspiration to the oldest Spanish 
poem, which, distinguished critics have also, you know, 
pronounced the finest, 2 shows, through whatever subse- 
quent embellishment, the signally romantic and chiv- 
alrous temper toward which men's eyes were fondly 
turned. A new expectation was beginning to be mani- 
fest in the spirit of society, as well as in the Church; 
and with it came, not suddenly but in gradual develop- 
ment, new wideness of purpose, a fresh courage, more re- 
liance on moral forces, a more animating hope. There 
was certainly a turn, distinctly apparent, toward better 
times ; and it may not seem without significance that it 
was at the close of the eleventh century in its last de- 
cade that the pontiff, Urban Second, ordered the bells 

1 At Valencia, A. P. 1099. 

2 It is, indeed, a work which, as we read it, stirs us with the spirit of 
the times it describes ; and as we lay it down and recollect the intellectual 
condition of Europe when it was written, and for a long period before, it 
seems certain that, during the thousand years which elapsed from the time 
of the decay of Greek and Roman culture down to the appearance of the 
" Divina Commedia," no poetry was produced so original in its tone, or so 
full of natural feeling, picturesqueness, and energ) 7 . TICKNOR : Hist, of 
Span. Lit., vol. i. pp. 22, 23. 

Sanchez is of opinion that it [the poem] was composed about the middle 
of the twelfth century, some fifty years after the death of the Cid ; there 
are some passages which induce me to believe it the work of a contempo- 
rary. Be that as it may, it is unquestionably the oldest poem in the 
Spanish language. In my judgment it is as decidedly and beyond all 
comparison the finest. SOUTHEY : Chronicle of the did, p. 9. London 

ed., 1808. 

9 
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LEOTUEE III. 

BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX: HIS PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS. 

I VENTURE to hope that in the preceding lectures some 
things have become apparent which are important to a 
fair estimate of Bernard and his work ; these three, at 
least: that a distinct change toward better things had 
got itself established before the close of the eleventh 
century, giving reasonable hope of a subsequent slow 
but progressive improvement in the moral life of Europe 
and its social conditions; that this change had taken 
its rise, and continued to have the centre of its support, 
not in any plan of nobles or kings, or of the peoples who 
were passive before them, but in men of the Church, 
who had at heart the interests of Christ's kingdom as 
they understood that, and who were joyfully ready to 
strive and suffer on its behalf; and therefore that a 
man of consecrated spirit, coming to his place in the 
following century, if endowed with genius for com- 
mand, intense convictions, an energetic and inspiring 
will, would have opportunities for a wider work than 
had been possible before. Ambitions were still fierce, 
passions savage, oppressions enormous, wrongs innu- 
merable; but reaction had come from long periods of 
terrific decadence. Tendencies toward a brighter 
future were now positively inaugurated in Western 
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Christendom. There was more of just hopefulness for 
the victory of good forces. A general and influential 
European opinion was coming to be possible, if not 
already beginning to be manifest. And one who should 
stand apart from his contemporaries in unique spiritual 
quality and power, whether with or without any distin- 
guished titular rank, might thereafter impel and guide 
with new efficiency both those in high station and the 
common populations. 

If these things are as evident to you as to me, the 
purpose of the previous lectures has been accomplished, 
and we are ready to set the slender and shining figure 
of Bernard amid the times to which he gave elevation 
and lustre. The impulses which moved him, the ends 
which he sought, even the methods by which he pursued 
his unselfish aims, will become more clear to our ap- 
prehension; and some of the facts in his extraordinary 
life, which otherwise we might be tempted perhaps to 
remit to the realm of legend or romance, will stand be- 
fore us in definite outline, in the unprismatic light of 
history. 

He was born, as I have said, in Burgundy, at his 
father's castle of Fontaines, two miles or so from the 
city of Dijon, in the year A. D. 1091. He was named, 
probably, for his mother's father, Bernard, the feudal 
lord of Mont Bar, a few miles distant. 

The province of Burgundy was at that time, as since, 
as Michelet has said, "a goodly land, where cities put 
vine branches into their coats-of-arms, where every- 
body calls everybody else brother or cousin, a country 
of good livers and of joyous Christmascs. " 1 Its ver- 
durous slopes and sunny plateaux have been the birth- 
place of men and women whose eloquence in speccli 

1 Hist, de France, torn. ii. p. 92. Paris od., 1835. 
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or whose singular grace and charm in writing have 
adorned the literature, and in a measure have shaped 
the spirit, of the French people. Bossuet .was born 
there, 'the skilful disputant, the voluminous author, 
the counsellor of kings, and perhaps the most eloquent 
preacher in France after Bernard. Buffon was born 
there, whose wide research and poetic intuition of 
natural law made an era in the annals of physical 
science, and whose name is familiar wherever the sci- 
ence is pursued. Madame de Sevign6 was probably 
born there, at the Chateau de Bourbilly, whose spir- 
ited letters playful, piquant, affectionate, thoughtful 
have been a delight to successive generations. Cre- 
billon the elder, whose success as a tragic poet exas- 
perated Voltaire, was born at Dijon. So was Piron, 
whose witty epigrams were famous in their time. 
Diderot was born a few leagues away ; while, in more 
recent times, Lamartine was a Burgundian, who so 
surprisingly combined the poet and historian with the 
practical statesman and the popular leader, as was a 
little later Edgar Quinet, the enthusiastic interpreter 
of the German mind to the French, the brilliant ess.ay- 
ist and lecturer upon modern civilization. The skies 
of Burgundy have thus for centuries ripened wits as 
well as wines; and the order of the Golden Fleece, 
instituted there three centuries after Bernard, for the 
glory of knighthood and of the Church, only fairly 
represented, in name at least, the wealth and the warmth 
of the prosperous province. 

The immediate political relations of the province 
when Bernard was born were with the French king- 
dom, the other parts of the earlier kingdom of Bur- 
gundy, or Aries, having been detached from it, and a 
descendant of Hugh Capet being its powerful local sov- 
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ereign. Eight countships of Dijon, M^con, Chalons- 
sur-Saone, Auxonne, S6mur, Nevers, Auxerre, and 
Charollais were included in it ; and the dukes of 
Burgundy, through the extent and richness of their 
territory, as well as by hereditary royal relationship, 
were the most powerful peers in France. They were 
not merely prudent in counsel and brave in battle, 
but, according to the standard of the times, they were 
distinctly religious men. One of them, Hugh First, a 
little before the birth of Bernard, had determined to 
abdicate his ducal authority, transferring it to his 
brother, and retiring to the monastery of Clugni; on 
occasion of which came a letter of sharp reproof to the 
abbot from Gregory Seventh, denouncing him for con- 
senting to take their protector from such multitudes of 
the poor, and summoning against him. their sighs and 
tears, with an apostolic precept. 1 The brother who 
succeeded Hugh became one of the founders of the 
abbey of Citeaux, and died at Tarsus while on a jour- 
ney to Palestine. One of his descendants took active 
part in the subsequent crusade; he built the famous 
Sainte Chapelle at Dijon, in fulfilment, it is said, of a 
vow made by him when smitten by tempest ; he at last 
died at Tyre, in A.D. 1102. 

By rivers and roads communication was easy with 
all parts of France ; Paris was less than two hundred 
miles away; while with Dauphine, Provence, the Lyon- 

1 Tulisti vel recepisti ducem in Cluniacensem quietem, et fecisti ut 
centum millia Christianorum careant custode. Quod si nostra exhortatio 
apud te parum, valuit, et apostolicae sedis praeceptura in te obedientiam 
non invenit, cur gem it us pauper am, laerymse viduarum, devastatio ecclesi- 
arum, clamor orphanornm, dolor et murmur sacerdotuin et monachorura, 
te non terruerunt, ut illud quod Apostolus dicit non postponeres, videlicet : 
Charttas quce sua sunt non qucerit. . . . Hsec ideo dicimus, quia, quod 
vix aliquis priuceps bonus invenitur, dolemus. Opera, lib. vi. ep. xvii. 
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nais, though, the old governmental relations had ter- 
minated, there continued special acquaintance and 
correspondence. The Northern and the Southern dia- 
lects the langue d'oil and the langue d'oc, which 
two centuries later became thoroughly interfused in the 
common French language were both understood and 
used in Burgundy, though the Southern idioms were 
specially familiar ; and it had at the same time certain 
particular relations to Spain, inasmuch as the son of 
one of its dukes had married the daughter of Alfonso, 
emperor of Castile and Leon, and had received from 
him the countship of Portugal. The effect of this was 
to make the Burgundians habitually familiar, as other- 
wise they might not have been, with the land of the 
Cid, and to maintain among them a special degree of 
military excitement. Out of this relation grew events 
in which Bernard had afterward lively interest. Such 
was then the province into whose ruddy and riant life, 
as the eleventh century was drawing to its close, he 
was born. 

His father, Tescelin, was a knight of experience and 
distinction, descended from the counts of Chatillon, 
accustomed from youth to military service, and still 
actively occupied in it. But both he and his wife be- 
longed evidently to that class of persons, not few in 
number we may hope in the darkest times, of whom 
Luther speaks in his commentary on Paul's letter to 
the Galatians: "Some there were," he says, "whom 
God called by the text of the Gospels, and by baptism. 
These walked in simplicity and humbleness of heart, 
thinking the monks and friars, and such only as were 
anointed of the bishops, to be religious and holy, and 
themselves to be profane and secular, not worthy to be 
compared unto these. Wherefore, finding in them- 
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selves no good works to set against the wrath and 
judgment of God, they did fly to the death and passion 
of Christ, and were saved in this simplicity.'' 1 Of 
Tescelin it is related that while noble in descent and 
rich in possessions, he was affable in manner, a great 
lover of the poor, an assiduous cultivator of piety, with 
an extraordinary zeal for justice, so that he was wont 
to wonder that it should seem hard for any to observe 
justice toward others, especially that they should be 
detained from it by either fear or love of gain. He 
was the bravest of soldiers, yet shrank from the praises 
which others sought. He never took up arms except 
for the defence of his own territory, or at the call of 
his feudal lord the Duke of Burgundy, with whom he 
was on intimate terms ; and with him he never went 
into battle without gaining the victory. 2 It is particu- 
larly related of him by another of the early biographers 
of Bernard that having become engaged in controversy 
with a man inferior to himself in birth and in property, 
when the question was to be decided according to cus- 
tom by a combat of arms, and the day had been fixed, 
Tescelin, mindful of the Golden Eulc, though the more 
skilful of the two in the use of weapons, and expecting 
the victory which would bring him large advantage, 

1 Comm. on chap. ii. vs. 16. 

2 Erat autem vir iste gen eve nobilis, possession] bus dives, suavis mori- 
bus, amator pauperum maximus, summus pietatis cultor, et iucredibilem 
habens justitise zelura. Denique et mirari solebat, quod multis onerosuiii 
esse videret servare justitiam ; et niaxime (adversus quos amplius move- 
batur) quod aut timore, aut cupiditate desererunt justitiam Dei. Erat qui- 
dem miles fortissimus, sed non minori studio laudes ipse fugiebat, quam 
caeteri captare videantur. Ntinquam armis usus est } nisi aut pro defen- 
sione terrse proprise, aut cum domino suo, duce scilicet Burgundiae, cui 
plurimum familiaris et intirnus erat ; nee aliquaado fuit cum eo in bello, 
quin victoria ei provemret. Opera, 8. Bern., vol. sec., Vita, iii. col. 2475. 
Paris ed., 1839. 
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made peace with his adversary, and relinquished all that 
had been in dispute. Remembering the sharp contrast 
between this action and the temper of the age, one 
does not wonder that the monkish chronicler was moved 
to add, " magna pietas, magna viri dementia ! " l Cer- 
tainly a profound religious sensibility appears in Tes- 
celin, in energetic activity, and his whole spirit is 
shown in harmony with that of the son whose wider 
renown has caused his name to be remembered. 

But the mother of Bernard, Aletta, or Althe, 2 was 
the parent to whom he undoubtedly was most indebted 
for the line and rare properties of his spirit, and 
whose intense devotional temper he most distinctly 
reproduced. 

We greatly err if we conceive of that time, rude as 
it was, as one in which womanhood attracted no rever- 
ence, and Christian women had no places of honor. 
The instance of Matilda, "the Great Countess" as she 
was called, should alone be sufficient to dispel this 
impression. That intimate friend and high-hearted 
champion of Gregory Seventh, who listened to her 
counsel when he would to no other, herself a fervent 
devotee of the Church, yet administering great affairs 
of state with wisdom, foresight, and a singular cour- 
age, familiar with whatever of knowledge and art be- 
longed to her century, and speaking French, German, 
Provencal, as if cither had been her native tongue, yet 
more remarkable than for all things else for her daunt- 
less consecration to what to her was the righteous 
cause, it is no wonder that knight and soldier, as 
well as prelate, priest, and monk, revered and obeyed 

1 Opera S. Bern., vol. sec., Vita, iv. col. 2493. 

2 Her name is also given as Aalays [Alice], or as Elizabeth, in the early 
Lives. See Vita, iv. col. 2491 ; iii. col. 2475. 
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her; that Cimabue, two centuries later, sought to fix 
in color for after time the face and figure of which only 
fading traditions remained; that Dante represented her 
as a celestial messenger preceding the chariot on which 
the glorified Beatrice was enthroned. 1 She really in- 
terprets to us the time on which her name reflects a 
splendor. 

Nor may we forget the devout mother by whom 
Matilda had been trained, on whose sarcophagus at 
Pisa it was inscribed by her order : " Though a sinner, 
I am the Lady called Beatrice. In this tomb I lie, who 
was a Countess. Whosoever thou art, say three pater 
nosters for my soul. " 2 Nor should Agnes, mother of 
Henry Fourth, be forgotten, who laid aside all courtly 
splendors for the higher welfare sought for the soul; 
who styled herself, in writing to an abbot for spiritual 
counsel, "Agnes, empress and sinner," but who was 
addressed by another as " Blessed Lady, pious mother of 
the poor, and noble ornament of widowhood." 3 Nor, 
certainly, should Ida of Bouillon fail to be remembered, 
"full of piety, and versed in literature," as she was 
described at the time, and of whose son Godfrey the 
eulogy was that at the sight of him, humble, gentle, 
just, chaste, marshalling armies, and ever first to 
strike the foe, even a rival must say, "For zeal in 

1 Purgatorio, xxviii.-xxx. 

2 Villemain, Hist, de Greg. VII., torn. ii. p. 113. 

A sarcophagus, admirably wrought, is now in the Campo Santo at 
Pisa, having been removed from the Duomo, and still bearing the first part 
of the inscription which Villemain cites : 

** Quamvis peccatrix, sum Domna vocata Beatrix. 
In tunralo missa jaceo quoe Comitissa. 

A. D. MLXXVI." 

8 The letters are copied in Maitland's "Dark Ages," pp. 314-321. 
London ed., 1844. 
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war, behold his father; for serving God, behold his 
mother ! " It was her spirit which reappeared in him 
when, after the capture of Jerusalem by the Crusaders, 
he utterly refused to be crowned with gold where his 
Master had borne the crown of thorns. 1 Nor may we 
forget Matilda, of England, another of these remark- 
able women, nobly born, highly placed, and Christian- 
hearted, of whom Ordericus says that "beauty of person, 
high birth, a cultivated mind, an exalted virtue, com- 
bined to grace this illustrious queen ; and what is still 
more worthy of immortal praise," he adds, "she was 
firm in the faith, and devoted to the service of Christ, 
with fervent zeal daily distributing her charities. " 2 

That women like these only represented multitudes 
of others, of less titular distinction but of the same 
spirit, and in their respective spheres of a similarly 
commanding spiritual influence, can hardly need to be 
argued. They were devoted to the Church, which to 
their minds expressed and embodied Christianity. It 
was that Church, with the Gospel which it however 
imperfectly set forth in the world, which had given to 
them protection and training, and had been the mother 
of whatever was best in them. Tt was that which re- 
strained, so far as they were restrained, the fierce ele- 
ments of cruel force incessantly active and destructive 
around them. The stress of the times thus conspired 
with their highest aspirations to make them devotees. 
The clergy might be vicious, the prelates arrogant, in- 
dolent, unbelieving, but a vivid faith was maintained 
by the women ; and the whole force of their inspiring 

1 Haic (ilios in omni discipliiia ct timore Dei educavit, et quse digna 
sunt priiidpatu agere docuit, atque ad sanctos et bonos mores informavit. 
Ada Swnct.j April, dec. ter. p. 146. 

2 Eccl. Hist., lib. iv. cap. v. ; an. IOCS. 
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moral energy was exerted without stint for the fur- 
therance of institutions to which they felt themselves 
deeply indebted. Oftentimes they sought convent-life 
for themselves. If unable to do this, their sons and 
daughters were sacredly devoted to the service of the 
Church, with an intensity of consecration which, as in 
the instance of Bernard, shot its influence forward over 
the whole subsequent life of those to whom they had 
given birth. 

Of those who entered the special separate life of reli- 
gion, no one is more distinguished in the history of the 
time than is Hildegarde, the abbess of a convent on 
the Rupertsberg, near Bingen, to whom Bernard at the 
height of his fame called the particular attention of the 
Pope, and to whom Neander, both in his general His- 
tory and in his life of Bernard, devotes not a few of his 
ample yet crowded pages. l So many of the moral traits 
of the time are illustrated in her history, she brings 
before us so much of what was fine and prophetic in 
its brightening atmosphere, that perhaps you will par- 
don me if 1 briefly pause upon it. Of honorable if not 
of noble parentage, devoted to the cloister from her 
infancy and entering it at the age of eight years, she 
had been wont from childhood to see strange radiances, 
and to feel herself approached by spiritual powers. 
She kept the extraordinary experiences to herself, 
though her health suffered severely beneath the pro- 

1 Hist, of Christ. Religion and Church, vol. iv. pp. 17-20 ; Der heilige 
Bernhard und sein Zeitalter, ss. 356-374. 

A yet more complete and particular account of Hildegarde, of Bernard's 
relation to her, and of the honors paid her "by popes, emperors, princes, 
archbishops, and other high officials, is also given hy Theodore Katisbonne 
in his "Histoire de St. Bernard/' torn. ii. pp. 253-281, Paris ed., 1875 ; 
and he supplies, in a form accessible to all, important extracts from her 
letters and other writings. 
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longed strain of silence. At last relief came, in her 
forty-third year, through a command to speak, which 
seemed to her to fall from heaven, and to be verified as 
Divine by a marvellous attendant lustre. 1 Thencefor- 
ward she spoke to princes, prelates, or peoples, with the 
freedom, the boldness, and almost the authority of one 
inspired. The mystical spirit which always appeared 
in her, setting her signally apart from others, was illus- 
trated not only in the sphere of religion, but almost 
equally in her reverence for music, which she declared 
to have its origin in the divine voice of the Spirit of God, 
of which voice terrestrial melodies were but echoes. So 
she insisted that the art should be cultivated in a 
devout frame of mind, and called those " sages " who 
served well on organs. At the same time she was as 
shrewd in practical counsel as if the sphere of tran- 
scendent thought had been wholly beyond her. " I often 
observe," she wrote to an abbess, who had sought her 
counsel, " that when a man mortifies his body by excess 
of abstinence, a certain disgust rises in him, by reason 
of which disgust vicious indulgences arc more apt to 
entangle him than if he had allowed himself proper 
nourishment." 2 To another abbess she wrote: "Con- 
sider and hold fast the Scriptures, which arc set and 



1 Ecce quad.ragesi.mo tertio temporalis cursus mei anno, cum ccelesti 
vision e inagno tirnore trermila intentione inhsererem, vidi maximum splen- 
dorein, in quo facta est vox de ccelo ad me dicens . . . die et scribe quae 
vides et audis. . . . Et iteruni audivi vocern de coelo mihi dicentem. : Die 
ergo mirabilia liaee, ct scribe ea hoc inodo edocta, et die. . . . Et dixi et 
scrips! lisec, non secuudum adinventionem cordis mei aut ullius hominis, 
sod ut ea in coelcstibns vidi, audivi et pcrcupi pur sccrcta mysteria Dei. 
ti. Hild. Sciv-ias, Prcefatio [Migne], coll. 383-386. 

2 Sorpe video quando homo per nimietatem abstinently corpus suum 
affligit, quod taediuiu in illo surgit, et toedio vitia se implicant, plus quam 
si illud juste pasceret. ti. Hild. Ep-ist,. ev. col. 327. 
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nourished in the root of the Holy Spirit, and are writ- 
ten in the Divine wisdom. The Scripture is a mirror, 
in which we see God. We ought never to tempt Him 
[by curious questions], but reverently to adore Him. 
Man often, as by an impulse from God himself, desires 
to know what it is not permitted him to know, and so 
departs from divine obedience; at which the devil 
greatly rejoices, seeing him failing on one side or an- 
other. Often the adversary shoots such arrows into 
man's heart, that through them he may misconceive 
God. Happy the man who neither desires such, nor 
accepts them, but who in the very agony of death lives 
in the things of God. . . . The desire to do good things 
makes the spirit beautiful as a flowering tree. An ear- 
nest zeal in the doing of them is far better, like a tree 
on which growing fruit appears. " A 

Neander seems to accept this remarkable woman, as 
Bernard did at the time, as gifted with a true pro- 
phetic foresight. 2 "Whether this were true or not, she 

1 Epist. cxii. coll. 442-443. 

2 A certain faculty of prophecy seems implanted in the spirit of hu- 
manity ; undefined presentiments hasten to anticipate the mighty future. 
. . . The spirit of the kingdom of God begets, therefore, in those who are 
filled with it, a prophetic consciousness, presentiments in regard to the 
grand whole of the evolution, which are different from the prediction of 
individual events not necessarily connected with that whole. NEAN- 
DER, Hist, of Christ., vol. iv. p. 216. 

Bernard wrote to her : " I congratulate you on the grace of God toward 
you, and admonish you to receive it as grace, and that you study to re- 
spond to it with humble and devout affection. But where there is the in- 
ward wisdom, and the unction which teacheth of all things, how is it 
possible for one either to teach or to exhort ? For you are declared to 
search out heavenly secrets, and to discover things above human know! 
edge, by the illumination of the Holy Spirit. Wherefore 1 the more en- 
treat and pray that you will have the remembrance of me before God, and 
equally of those who are associated with me in spiritual fellowship." 
Opera, vol. prim. epis. ccclxvi. col. 668. 
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had the clearest discernment of the evils around her, 
in Church and State, and the most absolute fearless- 
ness in exposing and denouncing them. She was cer- 
tainly a prophet in. interpreting God's will, and in 
insisting on a spiritual religion. She wrote a letter of 
extraordinary power and severity to the dean and clergy 
of Cologne, warning them that the avenging power of 
God would bow their high heads, because they feared 
neither God nor man, and did nou hate unrighteous- 
ness ; because they yielded to the desires of the flesh, 
and did not labor for the glory of God and the salva- 
tion of human souls. 1 She wrote with equal severity 
to the clergy of Mayence, who had trespassed, as she 
conceived, on tho rights of her convent, and against 
whom she exalted the majesty of God. 2 None were so 
high in rank or so established in power as to be beyond 
the reach of her vehement remonstrance or her sting- 
ing reproof, if their lives did not illustrate the evan- 
gelical spirit. The Pope himself, Eugenius Third, after 
the important council of Troves where her writings had 
been examined, and where Bernard had expressed his 

1 Some sentences from, the letter maybe quoted: "Sed hoc propter 
pertinaciam propriae voluntatis vestrae non facitis. Vos enirn nox spiraris 
teiiebras estis, ct quasi populus non Jaborans, iiec propter toedium in luce 
ainbulans ; sed velut imdus coluber in caverna se abscondit, sic vos {Ywli- 
tatein in vilitate pecorum intratis. . . . Sed hoc non cstis, sed veloces estis 
ad lasciviam puerilis aetatis, illorum scilicet, qui de sulute sua, ioqui nesei- 
unt. . . . Nam potestas Dei, colla vestra iniquitate o recta deprirnet, et ad 
mhilum deducet qure velut in sufflatu venti inflata sunt, cum Deum non 
cognoscitis, nee liumincm timetis, nee iniquitatem contemnitis, ut earn in 
vobis firiiri desideretis. Deuin non videtis, nee videre desideratis. Sed 
opera vestra inspicitis, et ea in vobismetipsis judicatis, scilicet laciendo et 
relinqneiido secundum placiturn vestrum quae vultis. " et seq. The letter 
is xlviii. [Migne], coll. 244-253. 

2 Et audivi vocem sic dicentem: Quis creavit ccdivm ? Deus. Quis 
aperit fidelibus suis ca>lutn ? Deus. Quis ejns similis ? Nullus. Opera, 
epist. xlvii. col. 221. 

lo 
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judgment of her character and work, wrote to her with 
his own hand that he was amazed beyond expression at 
the new wonders which were being wrought of God, 
who had so filled her with his Spirit that she could see 
and reveal the things unseen. 1 Discussions of theolo- 
gians were submitted to her. The emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa, one of the boldest of the monarchs of the 
time, and least inclined to religious obedience, paid her 
honor and sought her advice; 2 and it certainly illus- 
trates the better forces which had come to activity in 
the time when she lived, that this frail woman, with- 
out wealth, high station, or the power of arms, by her 
spiritual energy, exhibited through a life unusually 
prolonged, 3 in wise counsel and a consecrated spirit, 
conquered the respect and allured the obedience, not of 
the retired and studious alone, but of the wild soldier, 
the martial baron, the imperious prince, who sought the 
word of God through her lips. Her remarkable story, 
of itself, gives moral lustre to the period. 4 

1 Miramuv, Filia, et supra id quod credi potest, miramur, quia Deus 
jam nostria temporibus nova miracula ostendit, cum te spiritu suo ita 
perfudit quod diceris multa secreta videre, intolligere et proferre. Hoc 
a veridicis personis ita esse percepimus, qui se fatentur te et vidisse et au- 
disse. Sedquid uos ad hsec dicere valemus, qui clavem scientise habentes, 
ita quod claudere et aperire possimus, et hoc prudenter facere per stultitiam 
negligimus ? Congratularnur igitur gratis Dei, congratulamur et dilectioni 
tuse, hoc admonentes, ut sciasquod Deus superbis resistit, huimlibus autem 
dat gratiam. Gratiam autem hanc quse in te est conserva ct custodi, ita 
ut ea quse in spiritu proferenda senseris, prudenter proferas. Opera 
S~ Hild.) epist. prima, col. 145. 

2 Epist. xxvii. coll. 186-187, 

3 Born A.D. 1098, died A.D. 1197. ("Der heilige Bernhard," s. 359.) 
Ratisbonne says, however, that she died September 17, A.r>. 1179 ("Hist, 
de St. Bernard," torn. ii. p. 281) ; and this is the date given in the " Acta 
Sanctorum," apparently after careful examination. She was then in her 
eighty-second year. 

4 Meander's estimate of her influence is just and emphatic : 
limner ist ed sclion, 211 sehcn, class die Maehtigsten der Erde ? die 
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Among those who did not enter the cloister, but who 
gave their life to domestic care in noble castles, or often 
no doubt in lowlier homes, were such as Ermenberga, 
the mother of Anselm, of whom I have spoken ; or such 
as the mother of Eberhard, afterward Archbishop of 
Salzburg, who occupied herself with almsgiving and 
prayer, and who, having caused a church to be erected 
on her estate, herself carried in part the stones for its 
walls, walking barefoot as she went 1 

Such, we may be sure, was the venerated mother of 
Peter the Venerable, who was himself long and closely 
connected with Bernard. Of a distinguished family in 
Auvergne, she had eagerly wished to retire to a con- 
vent, but fidelity to her husband during his life had 
forbidden her to fulfil the desire. After his death, 
having arranged her affairs and paid a final visit to 
his grave, she proceeded to the abbey of Marcigni, to 
find there the rest and delight which, as she said, all 
riches, honors, and pleasures of the world could not 
afford. Her influence with her son had already di- 
rected him to the monastic life, which his gentleness, 

Gewalt fiirchteten, sicli beugten vor einer Kraft, die sie fur hoher liielten 
als Alles, was durch Menscben verlieben werden kann, als alle Majestat 
der Erde und der sie urngebende G-lanz, dass die machtigsten Fiirsteii vor 
deri Fiissen einer uiiansehnlichen Nonne, nur desswegen, well sie dieselbe 
i\ir das Organ gbttlicher OtTenbarungen hielten, weil sie von ihr Worte 
vernalimen, die ihnen an's Herz drangen, den ganzen Prunk Hirer Majestat 
niederlegten, dass selbst Diejcnigen, welclie sicb die Gewalt beilegten, zu 
binden und m loseri fur Himmd und Erde, sieb demiitbigtiui vor einer 
vnimittelbar aus dem Reiebe, xu dem sie nacb des Zcitalters Meinung den 
Scbliissel batten, erscballenderi Stiinrne. Der heilige Bernhard, s. 374. 

1 Ferrea virtus : cujus bene gesta commendare hoc uno sufficiat, quod 
ecclesiam in bonore S. Marias perpetuae virginis cum viro in curte propria 
statuens, dimidio forme inilliario imdipes ad earn propriis humeris lapides 
f'erre solebat. . . . Tralicbat ibi, cum pedissequis suis, mulierurn utriusque 
conditionis non parvam turbara, saxu portantium. Aeta Sanct., Jun. iv. 

<li<- virroa Q^i>nttilM i^ 1 (\~\ 
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wisdom, vigor, and piety made illustrious ; and after 
her death he wrote of her to his brothers in the tender- 
est strains of grateful and admiring Christian affection. 1 

I have cited these examples, to which many might 
he added, that we may have the fact clearly before us 
that Christian women, in the midst of centuries so 
rude and dark, possessed and used great power for the 
Church ; and that the influence of their words, as rein- 
forced by the earnestness of their character and the 
holiness of their life, became often a mighty though a 
subtile force, not only for directing the course of their 
children, but for educating society. It is in the light 
of this general fact that we are to set the story of 
Aletta, the mother of Bernard, a woman most faithful, 
noble, and devout, worthy to be ranked with either 
whom I have named, and in the effect of her life sur- 
passed by no one. Possibly, no doubt, things strange 
and fanciful may appear to us, in our critical days, in 
the narratives which remain as her record. But we 
must be wholly blind to the true and sovereign beauty 
of character in wife and mother if we do not clearly 
discern this in her. 

Of noble birth, connected ancestrally with the ducal 
house of Burgundy, she early desired for herself the 
convent-life, but was married by her parents at the age 
of fifteen to Tescelin, the knight of Fontaines, to whom 

1 The long letter, covering still not a few pages, and originally many 
sheets, closes thus : " Et vos, quilms hanc epistolam scripsi, fratres mei, 
tantse matris filii, erubescite degenercs videri ; sed a qua sumpsistis vitae 
hujus originem, ab ipsa in vos derivatc coelestis, cui vos a pucro devovit, 
amorem. Quse fait mater eorporum, sit rursum genitrix animorum, ne 
qui ei consimiles estis corporibus, dissimiles (quod absit) invcniamini mori- 
bus. Parturiat vos exeniplo et precibus, donee formetur Christus in vobis, 
nt per earn ilium habere mereamini Patrem, per quern ipsara meruistis 
habere etmatrem." Opera Petri Vcn.^ lib. ii. ep. xvii. 
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she bore seven children, six sons and a daughter. 
For herself she followed in the castle a monastic rule 
of life, 1 and amid all the cares which came with her 
station, and with her assiduous attention to her chil- 
dren, she was wont to go personally from house to house 
among the poor, searching out the needy and infirm, 
preparing food for them, ministering to the sick, cleans- 
ing their poor cups and vessels with her own hands, 
and performing for them the humblest offices without 
aid of servants. 2 It is particularly related of her that 
having dedicated her children to God, and really borne 
them for Him, she was careful to nurse them herself, 
contrary to the custom of the time among those of her 
rank, believing that with the mother's milk something 
of the mother's spirit might be infused. 3 Bernard, 
especially, her third son, concerning whom she seemed 
to herself to have been prophetically taught in a dream 
that he would be a signal champion of the truth, 4 was 

1 In medio saeculi eremiticam seu monasticam vitam non parvo tern pore 
visa est semulari, in victus parcitate, in vilitate vestitus, delicias et pompas 
sseculi a se abdicando, ab actibus et curis saecularibus, in quantum poterat, 
se subtrahendo, insistendo jejuniis, vigiliis, et orationibus ; ct quod minus 
assumptse professioiiis habcbat, ellecmosynis ct diversis opcribus miseri- 
cordiae redimendo. Opera S. Bernard, vol. sec., Vita, i. col. 2095. 

2 Consucvcrat . . . circuire domos, exquirere pauperes, infirmos, et egenos, 
eisquc de suo proprio erogare quod necessariura erat. Claudorum etiam 
atqne debiliuni maximam liabebat curam : non servis, non aliis utens 
ministris ad lisec officia peragemla, sod per semetipsam hoc agcns, ad eoruiu 
habitacula veniebat ; . . . ollas eoruni extergens, cibos porrigens, calices 
diluetis, et alia cuncta facicns, quae servis et ministvis mos est servilitcr 
operari. Opera S. Bernard, vol. sec., Vita, iv. col. 2493. 

3 Deo namque, non soeculo generans, singiilos mox ut partu ediderat, 
ipsa inanibus propriis Dornino olfcrebat. Propter (juoil otiarn alienis uberi- 
bus nntriendos committere illustris feinina refngiobat, quasi cum lacte ma- 
terno matemi quodammodo boni infundens eis uaturam. Opera, vol- 
sec., Yita, i. col. 2092. 

4 Opera, vol. sec. Vita, i. col. 2093. 
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thus dedicated to the service of Christ with all the 
energy of maternal devotion ; and the influence of the 
fact conspicuously appears in his whole life. 

Not many incidents are recorded of the devout and 
modest life of this elect lady, but those which attended 
her death were so remarkable that a particular and 
affectionate narrative of them was made by her nephew, 
which still remains to us. She had been long accus- 
tomed to invite the neighboring clergy to the castle on 
the festival of Saint Ambrosien, the patron saint of the 
church at Fontaines. 1 Before her death there came to 
her a strong presentiment that it was appointed to her 
to pass from the earth on that particular day; and of 
this she informed her husband and her household, 
without however interrupting or postponing the festal 
arrangements. On the evening before the feast she 
was in fact stricken with violent fever; and on the 
next day, having received the sacraments of the Euchar- 
ist and the Holy Unction, she called the assembled 
clergy after their supper to meet at her bedside, an- 
nounced to them her imminent dissolution, and joined 
with them in the petitions of the Litany for the depart- 
ing. When the touching and sublime invocation was 
reached, "By Thy cross and passion, Lord, deliver 
her ! " her voice failed in death, but with lifted hand, 
tracing for the last time the cross in the air, she ren- 
dered up her spirit in peace. Without fear or regret, 
in the tranquillity of a perfect faith, she had gone to 
meet the waiting angels ; and it was with something of 

1 Saint Ambroisien etait un eveque martyrise en Armcnie. line lo- 
gende raconte que ses reliques avaient ete portees de Terre Sainte en Bour- 
gogne par un chevalier de la famille de Saint Bernard. RATISBONNE : 
Hist, de St. Bernard, torn. i. p. 71. 
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wondering awe that those around her saw her hand still 
raised in its last action. 1 

Her body was sought, after her death, by the abbot 
of the convent of St. Benigmis at Dijon, as a most pre- 
cious treasure for his house. It was carried thither 
with bended heads and flowing tears, was met on the 
way by the whole population bearing crosses and can- 
dles, and was laid with exceeding joy and veneration 
in its resting-place under the shadow of the great 
basilica. There it remained a century and a half, till 
the monks of Clairvaux claimed and received all that 
was left of the " holy body " of the blessed mother of 
their great abbot. 2 

It seems to me that in this brief and tender story, 
taken directly from ancient records, is answer enough to 
those who imagine that the beauty of feminine charity 
and piety was not then recognized, and that only the 
fierce collisions and catastrophes of politics and of arms 
engaged and impressed the minds of men. 

If ever a mother's wish and prayer, and Christian 
counsel, determined the character and career of a son, 
those of the mother of Bernard determined his. After 
her death, which occurred while he was still a youth, her 

1 Adsunt clerici : quibus congregatis, in spiritu congratulans ancilla 
Christi, nnntiat dissolutionem sui corporis imminere. Illi autem Domi- 
num pro ea suppliciter exorantes, litaniam incoeperunt : cum quibus ipsa, 
(juousque ultimum exhalaret spiritum, devotissime psallcbat. Cum vero 
chorus psallentium jam pervenisset ad ill am litamie supplicationem, " Per 
passionftm et crucein tuam libera earn, Domine," necduin cessans a suppli- 
catione, in ipso mortis articulo, in manus Domini commcndans spiritum 
suum, elevata maim signans se signaculo sanctae crucis, in pace reddidit 
spiritum : procul dubio receptum ab Angelis. ... In huric modum sancta 
ilia auima de templo sancti corporis egressa, manus, sicut crat erecta ad in- 
dicandum signum crucis, vidcntibus et admirantibtis cunctis qui aderant, 
sic remansit. Opera S. Bern., Vita, iv. vol. sec. coll. 2494-95. 
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image continued vividly before him. He remembered 
her words, and meditated affectionately on her plans for 
himself. More than once he thought or felt that she 
personally appeared to him ; and it was in connection 
with an impression of this kind that his final devotion 
to the monastic life took immediate effect. While she 
still lived he had been sent to the cathedral school at 
CMtillon, and had there distinguished himself among 
his fellows, surpassing them in grace and genius as 
well as in proficiency in his studies. He had been 
remarked, even then, as one who loved to be by himself, 
shunning public prominence, not given to much talk, 
yet marvellously thoughtful, kind and obedient, faithful 
and modest, devoted to God, and careful to keep his 
boyhood pure. 1 Then, and afterward, his reverence for 
the chastity of his body was as delicate as that of the 
purest of women, while it had in it the strength of 
virile passion. It is strikingly illustrated in several 
incidents of which his biographers give the narrative. 2 

When he stood face to face with the world after the 
death of his mother, four different paths were open to 
him, either of which he might have pursued, doubtless 
with distinguished success. To one of his fine pres- 
ence, graceful and attractive manners, combined as in 
him they were with great activity of mind, a fearless- 
ness of spirit that never failed, and an extraordinary 
power of command over others, the court and the camp 

1 Puer autem et gratia plenus, et ingenio natural! pollens, ... in litte- 
rarum quidem studio supra setatem et prse cosetaneis snis profieiobat ; . . . 
amans habitare secum, publicum fugitans, mire cogitativus, parcntibus obe- 
diens et subditus ; omnibus benigims et gratus, domi simplex et quietus, 
foris rams, et ultra quam credi posset verecundus ; nusquam multum loqui 
amaiiSj Deo devotus, ut puram sibi pueritiam suam conservaret. Opera 
S. Hern., vol. sec., Vita, i. col. 2093. 

2 Vol. sec., Vita, i. coll. 2096-97, ii. col. 2408. 
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offered every opportunity, promising wealth, rank, pleas- 
ure, in the utmost abundance. If he were not drawn 
toward either of these, the schools of the time, fast 
rising in importance, and destined ere long to grow to 
universities, opened a large and inviting field to his 
eager genius, wherein could be exercised and enjoyed 
to the full his skill in dialectics, his power of studious 
contemplation, with his surpassing gift of eloquent 
speech. He felt this attraction himself; his brothers 
and friends strongly presented it ; and his ultimate 
decision was delayed in consequence. 1 Even if he 
chose a distinctly religious life, the Church, with all its 
offices and honors, its magnificent buildings, splendid 
privileges, vast emoluments, invited him to enter it 
and to take from it whatever he wished of princely 
position, revenue, fame. Others might have to strive 
for its offices; he could have them without an effort, 
almost without asking; and certainly a spirit essen- 
tially ambitious, though retaining a measure of Chris- 
tian fervor, might have gladly embraced such an 
opportunity, and have thus united large influence for 
good with the leisure and distinction of an assured and 
brilliant position. 

Bernard turned from everything else in the way of a 
career to the most severe and exacting monastic life, in 
a recent and poor convent, unknown to fame, amid deso- 
late surroundings, its fields only partially redeemed as 
yet from the sullen wilderness by the axe and the 
plough; and he did it, plainly, under the impressions 
which the whole spirit and life of Aletta had left upon 
him. Modest and gentle as she had been, there had 
been an immense radiancy of character in her. Her 
intense devotion survived and conquered over the very 

i Opera., vol. sec., Vita, i. col. 2098. 
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dust of death. The sacred memory of her was so pres- 
ent to her son that he seemed to see her standing be- 
fore him, lamenting and reproving his hesitation to 
choose the noblest things ; and when, as he was reason- 
ing with his younger brother Andrew, to persuade him 
to the consecration to which he had himself passion- 
ately come, Andrew suddenly exclaimed, under the 
impulse of his fervent words, " I see my Mother ! " 
Bernard confessed the same vivid vision. 1 No one can 
carefully study the man without feeling that the im- 
passioned moral life of Aletta was reproduced in him 
with singular completeness, though in union of course 
with the more masculine and masterful spirit derived 
from his father. In the combination of the strong 
sense of justice, the effective public talent, the com- 
manding skill, patience, and energy, by which Tescelin 
had been marked, with the devout sensibility, the spir- 
itual intensity, and the fervent intuition of duty and 
of truth, which Aletta had imparted, rests the secret 
of the genius, the character, and the work for which he 
is memorable. 

One hardly can avoid feeling that even in his face, 
his figure, his bearing, the mother was repeated more 
distinctly than the father. The elegance of his person, 
the beauty of his face, the charming grace of his inan- 

1 Sed matris sanctae memoria importune anirao ejus instabat, ita ut 
saepms sibi occurrentem videre videretur, conquerentem et improperantem, 
quia non ad hujusmodi nugacitatem tain tenere educaverat, non in hac spo 
erudierat eum. . . . Porro Andreas, Bernardo etiam ipse junior, et novus 
eo tempore miles, verbum fratris difficilius admittebat, donee subito excla- 
mavit, "Video matrem meam ! " Visibiliter siquidem ei apparuit, serena 
facie subridens, et congratulans proposito filiorum. Nee solus vidit An- 
dreas tantorum matrem filiorum laetantern, sed confessus est et Bernardus 
eamdem similiter se vidisse. Opera, vol. sec., Yita, i. coll. 2098-99. 
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ner, were recognized in his youth. 1 In his later years 
he is described as of about the middle height, but ap- 
pearing taller ; very thin, with light golden hair, a red- 
dish beard which in age became mingled with white, 
cheeks on which a subtle blush easily played, with eyes 
pure and dove-like, with a singular brightness of coun- 
tenance, and with his whole person suffused, as through 
the grace of his spirit, with a peculiar and winning 
charm. 2 Those who saw his physical frailty, and yet 
knew of his labors, felt as if in him a lamb had been 
harnessed to pull a plough ; 3 yet he shared in all the 
work of the monastery, while taking upon himself im- 
mense labors from without; and when he spoke under 
excitement it was noticed that all trace of bodily feeble- 
ness disappeared, and that he was as one transfigured. It 
seems clear enough that much of the mother appeared 
again in even the bodily presence of the son, for whom 
she had so earnestly prayed, and to whose life she had 
so largely given impulse and control. 

But he must have inherited far more from Aletta than 
outward grace and beauty of person, even the ethereal 
properties of spirit which were singularly combined in 
him with intellectual force and with dauntless resolu- 
tion. It is by these that he seems to me most distinctly 
set apart from the other principal men of his time, as 
it was by these in large measure, under God's assist- 
ance, that he became for an entire generation the most 
commanding man in Europe. 

One docs not know, for example, in the absence of 
particular information, how Tescelin may have been 

1 Eleganti corpore, grata facie praeeminens, suavissimis ornatus mori- 
bus. Yol. sec., Vita, i. col. 2096. 

2 Opera, vol. sec., Vita, ii. col. 2417. 

3 Ac si agnus ad aratruin alligatus ararc cogeretur. Vita, ii. col. 2426. 
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affected by the beauty of nature, as its lovely forms and 
colors presented themselves around his castle Sj 
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through a transient diaphanous veil. If this Jere 
o, we can trace to its origin the feeling which 
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dach, a celebrated teacher of scholastic philosophy, 
afterward Archbishop of York: "Trust one who has 
learned by experience ! Thou wilt find something lar- 
ger in the woods than in books ! The trees and rocks 
shall teach thee what thou never canst learn from 
human masters. Dost thou think it not possible to 
suck honey from stones, and oil from the flinty rock ? 
But do not the mountains drop sweetness, and the hills 
flow with milk and honey, and the valleys stand thick 
with corn? " 1 His supreme lessons were always from 
the Scriptures, which he studied, in the form in which 
he possessed them, with an assiduous zeal which we may 
well emulate ; but he found great lessons and inspiring 
suggestions in the lovely and lofty works of God, and 
kept for these an open sense. It is something quite 
remarkable, certainly, that while he was the busiest 
man of his time, and while society and life incessantly 
challenged his immediate attention, not with pictur- 
esque pageants, but with great religious and secular 
movements on which he was prompt to impress his 
force, he kept always his relish for the country, and 
his early familiarity with 

"meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight." 

Cities oppressed, while the silent and peaceful scenes 
of nature revived his spirit. I cannot but think that 
the memory and the influence of his mother, with a 
touch of her transmitted temper, had contributed to 
apparel for him whatever was grand or charming in 
the earth with something of celestial light. 

1 Experto crede : aliquid amplius invenios in silvis quam in libris. 
Ligna et lapides docehimt te, quod a magistris andire non possis. An non 
putas posse te sugere mel de petra, olpumque de saxo durissimo ? An non 
monies stillant dulcedinem, et uolles flimnt lac et mel, et valles abundant 
frumento? Opera, vol. prim.,epis. cvi. col. 288. 
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But other traits, more essential than this, and more 
deeply characteristic, exhibit this distinct maternal 
inheritance. We cannot be mistaken in finding it in 
the tenderness and fervor of his affectionate nature. 
How intense this was in him, and how free and intense 
in familiar expression, no student of his life can need 
to be reminded. It was shown, for example,, when his 
young relative, Eobert, had left Clairvaux, to enter the 
wealthier monastery of Clugni, allured by its less exact- 
ing spirit and more tolerant indulgence. The heart of 
Bernard was smitten by the desertion more than it 
could have been by physical disaster, while it was 
troubled with anxious apprehension for the spiritual 
safety of a disciple so wanting in austerity of purpose, 
and yet so dear. So he wrote him an epistle as pas- 
sionate as a love-letter, though almost as extended as 
a treatise. "I am no longer able," he said, "to veil 
my grief, to suppress my anxiety, to dissemble my sor- 
row. Therefore, contrary to the order of justice, I who 
have been wounded am constrained to recall him who 
hath wounded me ; I, the despised, must seek after him 
who hath despised me; after suffering injury, I must 
offer satisfaction to him from whom the injury has 
come ; I must, in a word, entreat him who ought rather 
to entreat me. But grief does not deliberate, it knows 
no shame, it does not consult reason, it does not fear 
any lowering of dignity, does not conform itself to rule, 
does not submit itself to sound judgment; it ignores 
method and rule; the mind is wholly and only occupied 
with this : to seek to be rid of what it pains it to have, 
or to gain what it grieves it to want. ... I am wretched 
because I miss thee, because I do not see thee, because 
I live without thee, for whom to die would be to me life, 
to live without whom is to die ! Only come back, and all 
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will be peace. Return, and I shall be at rest. Return, 
I say: return! and I shall joyfully sing, 'He that was 
dead is alive again; he was lost, and is found.' No 
doubt it may have been by my fault that you departed. 
I must have appeared severe to so delicate a youth, and 
in my own hardness have treated thy tenderness too 
harshly. . . . What I say, my son, I do not say to con- 
found thee, but to admonish my most dear boy; for 
though tliou mayest have many teachers in Christ, thou 
hast not many fathers. If thou wilt permit me to say 
so, I myself have brought thee forth into the life of re- 
ligion, by instruction and example. How can it please 
thee that another should glory in thee who has in no 
way labored for thee ? " l The whole letter from which 
these few sentences are extracted is tumultuous with 
emotion. It was reported among the monks that being 
dictated to a scribe, like many of Bernard's, it was 
written on parchment in the open air, and that when a 
shower fell upon everything around, the fervor of love 
on these ardent pages kept them dry ; wherefore in the 
collection of his letters it was placed first. 2 The mira- 
cle we may doubt. The fervor of feeling is before us ; 
and it is pleasant to know that, though its immediate 
effect was not apparent, ho to whom it was addressed 
returned later to Clairva,ux, and afterward lived there, 
or was himself the head of a monastery in the diocese of 
Besan(jon, many years. 3 

Another, and in some respects a still more remark- 
able, example of Bernard's extreme tenderness of feel- 
ing is presented in the sermon which he preached after 
the death of his brother Gerard, who died in the con- 

1 Vol. prim., cpist. i., ad Robertum, coll. 101-111. 

2 Opera, vol. sec., Vita, i. col. 2128. 

8 Ouera. vol. sec... "Vifci. iv. col. 2493 : Ratis"boime. torn. i. t). 147. 
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vent at Clairvaux when Bernard was forty-seven years 
old. At first it was noticed that the abbot performed 
his duties as usual, with accustomed regularity, and in 
a seemingly stoical tranquillity. But when he began to 
preach, as his wont was at the time, in exposition of the 
Canticles, his special text for the day being, " As the 
tents of Kedar, as the curtains of Solomon, " after a few 
introductory sentences his exposition was suspended by 
an almost volcanic outburst of passionate affection and 
irresistible grief. Some extracts from the sermon will 
sufficiently present this : 

" But my grief commands an end, and the calamity 
which I suffer ! How long shall I dissemble, and hide 
the fire within, which scorches my sad heart, consumes 
my vitals ! Closely shut up, it secretly spreads, and 
rages with the greater fierceness. What have I to do 
with this canticle, who am myself in bitterness of soul ? 
The vehemence of grief interrupts my purpose, and the 
indignation of the Lord drinks up my spirit. He has 
been taken from me through whose presence my studies 
of G-od were wont to be free, and with him my very 
heart has forsaken me. But hitherto I have put con- 
straint upon my soul, and have dissembled until now, 
lest feeling should seem to conquer faith. While 
others were weeping, I, as you must have observed, 
followed with dry eyes the unseen corpse; with dry 
eyes I stood at the tomb, while the funeral services 
were being performed. Clad in priestly robes, I com- 
pleted with my own lips the customaiy prayers. With 
my own hands I cast the earth, according to the cus- 
tom, upon the dead body of my beloved, soon itself to 
become but earth. Those who saw me wept, and mar- 
velled that I did not also weep ; since all commiserated, 
not him certainly, but me who had lost him. For 
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whose heart, though of very iron, would not be moved 
at seeing me outliving Gerard ? There was indeed a 
loss common to us all, but in comparison with my in- 
dividual bereavement it was not considered. But with 
whatever forces of faith I could command, I resisted 
my feeling, striving against myself, not to be vainly 
moved by this allotment of nature, this payment of the 
debt due from all men, this customary incident of our 
mortal condition, by the command of Him who is pow- 
erful, the judgment of Him who is just, the stroke of 
Him who is terrible, by the will of the Lord. In this 
way I then and afterward constrained myself to refrain 
from much weeping, however heavily troubled and full 
of sorrow. . . . But who else was so peculiarly neces- 
sary to me ? By whom was I equally beloved ? He was 
my brother by blood, still more my brother in the life 
of religion. I was infirm in body, and he sustained 
me ; I was weak in spirit, and he comforted me ; 
I was sluggish and negligent, and he spurred me 
on; careless and forgetful, and he admonished me. 
Oh, wherefore hast thou been torn from me ? Why art 
thou thus snatched from my arms? thou man of one 
mind with myself, thou man after mine own heart! 
We loved each other in life; why by Death are we 
divided ? Oh, most bitter separation, which nothing 
but Death could have wrought! For whom would 
Gerard living" have left me, while I continued in life? 
It is wholly the work of Death, this horrible divorce ! 
Who would not have spared the sweet tics of our mutual 
affection, except only Death, the enemy of all sweet- 
ness ! . . . Why, I ask, have we loved, or have we lost ? 
Hard condition ! But mine, not his, is the pitiable lot. 
For thou, dear Brother, if thou hast loft those dear to 
thee here, hast greeted those dearer still ! But what 

11 
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consolation remains for me in my misery, after that 
thou my consoler hast gone ? . . . Who will grant it 
to me that I may quickly follow thee in death ? For I 
would not die in thy place, nor defraud thee of thy 
glory. But from this time on to survive thee is labor 
and grief. I shall live, while I live, in bitterness of 
soul ; I shall live in sorrow ; and this must be my con- 
solation, that by my sorrow I shall also be stricken 
prostrate. . . , Flow out, flow out, ye eager tears! 
Flow out, since he who would have hindered your pas- 
sage himself hath passed ! Let the torrents of my suf- 
fering head be opened, and the fountains of waters 
burst forth, if perhaps they may wash away the soils 
of sin by which I have deserved the fierce anger of God ! 
. . . But this my weeping is not a sign of unbelief, it 
is only an indication of our human condition ; nor be- 
cause I moan when smitten do I accuse Him who 
smites. Though my words are full of grief, no mur- 
muring is in them. The good and righteous God hath 
done everything well. I will sing to thee, Lord, of 
mercy and judgment ! The mercy shall sing to Thee, 
which Thou showedst to Thy servant Gerard ; the judg- 
ment shall also sing, which we ourselves bear. As 
gracious in the one as Thou art just in the other, Thou 
shalt be praised! . . . But tears again put an end to 
my words. Do Thou, Lord, impose the measure and 
the end of the tears ! " l 

I cannot but think that even such fragmentary ex- 
tracts from prolonged letters and discourses must give us 
glimpses of the heart of Bernard, of the infinite deeps 
of his tender affection, the inexpressible fulness of his 
passionate pathos; and I am as sure as of anything not 
apparent to the senses, or not included in personal con- 

1 Opera, vol. prim., coll. 2816-2827. 
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sciousness, that this had come to him as a vital inheri- 
tance, not from a long series of feudal lords and fighting 
barons, but from the breast of the tender, devout, heroic 
mother, who years before had been carried to her grave. 
To her he owed it, under God, that while strong with 
the strongest, he was impassioned and fond as the most 
ardent woman; and it was her spirit in him which 
sighed and sorrowed, or rose to summits of Christian 
triumph. 

The same fine quality of spirit, feminine, not effemi- 
nate, gentle, but surpassingly heroic, appears in all his 
character and life. His early career showed it, with 
his passionate fight against the allurements of ambition 
or of lust. The record of his conversion sets it vividly 
before us. He was riding toward the camp of the Duke 
of Burgundy, to join his brothers who were already 
there besieging a castle, when the image of his mother, 
disappointed and reproving, took possession of his soul. 
He retired to a church by the roadside to pray; and 
there, with streaming tears, lifting up his hands toward 
heaven, he poured out his heart like water in the pres- 
ence of God. Prom that hour his course was deter- 
mined, and his purpose unchangeable, to lead a wholly 
religious life. 1 The charms of study could not detain 
him; the prospect of rank and riches in the Church 
never for a moment entangled his will ; there was 
no attraction in society or in the camp to allure him 
from his purpose of a supremely consecrated life. With 
instantaneous eagerness, after reaching his brothers, 

1 Iriventaque in itinere medio ecclesia quadam, divertit, et ingressus 
oravit cum multo inibre lucrymarum, exparidens inanus in coelum, et 
effundens sicut aquam cor stuun ante conspectmn Domini Dei sui. Ea 
igitur die firmatum est proposition cordis ejus. Opera t voL sec,, Yita, i. 
col. 2098. 
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he sought to lead them to join him, and with great 
delight found himself in this strangely successful. 
One "by one, yielding to his impetuous earnestness, 
they formed with him a harmonious company. Gerard, 
the second son, whose death afterward, as we haye 
seen, moved him to the most passionate grief, was at 
the time a daring young soldier, wise in counsel, fear- 
less in action, in the highest repute, and he proved tie 
hardest to be gained ; but even his resistance gave way 
ere long. The uncle, also, the Lord of Touillon, fol- 
lowed the lead of the impassioned Bernard: and the 
youngest of the household group, Nivard, who was still 
a child playing with his companions at home in the 
castle-area, was not long behind the others. 1 Entering 
soon after into a church with those thus spiritually 
associated with him, Bernard heard the text read: 
"Faithful is God, because He who hath begun a good 
work in you Himself will perfect it, unto the day of 
Jesus Christ," and it came to him as if it had fallen 
directly from the skies. 2 The Spirit of God seemed 
immediately addressing him, through the words written 
centuries before by the aged apostle, from the Roman 
Praetorium. 

Yet there was nothing transient or spasmodic in the 
vividness of conviction or the ardor of feeling in this 

1 The story of the. boy, Nivard, is too touching in itself, and too signifi- 
cant of the religious temper of the household, not to be repeated : 

Yidens auteni (Juulo primo^imitus fndrum suornm Nivardum fratrem 
suum minimum, puenim cum JUKTI'S aliis in ])la.t,c,'i : " Kia," inqnit, "frater 
Nivanle, a<l to sol urn iv.spicit oiuiiis tc.rra posscssiouis nostrie," Ad quod 
puer, nonpucriliterinotus : " Vohis er^o," in quit, " cojlum, et mihi terra ? 
Non ex aequo divisio lue.c faeta ost." Q,(io cliuto abcuntibiis illis, tune 
([\dde.m doini emu ];itre n-mansit, sod inodio.o post ovoluto tcmpore fmtress 
secutus, uec a patrr, IKH: a propinquis sou am ids potuit retineri. Opera, 
vol. sec., Vita. i. col. 2104. 

2 Vita, i. col. 2101. 
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high-hearted and sensitive man. His enthusiasm was 
rooted in a deep and energetic moral life ; it was there- 
fore continuous, as well as intense, yielding to no ob- 
stacle, quailing before no vehement resistance, and 
counting iio way too long or hard if it led to the end 
supremely before him. His courage was as perfect, his 
fortitude as unyielding, as his affection was tender, his 
emotion, unrestrained. Whatever service or sacrifice 
seemed needful for the welfare of man, as he under- 
stood this, and for the greater glory of God, he was 
instantly ready to undertake; and he swept to the 
performance of whatever duty with such an unsparing 
and inspiring exertion of every energy as certified his 
followers of victory beforehand, and made it nearly as 
impossible to resist him as to stop a stone hurled from 
a catapult. A man more entirely sincere and unselfish 
in his spirit and aims seems hardly to have lived since 
the Apostles; and certainly one more free from limi- 
tations, through any fear of either the craft or the vio- 
lence of men, seems not to me to have trodden the 
earth. 

When the great Count of Champagne, in whose ter- 
ritory lay the convent of Clairvaux, had inflicted injus- 
tice on one of his vassals, Bernard, whose heart was 
touched by the suffering of the man and of his family, 
first applied to the count for a reparation which was 
not given, and then wrote to him with a sharpness 
which probably no other man in the province would 
have dared to use: "If 1 had asked of you gold, or 
silver, or anything of that sort, I trust you so far as to 
believe that without doubt I should have received them. 
But why do I say 'if I hn,d asked ' ? since, not asking 
at all, I have received many gifts from your generosity. 
But this one thing which I have asked, not for my sake 
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but for God's sake, not for myself so much as for you, 
from yourself , what reason exists why I am not worthy 
to receive it ? . . . Do you not fear that word of the 
Scripture, 'with whatsoever measure ye mete, it shall 
be measured to you again ' ? Do you not know that as 
easily as you have disinherited Humbert, as easily ? 
yea, incomparably more easily, God can cast you out 
from the heavenly inheritance ? " The count promised 
to restore his goods to the injured man, with his an- 
nulled rights; but, apparently through the opposition of 
some who had been profiting by the injustice, he failed 
to do this ; whereupon Bernard wrote him again, regret- 
ting that he had to be troublesome to one whose atten- 
tion was engaged with other matters, but saying: "If 
I fear to offend you by such repeated writing, how much 
more must I fear to offend God, to whom I owe the 
greater reverence, by failing to intercede on behalf of 
the suffering! I return my thanks for the favor which 
in this matter I have found in your eyes, that you have 
worthily accepted the defence of Humbert, and have 
most justly repelled the false accusation against him. 
But when you have decided that the inheritance of his 
wife and children shall be returned to them, I cannot 
enough wonder what it is which hinders so pious a 
sentence from being followed by suitable action. . . . 
Falsely, not truly, does he esteem you, fraudulent and 
not faithful is his counsel, who tries to obscure your 
noble fame for truth in the interest of his own avarice ; 
who, through what malice I know not, to accomplish 
his purpose on the suffering poor, would empty of mean- 
ing the word which your own lips have spoken, a word 
well-pleasing to God, worthy of yourself, religiously 
just, and righteously religious. Do this, that the truth 
of your promise may be fully shown! Let the inheri- 
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tance of Humbert be restored to his wife and his chil- 
dren." 1 The powerful and irresponsible sovereign of 
the province, grandson of William the Conqueror, so 
rich in treasures and in troops that he faced without 
fear the king of France in equal battle, was no more to 
Bernard than a hind at the plough, when he was tardy 
in doing justice. Nor could his personal kindness blind, 
any more than the reach of his power could daunt, tne 
clear-sighted and invincible spirit. 

A yet more signal instance of his extraordinary fear- 
^.essness was given later, A.D. 1135. It is one of the 
most remarkable in biography, seeming almost to 
belong to the pages of romance. William, Duke 
of Aquitaine, whose dominion extended over Poitou, 
Limousin, the old Duchy of Gascony, covering the rich 
regions of southwestern France, with a still wider col- 
lateral sovereignty, had expelled certain bishops from 
their sees, and supplied their places with allies of his 
own, whom he afterward refused to remove. He was 
a man of vast stature and of almost gigantic strength, 
handsome and haughty, with a peculiarly violent, sen- 
sual, and intractable temper. 2 He was controlled by no 

1 Opera, vol. prim., epist. xxxvii., xxxviii., coll. 183-185. 

2 He was the father of Eleanor, the turbulent and imperious queen of 
Louis Seventh of France, and, after her separation from him, of Henry 
Second of England. Her son Richard, Occur de Lion, inherited some of 
the qualities of the grandfather, of whom Ratisbonne gives a sufficient 
description : 

ileve' an milieu des pompes d'une cour splendide, il montra des son has 
age un caractere indomptablo et une funeste inclination au mal. . . . 
Homme brillant et prodigue, avec les forces d'un athlete et la taille d'un 
gant, bon chevalier d'armes, dit un vieux ecrivain, il reunissait dans sa 
personne la beaut<$ et la force, et se mon trait a tout venant redoutable et 
querelleur. . . . C'etait un Nemrod par sa passion de batailler ; un dieu Bel 
par la quantite de viandes qu'il mangeait ; un Herode par ses crimes et ses 
incestes ; et il se vantait, comrne les gons de Sodome, de ses ignominies. 
Hist, de St. Bernard, torn i. pp. 274-275. 
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legal authority in his wide domains, while his fierce 
and vicious animal life made him habitually disdainful 
toward religion. Already, four years before, Bernard 
had had an interview with him at the monastery of 
Chatelliers, but had failed to make any lasting impres- 
sion, the duke returning with new eagerness to his exe- 
crable life, as if to stifle any remorse awakened by the 
fervent monk. Toward the Bishop of Poictiers, espe- 
cially, he had shown an almost delirious fury. To this 
remorseless and terrible ruffian, savage in spirit, un- 
controllable, and fenced about with all resources of 
human strength, now again came Bernard, as the asso- 
ciate of Geoffrey, the Bishop of Chartres, who had been 
appointed Papal legate. The stubborn and rebellious 
count readily enough consented to recognize Innocent 
as Pope, but he utterly refused to return to their sees 
the deposed bishops. They had offended him past for- 
giveness ; and he had sworn a tremendous oath never to 
be reconciled to them. It was almost like reasoning 
with a tropical storm, or addressing arguments to the 
brutal fierceness of a wild beast. Bernard broke off 
the useless discussion, and proceeded to the church to 
celebrate mass. The count was compelled to remain 
at the door, as one beneath the censure of the Church. 
When the host had been consecrated, Bernard, with 
lifted arms and flashing face, and with eyes that burned 
with indignant menace, advanced directly to him with 
the paten in his hands, and said in tones of terrible 
authority: "We have besought you, and you have 
spurned us. This united multitude of the servants of 
God, meeting you elsewhere, has entreated you, and 
you have despised them. Behold, here comes to you 
the Virgin's Son, the Head and Lord of the Church 
which you persecute! Your Judge is here, at whose 
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name every knee shall bow, of things in heaven, and 
things on earth, and things under the earth ! Your 
Judge is here, into whose hands your soul is to pass ! 
Will you spurn Him, also ? Will you despise Him, as 
you have despised His servants ? " An awful silence 
fell on the assembl} r , and a dread expectation, as if 
miracles were impending. The furious and impla- 
cable count, pierced in spirit, fell to the ground with 
loosened and unsupporting limbs, and lay there, prone, 
speechless, insensible. Lifted by his knights, he could 
not stand or speak or see, and fell again, foaming at 
the mouth. Bernard bade him rise, and listen stand- 
ing to the judgment of God. He presented the Bishop 
of Poictiers, who had been violently expelled from his 
see, and commanded the count to give him then and 
there the kiss of peace, and restore him to his throne. 

The terrible soldier did not dare to answer, nor was 
he able ; but he meekly obeyed, and with a kiss led the 
bishop to his place. He who had an army at his back, 
and who himself could have smitten Bernard into in- 
stant death with one swift blow of fist or mace, yielded 
to the onset of his overwhelming and incalculable will. 
Nor only for the time ; he gave himself up, from that 
time on, to repentance for sin, and the service of reli- 
gion, lie is said to have died not long after, 011 a 
penitential visit to the shrine of Saint Jacques, at 
Compostclla. His stubborn spirit had been broken 
and blasted in that awful encounter. The piercing 
eyes of the tender but intense and terrific Bernard had 
been to him almost literally prophetic of those which 
shall be seen hereafter as " flames of fire. " l 

1 The full account of tins remarkable scene is to be found in the Vita, i. 
lib. 2, vol. sec. coll. 2171-73. Some of the expressions are very striking : 
" Vir Dei, jam non se agens ut hominem, corpus Domini super patenaiw 
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It was not in contacts with such men only, rude and 
hard-nerved, that the Abbot of Clairvaux showed the 
intrepid and perfect daring which had come to him, no 
doubt, from both father and mother, but in which a 
flash of feminine intensity seems especially evident 
It gave a certain decisiveness to his idiom, which 
even an indifferent reader must recognize. Thus in a 
great council at Hheims, where a question of the Divine 
nature was being discussed before the Pope and the car- 
dinals, with the more learned of the clergy of Prance, 
Bernard asked that certain words of a powerful bishop 
whose doctrine he was controverting be written down, 
which accordingly was done. But Bernard himself, in 
continuing the discussion, having used a form of words 
displeasing to the cardinals, who favored his opponent, 
the irritated bishop demanded that his words also be 
written down. " Yea ! " said Bernard, with the vehe- 
ment firmness which no assault could disturb, "Let 
them be written with an iron pen, with a point of ada- 
mant, and be graven in the rock ! " repeating the 
words with new emphasis as he spoke. 3 

When Louis Seventh of France, enraged against the 
Count of Champagne, invaded the province, and laid it 
waste with fire and sword, and when Theobald, deserted 
by his vassals, could not resist him, Bernard wrote to 
the king in words of indignant' and effective rebuke: 

poult et seciim tollit, atque ignea facie, et flammeis oculis, non supplicans, 
sed minax foras egredifcur, et verbis tembilibus aggreditur Ducem. . . . 
Lacrymabantur universi qui aderant, et oratiouibus iutenti prajstolabimtur 
exitmn rei; et omnium suspeiisa exspectatio, nescio quid divinum fieri coe- 
litus exspectabat. Videns Comes Abbatem in spiritu vehement! proceden- 
tem, et sacratissimum Domini Corpus ferentem in m ambus, expavit et 
diriguit, membrisque tremebundis inetu et dissolutis, quasi amens solo 
provolvitur." 

1 Opera, vol. sec., epist Gauf. col. 2555. 
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" All too quickly and too lightly have you started back 
from the good and healthful counsel which you had 
accepted, and again have hastily returned, as I hear, 
through I know not what diabolical suggestion, to the 
evils which lately you were sorry to have perpetrated. 
From whom, I say, except from the Devil, can have 
proceeded this counsel, by which it comes to pass that 
fires are added to fires, murders to murders, while the 
cries of the poor, the groans of the chained, the blood 
of the slain, sound in the ears of Him who is the Father 
of the fatherless, and the Judge of widows ! Plainly, 
with such sacrifices the ancient enemy of our race may 
be well pleased, since he was a murderer from the be- 
ginning. . . . You have not listened to words of peace, 
nor kept your own compacts, nor hearkened to wise 
counsel : but, I know not under what judgment of God, 
you have so perverted everything as to count shame 
honor, and honor shame ; you have been afraid of what 
was safe, and have despised what ought to be feared; 
you have loved those who hated you, and have held in 
hatred those who desired to love you. They who have 
incited you to repeat your old malice against those who 
have not offended have sought, not your honor, but their 
advantage; yea, not so much their own advantage as 
the good pleasure of the Devil. ... In the murders 
of men, the burning of dwellings, the destruction of 
churches, the scattering of the poor, you take part with 
the robbers and ruffians, according to the word of the 
prophet, 'When you saw a thief you ran in company 
with him, and took your portion with adulterers ; ' as 
if you had not strength enough in yourself to do evil. 
... I admonish and faithfully counsel you quickly to 
desist from these malign courses, if perchance by peni- 
tence and humility you may stay the hand of Him who 
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is preparing to smite you, after the example of tlie 
Ninevite king. I speak harshly, because I fear harder 
things in reserve for you ; but remember what was said 
by the wise man, 'Better are the wounds of a friend 
than the false kiss of an enemy. ' " l 

The fervent and majestic rebuke of Bernard was not 
instantly effective ; but after a time it took effect, and 
the subsequent readiness of Louis to engage in the 
second crusade is attributed in part to the remorse 
which he felt at the cruelties of the war which the 
abbot had denounced. He became so completely recon- 
ciled to Theobald as afterward to marry his daughter. 

There was less of indignant severity, but certainly 
not less of an almost startling moral audacity, in Ber- 
nard's address to Henry of Normandy, king of England, 
when he sought from him an acknowledgment of Inno- 
cent as the Pope. The English bishops being opposed 
to this, the king hesitated and practically refused. 
" What are you afraid of ? " was the passionate and 
successful appeal of Bernard. "Do you fear to incur 
sin by recognizing Innocent as pontiff ? Know that for 
your other sins you shall give account for yourself unto 
God. Leave this one to me ! The whole sin shall rest 
upon myself. " 2 

To the Pope himself, whom he revered in his office 
as the divinely appointed Head of the Church, he 
wrote in sharpest remonstrance, with a criticism which 
scorched, when occasion demanded. Innocent Second 
had failed to fulfil a promise made for him, on his 
authority, by Bernard, and the letters which the latter 
had written on the matter had not been effective. Then 
went another from Clairvaux, which could not be 

1 Opera, vol. prim., epist. ccxxi. coll. 449-451. 

2 Opera, vol. sec.. Vita, i. lib. ii. col. 2148. 
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unheeded: "Who shall execute justice for me upon 
you ? If 1 had any judge before whom I might cite you, 
I would instantly show you I speak this as one tra- 
vailing in pain what you have deserved at my hands. 
There stands, indeed, the tribunal of Christ; but God 
forbid that I should summon you before that; I, who 
would rather, if it were needful for you or possible to 
me, stand there in your place with all my strength, and 
make answer to the Judge on your behalf. I return, 
therefore, to him to whom it is given for the present to 
be the Judge in the world, that is, to yourself ; I sum- 
mon you to answer to yourself ; judge you, between me 
and you. " l 

So he wrote to the same pontiff, on another occa- 
sion: "I speak faithfully, because I love truly. . . . 
It is the united voice of all among us who with 
faithful care preside over the people, that justice per- 
ishes in the Church, that the power of the keys is an- 
nulled, and Episcopal authority is brought to contempt ; 
since no bishop has it in his power to avenge injuries 
done to God, nor can any one punish unlawful things 
in his own diocese. They attribute the cause of this to 
you, and to the Roman Curia. Things rightly done by 
them, they say, arc overturned by you; things justly 
destroyed, you re-establish. "Whoever are criminal or 
quarrelsome among cither people or clergy, with monks 
outcast from their monasteries, rush to you; and 
returning they boast, with passionate gestures, that 
they have found protectors where they should have 
found punishcrs. . . . For shame ! the thing moves 
and will move derisive laughter among the enemies of 
the Church, those, even, by whose fear or favor you 
have been led from the right way. Your friends are 

1 Opera, vol. prim., epLst. ccxiii. col. 440. 
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confounded ; the faithful are insulted ; and the bishops 
are brought everywhere to opprobrium and contempt, 
their just judgments being despised, to the damage most 
of all of your own authority. " l 

To Eugenius Third, a succeeding pontiff, who had 
been one of his own monastic pupils, Bernard wrote in 
admonitory words which have the key to his own life in 
them : " In all thy works remember that thou art but a 
man, and let the fear of Him who taketh away the breath 
of princes be continually before thine eyes! Of how 
many Eoman pontiffs hast thou with thine own eyes 
seen the death, in a brief space of time! Let these 
thy predecessors admonish thee of thine own most cer- 
tain soon-coming decease ! that the brief time of their 
domination may declare to thee the fewness of thine 
own days. Amid the blandishments of the present pass- 
ing glory, remember thine own recent estate ; because 
those whom thou now followest in the Holy See thou 
shalt also certainly soon follow in death. " 2 Again he 
wrote to him, more at length, in his tract on Considera- 
tion: "Brush aside the deceit of the fugitive honor, 
despise the glitter of the painted pomp, and think of 
thyself simply as naked, even as thou earnest from the 
mother's womb! Art thou ornamented with badges, 
shining with jewels, brilliant in silks, crowned with 
plumes, stuffed out with golden and silver embroid- 
eries ? If thou shalt expel from contemplation all these 
things, so swiftly passing and soon utterly to vanish 
like morning mists, there will appear to thee a man. 
naked, poor, needy, miserable, grieving because he is a 
man, blushing at his nakedness, deploring his birth ; a 
man born to labor, not to honor; born of a woman, and 

1 Vol. prim., epist. clxxviii. col. 398. 

2 Opera, vol. prim., epist. ccxxxviii. col. 503. 
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so under condemnation; living only a little while, 
and therefore full of fear; replete with miseries, and 
weeping because of them. " 1 He admonished him that 
the Church was full of ambitious men, who would be 
importunate in requests, but that if he were himself to 
hear any causes brought before him by appeal they 
must be the cause of the widow, the cause of the poor, 
and of him who had no bribe to offer; 2 and he set be- 
fore him, with unswerving and majestic distinctness, 
the moral image of a true Pope, writing it, manifestly, 
with a rush of feeling which made every word a separate 
force : 

"Remember, first of all, that the holy Roman 
Church, over which thou art chief, is the mother of 
churches, not their sovereign mistress; that thou thy- 
self art not the Lord of bishops, but one among them, 3 
a brother of those delighting in God, and a partaker 
with those that fear Him. For the rest, regard thyself 
as under obligation to be the figure of justice, the mir- 
ror of holiness, the exemplar of piety, the restorer of 
its freedom to truth, the defender of the faith, the 
teacher of nations, the guide of Christians, the friend 
of the Bridegroom, the bridesman of the Bride, the 
regulator of the clergy, the pastor of the people, the 
master of the foolish, the refuge of the oppressed, 
the advocate of the poor, the hope of the suffering, the 
protector of orphans, the judge of widows, eyes to the 
blind, a tongue to the dumb, the staff of the aged, an 
avenger of crimes, a terror to evil-doers, and a glory to 

1 Opera, vol. prim., De Consid., ii. 9, col. 1034. 

2 Ibid., col. 1019. 

8 " Oonsideres ante onmia sanctam Romanam Ecclesiam, cui Deo auctor 
praees, Ecclesiarum ma trail esse, 11011 cloininam ; te vero non dominum epis- 
coporum, sed unum ex ipsis;" etc., col. 1070. 
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the good 5 a rod for the powerful, a hammer for tyrants, 
the father of kings, the director of laws, the superin- 
tendent of canons, the salt of the earth, the light of the 
world, the priest of the Most High, the vicar of Christ, 
the anointed of the Lord. Remember what I say," he 
adds, " and the Lord give thee understanding. " l 

It was something, certainly, in that time of confu- 
sion, ambition, fear, when pontifical authority had come 
so widely to overshadow the Continent, to have present 
a man like this, whose voice must be heard, and who 
fearlessly presented to pontiffs themselves the duty 
which belonged to their eminent station. He at any 
rate repeated before them, with a more sublime em- 
phasis than any music could give, the words which used 
to be sung at their coronation, which perhaps are still 
sung there, while the light flax blazes in a cresset, 
" Sic transit gloria mundi ! " One cannot but see, too, 
that Bernard's own ideal of the true Christian spirit 
and service is vividly expressed in his words. He has 
outlined himself, however unconsciously, in his letters 
to the Pope. 

But his courage was not shown toward prelates alone, 
or toward princes and kings. It faced as well, with 
dauntless composure, the fury of the mob, and was com- 
bined with a compassion which only matched its more 
than knightly intrepidity. One instance will suffice to 
exhibit this. 

It is nearly impossible for us to understand the con- 
dition of the Jews in western Europe in the time of 
Bernard. The religion of the age hated and cursed 
them, as being the descendants of the murderers of the 
Lord, who would doubtless gladly repeat the crime if 
they had opportunity. The wealth which they had 

1 Opera, vol. prim., De Consideratione, lib. iv. coll. 1070-72. 
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acquired by trading or by usury exposed them to fierce 
envy, and drew upon them the revengeful passion of 
those whom they had cheated, or of those whom they 
surpassed. Despised and outcast as they were, into 
the Jewish scrip or wallet fortresses had melted. The 
coarse gabardine often covered wealth for which a hun- 
dred ruffians hungered. Their swarthy complexion and 
Semitic features set them apart from the Gallic and 
Teutonic peoples ; and they might not dwell where 
others did. The most frightful rumors concerning 
their crimes found ready acceptance: that they stole 
Christian children, crucified them privately, 1 and used 
their entrails for purposes of magic; that they stole 
the wafers in which the body of Christ was presented, 
stabbed them with stilettos, boiled them in oil, or 
slowly though frantically roasted them on coals. The 
populace was easily stirred against them to a fury which 
knew no limit of reason. If they fled, that was taken 
as proof of their guilt. If they remained, they were 
held guilty of contumacy, and of malignant defiance. 
No one could intercede for them without incurring hate- 
ful suspicions. Even wise and good men, like Peter 
the Venerable, accused them of getting possession of 

1 Matthew Paris supplies an incidental illustration of what is said above, 
in mentioning an incident which occurred in London a hundred years 
later [A.D. 1244]: 

Eodem vero anno, inventum est corpusculum cujusdam pueri masculi 
inhumatum in cimiterio Sancti Benedicti, in cujus cruribus et brachiis et 
sub mamillis litcris Hebraicis regulariter fuit inscriptum. . . . Credebant 
etiam, nee sine causa, quod Judfei ipsum puerulum in Jesu Christi impro- 
perium et contumeliam, quod frequenter relatum est accidisse, vel cruci- 
fixerant vel crucifigendum variis tormentis exagitaverant, et cum jam 
exspirasset, eum cruci indignum illuc projecisse. . . . Interim quidam Ju- 
dseorum Londoniensium clandestinam et repentinani fngam inierunt irre- 
dituri, qui eo ipso se suspectos merito reddiderunt. Chron. Maj., vol. iv. 
p. 377. London ed., 1877. 

12 
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the sacred vessels of the Church, and applying these 
to the basest uses; and while he did not recommend 
that they be killed off-hand, he did advise that they 
receive punishments commensurate with what he es- 
teemed their offences ; that though life be spared, they 
be plundered of their money. 1 

Especially when the temper which prompted the 
crusades was sweeping with passionate violence over 
Europe, it was natural that animosity to the Jews 
should rise to the very fever-point. 'To kill the ene- 
mies of the cross in Palestine ? Certainly ! But why 
not, first of all, in our own streets, these greedy, greasy, 
hook-nosed descendants of the howling mob which car- 
ried Christ to his Calvary? Kill them; and then the 
less obnoxious Saracens ! ' Such was the temper of the 
time that when Eudolph, a stubborn and sanguinary 
German monk, declared himself commissioned of the 
Lord to undertake this home-crusade, and preached 
along the Rhine "Death to the Jews," he had at once 

1 Si detestandi sunt Sarraceni, quia quamvis Christum de Virgine ut nos 
natum fateantur, multaque de ipso nobiscum sentiant, tamen Deum Deique 
Filium (quod majus est) negant, mortemque ipsius ac resurrectionem, in 
quibns tota sumina salutis nostra* est, diffitentur, quantum exsecrandi et 
odio habendi sunt Judsei, qui nihil prorsus de Christo vel fide Christiana 
sentientes, ipsum virgeneum partum, cunctaque redemptionis humans 
sacranienta abjiciunt, blasphemant, subsannant ? . . . Sentit plane in his 
quae non sentiunt sibi sacratis vasis, Judaicas adhuc contumelias Christus, 
quia, ut saepe a veracibus viris audivi, eis usibus coelestia ilia vasa ad ejus- 
dem Christi nostrumque dedecus nefandi illi applicant ; quod horreridum 
est cogitare, et detestandum dicere. . . . Reservetur eis vita, auferatur pe- 
cunia, ut per dextras Christianorum, adjutas pccuniis blasphcmaiitium 
Judaeorum, expugnetur infidelitini audacia Sarracenorum. Serviant populis 
Christianis, etiam ipsis invitis, divitiae Judseorum. Epist. Pet. Yen., lib. 
iv. xxxvi. [Migne], coll. 367, 368. 

The letter was written to Louis, King of France, and closes with the 
sincere but extraordinary words : " Hsec tibi, benigne rex, scrips! arnore 
Christi," etc. 
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an enormous following. Thousands, it is said, from 
Cologne, Mayence, Worms, Strasburg, assembling for 
the second expedition to Palestine, turned on the Jews 
their sharpened swords, and slew them in multitudes. 
It seemed, almost, as if none would be left. The arch- 
bishop of Mayenee, a humane man, could do nothing 
effectual to check the fury of the murderous paroxysm, 
and he turned for help as nearly everybody did who 
felt under constraint to do a work at once noble and 
dangerous to the Abbot of Glairvaux. That help 
was not wanting. Bernard wrote to the archbishop in 
severest condemnation of Rudolph and his course, char- 
acterizing him as a man without heart, a man without 
shame, whose insensate folly was conspicuous to all, 
who had usurped the function of preaching, despised 
authority, given license to murder. " The Church tri- 
umphs more abundantly over the Jews, " he adds, " in 
every day convincing and converting them, than if it 
were to give them all on the instant to be consumed by 
the sword. Wherefore that universal prayer for the 
unbelieving Jews, offered incessantly in the Church 
from the rising of the sun to the going down of the 
same, that God would take away the veil from their 
hearts, and lead them out of darkness into the glorious 
light of the truth ? Unless the Church hopes that they, 
though now unbelieving, may come to true faith, how 
superfluous and vain to offer such prayer for them ! " 
The doctrine of Rudolph was not his own doctrine, but 
that of his Father, the Devil, who had sent him. It 
was enough for this monk to be like his Master, a mur- 
derer and a liar, and the father of lies. "Oh, mon- 
strous doctrine ! " he adds. " Oh, what infernal counsel ! 
contrary to prophets, hostile to apostles, practically 
subversive of all piety and grace! a sacrilegious har- 
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lot of a doctrine, impregnated with the very spirit of 
falsehood, conceiving anguish, and bringing forth in- 
iquity ! " l Bernard wrote with a rush of indignant 
severity, because the matter lay near his heart ; for he 
had written already that the Jews were not to be per- 
secuted, nor slain, nor exiled. "They are scattered 
among all nations," he said, "for this purpose, that 
while they make just expiation of their sin they may be 
the witnesses of our redemption. " He had stigmatized 
Christian usurers as worse than the Jewish, if indeed 
they were to be called Christians at all, and not rather 
baptized Jews ; and he had insisted that it was the part 
of Christian piety, while conquering the proud to spare 
the humble, especially those to whom the law had been 
given, and the promises, whose were the Fathers, and 
from whom according to the flesh Christ came, who is 
Blessed forever. 2 

Stern and vehement, however, as was his remon- 
strance, it did not avail with the truculent Rudolph, or 
with the ignorant and frantic populations. He there- 
fore went himself to Mayence, met Rudolph, and broke 
his spirit almost as suddenly and quite as completely as 
he had broken that of William of Aquitaine. He met 
the enraged and murderous mob, only more exasper- 
ated because Rudolph had now failed to lead it, and 
scattered that, as a thousand lances could not have 
done it; and he saved the Jews, as they themselves 
gratefully recognized, from prolonged and general mas- 
sacre. 3 Indeed his example, and the energy of his 

1 Opera, vol. prim., epist. ccclxv., coll. 666-667. 

2 Opera, vol. prim., epist. ccclxiii., coll. 663-664. 

3 See the contemporaneous Hebrew testimony, quoted largely "by Ratis- 
bonne, "Hist, de St. Bernard," torn. ii. pp. 176-179. A few sentences 
from a Hebrew document written at the time, and afterward translated into 
French, sufficiently illustrate the grateful homage of the Jews to Bernard ; 
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words, distinctly affected the attitude toward the Jews 
of the Church authorities from that time on, and were 
always a defence for the persecuted people. 

Toward even those of heretical sects, who had de- 
parted from the Church, and who were teaching doc< 
trines which to him appeared shameful and baneful, 
his spirit was compassionate. Their summary execu- 
tion grievously displeased him. " They are to be over- 
come," he said, " not with weapons, but with arguments ; 
to be led back to the faith by instruction and persua- 
sion. " Only when such means had failed of success 
might the governing powers resort to force, to prevent 
the destroying mischief from spreading. l 

In his personal meditations he tended habitually to 
contemplate the sufferings of Christ and His persuasive 
and tender invitations, rather than His lordship and 
glory. I do not mean, of course, to imply that such 

" Ainsi parlait cet homme sage ; et sa voix etait redoutable : car il etait 
aime et respecte de tons. Us 1'ecouterent done ; et le feu de leur colere se 
refroidit : et ils n'accomplirent pas tout le mal qu'ils voulaient nous faire. 
Le pretre Bernard n'avait re9U cependant ni argent ni rancon de la part 
des Juifs ; c'etait son cceur qui le portait a les aimer et qui lui suggeniit 
de bonnes paroles pour Israel. Je te benis, 6 Adonai', nion Dieu ; car 
nous avions allume ton courroux, et tu nous as pardon ne et consoles en 
suscitant ce juste, sans lequel nul d'entre nous n'aurait conserve savie" 
(p. 179). 

1 Capiantur, dico, non armis, sed argumentis, quibus refcllantur errores 
eorum : ipsi vero, si fieri potest, reconcilientur Catholicae, revocentur ad 
veram fidem. Hiiec est enim voluntas ejus qui vult omnes liomines salvos 
iieri, et ad agnitionem veritatis venire. . . . Itaque homo de Ecclesia ex- 
ercitatus et doctus, si cum hseretico nomine disputare aggreditur, illo inten- 
tionem suam dirigere debet, quatenus ita errantem convincat, ut ct con- 
vertat. Quod si reverti noluerit, nee convictus post primam jam et sccun- 
dam admonitionem, utpote qui omnino sub versus est : erit secnndum 
Apostolum devitandus. Ex hoc jam melius (ut qnidem ego arbitror) 
eiBfugatur, aut etiaua religatur, quam sinitur vineas demoliri. Opera, vol. 
prim., Ser. in Cant, Ixiv., col. 3052. 
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contemplation was peculiar to him among the men of 
his time, or that it has ever been unfamiliar in Chris- 
tian experience. But the strong scholastic tendency 
-which in that age was rapidly rising and spreading, 
and which largely dominated the following centuries, 
was naturally occupied with abstruse questions, more 
fascinating sometimes in proportion to their remote- 
ness from practical concerns ; and it lacked almost 
wholly the fine inspiration to affectionate devoutness, 
and to an heroic consecration of spirit, which came from 
contemplating the life of the Lord, especially His un- 
searchable sufferings. On the other hand it was con- 
sonant with the temper of the time that the earnest men 
who were zealously endeavoring to stay the fierce cur- 
rents of iniquity, and to curb and govern the riotous 
passions of ambition and lust which had the impulse of 
centuries behind them, should dwell most largely on 
the kingship of Christ, and on His office as Judge of the 
world, not omitting but subordinating that which to hu- 
man eyes represented His weakness ; while on all sides, 
within the Church, and sometimes in its highest posi- 
tions, were men as utterly infidel to the Gospel as any 
succeeding age has shown ; who jested at the mysteries 
which they claimed to celebrate, and who thought, if 
they did not say, with the accomplished emperor Fred- 
eric Second, a hundred years later, when the host was 
being carried on the street amid prostrate worshippers, 
"How long shall this imposture continue ? " 1 

1 Matthew Paris shrinks from repeating the words attributed by com- 
mon fame to the Emperor, but he refers to them in these terms : 

Imponebatur enim ei, quod vacillans in fide catholica dixerit verba ex 
quibus elici potuit non tantum iidei imbccillitas, quin immo haeresis et 
blasphemise enormitas execranda, . . . et de eucharistia qucedam delira- 
inenta protulisse. Chronica Majora, vol. iii. p. 520 [an. 1238]. London 
ed., 1876- 
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Bernard was a man keenly sensitive to all subtle and 
powerful influences in the social atmosphere, but he 
remained unconquered and almost untouched by those 
which thus assailed him, because his soul was vitally 
and constantly centred in Christ, and centred in Him as 
a suffering yet a glorified Redeemer. A man of quick 
and discursive intelligence, assiduously engaged in 
practical work, he saw the Lord in all His offices, and 
did not hesitate, as we have seen, to invoke the utmost 
terrors of His judgment against the stubborn resisting 
will of baron or prince. But there is something beau- 
tiful and significant in the reverent regard with which 
his mind turned spontaneously to the sufferings of 
Christ. In the fields, under the beloved shade of his 
oaks, in the arbor where he meditated his sermons, or 
in his cell, he tells us himself that these were the fa- 
vorite subject of his thought. Preaching upon Canti- 
cles i. 13, "A bundle of myrrh is my Beloved to me," 
he says, "And I 5 Brethren, from the outset of my con- 
version, in place of that abundance of deserts in which 
I knew myself to be wanting, have been careful to col- 
lect this bundle of myrrh, and to lay it upon my breast, 
gathered from all the anxieties and the bitternesses 
suffered by my Lord; as first, of the needs of his infant 
years; then of the labors which he performed in preach- 
ing, his fatigues in journeying, his vigils of prayer, his 
temptations in fasting, his tears of sympathy, the 
snares laid for him in his speech,' finally, of his perils 
among false brethren, of the rcvilings, spittings, 
blows, derisions, the insults and nails, and like bitter 
things, endured for the salvation of our race, which the 
Gospel-grove as you know abundantly presents, . . . 
Such meditations uplift my spirit in adverse times; 
they moderate it when things are prosperous ; and they 
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offer safe leadership to one trying to walk in the King's 
highway, between the sorrows and joys of the present 
life on either hand. . . . Therefore these things are 
often on my lips, as you know ; they are always in my 
heart, as God knows ; they are ever familiar to my pen, 
as is evident to all ; and this is constantly my highest 
philosophy, to know Jesus Christ, and Him crucified. " 2 

So, in another discourse, upon the Passion, of Christ, 
he says : " See now the works of the Lord, what wonders 
he hath accomplished on the earth! He was beaten 
with rods, crowned with thorns, bruised with stones, 
fastened to a cross, filled full with reproaches ; yet un- 
mindful of all griefs he says, 'Father, forgive them!' 
Hence [we understand] the many sufferings of his 
body, hence the pities of his heart; hence the anguish, 
hence the compassion ; hence the oil of gladness, hence 
the gouts of blood running down to the ground. . . . 
0, how great is the multitude of Thy mercies, Lord ! 
How far removed from our thoughts are Thy thoughts ! 
How enduring is Thy pity, even toward the impious! 
A marvellous thing, indeed ! He cries, * Forgive them ! ' 
while the Jews cry, ' Crucify Him!' His words are 
softer than oil, while theirs are spears. . . . Oh, Jews! 
ye are stones ; but ye strike a softer stone, from which 
rings out the response of pity, while the oil of charity 
gushes from it! How wilt thou, Lord, make those 
who delight in Thee to drink of the abundant river of 
Thy pleasures, since Thou thus pourcst the oil of Thy 
mercy even upon those who crucify Thee ! " 2 

There was nothing morbid, and nothing debilitating 
to the spirit of Bernard, in this frequent meditation on 
the sufferings of the Lord. On the other hand, it was 

1 Opera, vol. prim., Ser. in Cant., xliii., coll. 2932-2934. 

2 Opera, vol. prim., Ser. de Pass. Dom., coll. 1942-44. 
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simply exalting and quickening to whatever in him was 
most heroic. His thought of the Cross illuminated 
the Gospel, and glorified the Church; and it carried 
him on, with unfailing inspiration, to and through all 
magnificent enterprise. Because the Lord had been 
divinely compassionate, he sought and strove to repro- 
duce in himself this heavenly temper. Because the 
King of grace and glory had dared and suffered all 
things for him, he feared no peril, and shrank from no 
pain, in His supreme service. In general, it may cer- 
tainly be said of his character that it was marked, 
quite beyond parallel in his time, by the combination 
in it of the affectionate and meditative habit, which if 
left to itself might have made him an absorbed mus- 
ing mystic, with the intensely practical spirit, which if 
left to itself would have made his life effective, no 
doubt, but mechanical, diplomatic. The union of the 
two gave him his pre-eminence ; and they were as subtly 
interfused in his soul as are heat and light in the solar 
beam. 

Ecstatic contemplation was the employment of many 
of his hours ; when he seemed neither to see nor hear, 
nor to have the use of any sense ; when man was for- 
gotten, and the forms of nature failed to attract him ; 
as when he rode an entire day along the shore of the 
Lake of Geneva, through the loveliest and grandest 
sceneries of Europe, and did not know until evening 
that the lake had been near him. 1 In such hours he 
meditated on the love of God, of which he wrote to some 
of his friends in words which show his experience of it. 

1 Juxta lacum etiam Lausaiiensem totius diei itinere pergens, penitus 
eum non vidit, ant se videre non vidit. Cum cnim vespere facto de eodem 
lacu socii colloquerentur, interrogabat eos, ubi ille lacus esset ; et mirati 
siint universi. Opera, vol. see., Yita, i. lib. ii, cap. 2, col. 2192. 
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"At first," he says, "man loves himself for his own 
sake. When he sees that he cannot subsist by himself, 
he begins by faith to seek after and to love God, as need- 
ful to him. So he loves God on a secondary level , for 
his own sake, not for God's. But when he has thus 
begun, by reason of his own need, to care for God, and 
to resort to Him in thought, in study, in prayer, and 
in obedience, even through an acquaintance of this sort 
little by little God gradually becomes known to him, 
and is properly lovely to his thought ; and so, having 
found by tasting how sweet the Lord is, man passes to 
the third stage, in which he loves God for God's sake, 
not his own. Upon this level he abides ; and I know not 
whether by any man the fourth stage in this life hath 
been perfectly reached, in which he shall love himself 
only for God's sake. If any assert that they have ex- 
perienced this, I can only confess that for me it seems 
impossible. But beyond doubt this will come when the 
good and faithful servant of the Lord shall enter fully 
into His joy, and be transported at the riches of God's 
house. As if inebriate with gladness, he shall then in 
a wonderful way be forgetful of himself, and departing 
spiritually out of himself he shall wholly ascend to 
God, and be thenceforth united with Him as one 
spirit." 1 

In these ecstatic meditations came to Bernard that 
rejoicing sense, that almost vision, of the Church on 
High which very often appeared in his discourse. " The 
land which the soul of the saint inhabits," he says in 
one of his sermons, " is not a land of forgetfulness, nor 
a land of labor with which one must be occupied. In a 
word, it is not earth, but heaven. And will habitation 
in celestial regions harden the spirits of those whom 

1 Opera, vol. prim., epist. xi. col. 153. 
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they receive, or deprive them of memory, or despoil 
them of affection ? Brethren, the amplitude of heaven 
doth not contract the heart, but dilates it; it exhilar- 
ates the mind, does not deprive it of reason ; it expands 
the affections, and does not restrict them. In the light 
of God, the memory becomes serenely clear, it is not 
obscured; in the light of God, one learns what he did 
not know, he does not unlearn what here he knew. 
Even those superior spirits who have dwelt in heaven 
from the beginning, do they because inhabiting heaven 
look with disdain upon the earth ? do they not rather 
visit and frequent it ? Does affection fail in their min- 
istry because they see always the face of the Father ? 
Kather, are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth 
to minister to those who have the heirship of salva- 
tion? What then ? Shall angels go abroad and succor 
men, and those who are of ourselves be ignorant of us, 
or not know how to sympathize with us in the things 
which they themselves have suffered ? They who have 
come out of great tribulation, shall they not recognize 
those who still continue in it ? " 1 

Undoubtedly, in such fond and frequent contempla- 
tion of those who had passed from the darkness of earth 
to be enthroned in the light of heaven lay a certain 
peril, afterward sadly developed as we think, in minds 
less closely affiliated with Christ than was Bernard's; 
the peril of seeking the aid, and the intercessory prayer, 
of those who had entered within the veil. To Bernard 
himself this seemed a lit and natural impulse : though 
Christ was always supreme in his thought as the hearer 
of prayer, and he chiefly presented the blessed dead as 
inspiring effort to imitate their virtues, not as offering 

1 Opera, vol. prim., Ser. ii. de S. Victor, coll. 2082-2083. 
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mediation before God. 1 Thus, in the sermon immedi- 
ately preceding the one just referred to, he says " Let 
us study to be conformed to his manners, whose won- 
derful experiences we could not rival if we would ! Let 
us emulate the sobriety of life in this man ; his devout 
affection; his gentleness of spirit, his chastity of body, 
his guardianship of his lips, his purity of mind; put- 
ting reins on our anger, and moderation on our speech ; 
sleeping less, praying oftener, communing with one 
another in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs ; join- 
ing the nights to the days, and occupying both with 
Divine worship. Let us emulate him in the best gifts ; 
learning from him what it is to be of a meek and lowly 
spirit; striving to be as he. was, generous to the poor, 
delightful to his friends, patient toward sinners, be- 
nignant toward all. In these things we shall be im- 
pressed with the beauty of him by the glory of whose 
miracles we are simply humbled. The miracles may 
gladden us, but these things will edify ; the others may 
excite us, but these will nobly set us forward." 2 In 
his extended and manifold writings one finds few ref- 
erences to the invocation of saints , however aided by 
ample indexes ; and these few have a singularly hesi- 
tating tone. "Who knows," he says in a sermon upon 
the death of a monk, "but he has been taken away that 
he may be our protector by his prayers before the 
Father? Would that so it might be." 3 And again he 

1 In the same sermon from which I have quoted, he says : " Eia ergo 
fortis athleta, dulcis patrone, advocate fidelis, exsurge in adjutorium nobis, 
Tit et nos de nostra ereptione gaudeamus, et tu de plena victoria glorieris. 
. . . O victor Jesu, te in nostro Victore laudamus, quia te in illo vicisse 
cognoscimus. Da ei, piissime Jesu, sic de sua in tc victoria gloriari, ut 
non subeat oblivio nostri." col. 2084. 

2 Opera, vol. prim., Ser. i. de St. Victor, col. 2079. 

* Opera, vol. prim., Ser. de Obit. Humbert, col, 2268. 
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says that, " because men are afraid of God, and fear to 
approach him worthily by themselves, therefore they 
desire others to supplicate for them." l It is quite evi- 
dent, I think, that the reliance on the prayers of the 
departed, which afterward became so prominent and so 
enfeebling a force in the experience and worship of the 
Church, was comparatively unfamiliar to Bernard, in 
spite of the fact that his thought of those who had gone 
already to the skies was so constant and vivid that at 
times he seemed to see them. 

The vision of his mother, I have said before, more 
than once appeared to him. The vision of Christ, and 
of the Holy Mother of Christ, he also felt that he had 
had, more than once. Once, when a child, on Christmas 
eve, having fallen asleep in church while waiting for 
the service which had been delayed, the Lord appeared 
to him in his dream as a new-born infant. 2 Once, when 
grievously sick, the Virgin seemed to come to him per- 
sonally, to succor and heal. 3 When in great distress of 
spirit at the ruin which appeared to threaten his new 
abbey, while pouring out his soul in prayer, he saw 
the hills round about him full of men, various in dress 
and in condition, descending toward the valley, till the 
valley could not contain them.' 1 On his way to the 
council at fitampes, where the choice of the French 
Church was to be made between rival popes, to which 
council he had been specially summoned by king and 
prelates, and to which he was going, as he said him- 

1 Ibid., Ser. xxv. de Divers, col. 2384. 

2 Opera, vol. sec., Vita, i. lib. i. cap. 2, col. 2094. 
8 Ibid., cap. 12, col. 2132. 

4 Subito stans in ipsa oratione, modice interclusis oculis, vidit undique 
ex vicinis montibus tantam diversi habitus et diversae conditionis homi- 
imm multitudinem in inferiorem vallem descendere, ut vallis ipsa capere 
non posset. Ibid., Yita. i. cap. 5, col. 2111. 
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self, fearful and trembling, he had a vision in the night 
of an immense church filled with those harmoniously 
uniting in the praises of God ; and he took from it the 
sure expectation that the peace of the Church was now 
to be secured. 1 Almost at the close of his life, in pe- 
culiarly critical and dangerous circumstances, he had 
another vision, of himself uniting with distant monks 
in singing the Gloria in Excelsis, which gave him per- 
fect quietness of mind in the midst of what to others 
was a scene of portentous fury and gloom. 2 

His spirit at such times, in the height and intensity 
of its absorbed contemplation, might have seemed in 
danger of passing the boundary between sanity and 
delirium ; of becoming, at least, essentially unfitted for 
practical affairs. Yet no dull artisan working at his 
trade, no soldier in arms, no statesman in council, was 
more punctual and exact in the performance of daily 
duty than was this enthusiastic and meditative monk. 
The zeal for usefulness was a passion with him. He 
ruled his monastery with firmness and wisdom, while 
taking part in its humblest labors, and preaching with 
extraordinary frequency and fervor. He was so practi- 
cal as to be almost an iconoclast, essentially a Puritan, 
in regard to Church-art " The beautiful picture of some 
saint is exhibited," he said in his letter to William 
of St. Thierry, " and it is accounted holier in propor- 
tion to the brightness of the colors. Men rush to kiss 
it; they are inspired to gifts; and they admire the 
beautiful in it, rather than reverence the sacred. 

1 Sicut postea fatebatur, non mediocriter pavidus et tremebundus adve- 
nit, periculum quippe et poudus negotii non ignorans. In itinere tamen 
consolatus est eum Deus, ostendens ei in visu noctis Ecclesiam magnam 
eoncorditer in Dei laudibus concinentem ; unde sperayit pacem sine duMo 
proventuram. Opera, vol. sec., Vita, i. lib. il, cap. 1, col. 2147. 

3 Opera, vol. sec., Vita, i. lib. y. cap. 1, col. 2252. 
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There are placed in the churches, not jeweled coronals 
but vast wheels, set around with torches, but shining 
hardly less with inserted gems. For candlesticks we 
see, as it were, great trees erected, of masses of brass, 
wrought with wonderful labor of the artificer, and glit- 
tering not more with the superimposed lamps than with 
their own jewels. What do you imagine is sought by 
these things ? The contrition of the penitent, or the 
wonder of beholders ? Oh, vanity of vanities ! and not 
more vain than foolish ! The Church glistens on all its 
walls, but the poor are not there ! It clothes its stones 
with gold, but leaves its children to their nakedness. 
At the expense of the needy, it feasts the eyes of the 
rich. The curious find what pleases them, but the 
wretched find nothing to give them succor. Certainly 
we do not show respect to the images of saints with 
which the very pavement swarms, that is trodden under 
foot! Often there is spitting into an angel's mouth, 
while frequently the face of some saint is being beaten 
by the shoes of those passing over it. Why at any rate 
do you decorate what is thus immediately to be defiled ? 
Why paint with color what so soon must be bruised ? . . . 
And what does that ridiculous monstrosity accomplish 
for the brothers reading in the cloister ? that extraordi- 
nary hideous beauty, and handsome deformity ? Why 
are the filthy apes there ? and the savage lions ? Why 
the monstrous centaurs, and the half-human figures ? 
You may see there one body under many heads, or 
again many bodies with one head. On one side is 
shown the tail of a serpent on a quadruped; on the 
other, a quadruped's head on a fish. There is a beast 
like a horse in the fore-part, and a goat behind ; here 
is a horned animal with the hinder part of a horse. . , . 
For God's sake, even if one is riot ashamed of such 
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absurdities, why is he not distressed at the cost of 
them!" 1 

It is quite apparent that the contemplative and vi- 
sionary temper never overbore the practical in the mind 
of Bernard. He was ready for any service, however 
high, however humble; to preach crusades, inspire 
great assemblies, counsel princes, admonish pontiffs, 
confront heretics, or to attend to the smallest matters 
in regulating his monastery ; and one of his latest let- 
ters, written in A.D. 1152, amid the wonderful sunset 
radiance which lay upon his closing life, was to the 
young Count of Champagne about some pigs, which had 
been entrusted to Bernard's care by a neighbor abbot 
who had gone to Eome, and which had been stolen by 
vassals of the count. "I would greatly have pre- 
ferred/' he says, Hhat they should have stolen my 
own pigs; and I require them at your hand." 2 He 
who lived as near to God as did any man of his time, 
or perhaps of any Christian century, and around whom 
at times the opening heavens seemed alive with forms 
and vivid with supernal lustres, was as cool and clear- 
headed, as patient and persistent in every form of what 
appeared to him useful activity, as any man who lived in 
France. Canon Kingsley has spoken of him as having 
a "hysterical element" in his character. 3 I may not 
know precisely what was intended by the adjective, but it 
usually represents something fitful, paroxysmal, essen- 
tially convulsive in the habit and temper; and if that 
were the Canon's meaning I should say there was about 
as much of it in Bernard as in John Calvin or Julius 
Caesar. 

1 Opera, vol. prim., coll. 1243-1244 

2 Maluissem, dico vobis, ut nostros proprios rapuissent. A vobis re- 
quirimus illos. Jtbid., vol. prim., epist. cclxxix. col. 563. 

2 The Roman and tke Teuton, p. 241. London ed. 1876. 
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He was really a wretched invalid during all his pub- 
lic life, not having health enough in a year to suffice an 
ordinary man for a week. Such had been his early 
austerities, that he had almost wholly lost the power of 
distinguishing flavors ; drinking oil when it stood near 
him, in place of water or wine, without knowing the 
difference ; requiring a sort of pious fraud on the part 
of those ministering to him to make him take what was 
suitable. His usual food was a bit of bread, moist- 
ened with warm water, with very little to drink. 1 The 
very thought of food was commonly repulsive to him, 
and what he took seemed only to serve to postpone 
death, not effectively to nourish life. At one time he 
had to be wholly retired from the monastery for a year, 
and constrained, almost by violence on the part of his 
friends, to live by himself, in a rude hut, under the 
charge of a rustic empiric whom Bernard regarded as 
an irrational beast, 2 but who really seems to have done 
him some good. He did not then recognize any differ- 
ence in taste between butter and raw blood, and rel- 
ished nothing except the water which cooled his throat. 
Yet William of St. Thierry, who visited him there, 
says that he found him in this mean hut, such as were 
built for leprous persons along highways, exulting as 
in the joys of Paradise ; that he himself entered it with 
such reverence as if he were approaching an altar of 
God; that such was the atmosphere of sweetness per- 
vading the place that if he could have had his choice he 
would have desired nothing so much as to remain always 
with the invalid, and serve him. "Thus I found the 
man of God," he says, "and thus he was dwelling in 

1 Opera, vol. sec., Vita, i. lib. iii. cap. 1, col. 2190. 

2 Justo Dei judicio irrational! cuidain bestial datus sum ad obediendum. 

Tht'tJ. Vitn i in> i orm 9 r>nl 9,117 
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his own solitude. Yet lie was not alone, since God was 
with him, and the guardianship and comfort of holy 
angels. " William found no difficulty in believing that 
alternate choirs of heavenly voices were there to be 
heard; for in the light which proceeded from the hut 
he seemed to himself to see new heavens and a new 
earth, the Golden Age returning at Clairvaux. 1 

Bernard had so impressed the monastery with his 
spirit, that it went on in his absence as if he had been 
present; and throughout life, amid whatever physical 
weakness or spiritual raptures, he not only worked 
himself, with an incessant energy of will which lifted 
his frail and sickly body into abnormal vigor, but he 
made all around him work, as well, for what to him 
were the high aims of life. His regard was equally 
ready and equally careful for the distant and the near. 
He planned and wrought as if everything depended on 
immediate accomplishment. And if, as his disciples 
believed, the Holy Virgin had appeared to him, attended 
by saints, in his sore sickness, and with gentle touch 
had relieved his distress, removed his disease, and 
checked the fierce flow of saliva from his lips, 2 it was 
that those lips might freely speak the wisest and most 
commanding words then heard in Europe. 

1 Opera, vol. sec., Vita, i. lib. i. cap. 7, coll. 2115-2118. 

2 Vita, i. lib. i. cap. 12, col. 2132. A more extreme form which the 
legend subsequently took lias "been immortalized by Murillo in a celebrated 
picture in the Royal Gallery at Madrid, where the Virgin Mother is repre- 
sented as appearing to Bernard while seated among his books, and causing 
milk from her breast to drop upon his lips, not only to heal them but to 
endow them, with celestial eloquence, while cherubs surround her in an 
effulgence of heavenly glory. 

It is said that the same legend is represented on the glass in one of the 
windows of Lichfield Cathedral. If this be so, the glass is undoubtedly 
part of that brought to England in the early part of this century from the 
abbey church of the suppressed Cistercian nunnery at Herekenrode, near 
Liege. See " Handbook to Cathedrals," London, 1874, p. 323. 
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There was only one thing which he would not do : he 
would not accept ecclesiastical office, with its titles and 
emoluments ; and I have spoken to small purpose if it 
has not already become evident to you that it was as natu- 
ral to him to be regardless of these things, as it was to 
be careless of discomfort or danger. His refusal of 
Church-distinctions seemed astonishing at the time; 
but he fronted Europe while he lived, as he has fronted 
it since on the canvasses which present his traditionary 
portrait, with mitres lying unregarded on his book or 
at his feet. Langres, CMlons-sur-Marne, as well as 
Genoa and Pisa, desired him for bishop. Milan vehe- 
mently claimed him as the only fit successor to the 
illustrious Ambrose in its majestic archbishopric. 
Kheims, the noblest city in France, capital of a great 
province, was equally eager to place him on its famous 
and powerful archi-episcopal throne. 1 But nothing 
could move him. He would live and die the Abbot of 
Clairvaux. His influence was not limited, however, 
perhaps indeed it was extended and heightened, by this 
disdain of official distinction. The secret of that in- 
fluence is what I have been trying to present, in the 
man himself, and his almost unique personality. 

A lover of nature and of man, tender-hearted and 
intense, a friend of the poor, and a patient adviser of 
the humblest of monks, while as fearless before power 
as the lightning is before the trees which it shivers, 
enthusiastic and compassionate, ecstatic in contempla- 
tion, indefatigable in work, with a firm and fervent 
faith in God, an adoring love for the Lord who had 
died, an apprehension which seemed almost vision 
of the realms supernal, and with an extraordinary elo- 
quence in speech, of which I shall try to speak here- 

1 Opera, Vita, i lib. ii. cap. 4, col. 2163. 
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after, it could not but be that, whether by labor or by 
word, he should produce immense effects. Even the 
unspiritual character of the age was not wholly with- 
out advantage to him, since there was something tran- 
scending its experience, surpassing expectation, in his 
peculiar temper and life. He could hardly have stood 
in sharper contrast, not with fighting barons alone, or 
unscrupulous kings, but with ambitious princes in the 
Church, or with those who had been principal in the 
preceding ages. Even if he were sometimes irritable, 
perhaps wholly unreasonable, as occasionally he ap- 
peared even in his relations with Peter the Venerable, 1 
men pardoned much to a man of whom it was commonly 
known that he could not exercise, eat, or sleep, and 
seemed only kept alive by the intensity of his spirit ; 
they were only the more amazed at the usual serenity 
and equanimity of his temper. The very frailness of 
his body, the beauty which grew more ethereal always, 
thus assisted his moral power. He seemed hardly more 
than a palpable spirit, walking the earth on the way to 
heaven ; and the singular supremacy over all physical 
desire or infirmity which his soul asserted, appeared to 
the common men of the time absolutely preter-human. 

Men thought him almost as truly inspired as Isaiah 
had been, or as Saint John. It was believed that he 
could predict events; as when he had warned his 
brother Gerard that a lance would soon pierce his side, 
unless he gave himself to the service of religion, as 
shortly it did ; 2 or as when he admonished the king of 

1 Compare, for example, his impetuous letters to the Pope and the 
cardinals, about the monk of Clugni chosen Bishop of Langres (vol. prim., 
epist. clxiv.-chdx., coll. 375-384), with the temperate and conciliatory 
letter of Peter the Venerable to himself, on the same subject. Opera Pet. 
Ven., lib. i. epist. xxix. 

2 Opera, vol. sec., Vita, i. lib. i. cap. 11, col. 2100. 
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France that his eldest son, full at the time of life and 
promise, would die ere long, unless the king turned 
from certain courses. When the prince did die, by 
sudden casualty, the words appeared plainly prophetic. 1 
Visiting once a town in Languedoc called Viride Fo- 
lium [or Vert-feuil], where was a castle containing a 
hundred knights, well-armed and rich, when he was 
wholly prevented from preaching by the furious clamor 
raised against him, he said, as he departed from the place, 
"Thou castle of the green leaves, God shall dry thee 
up ! " The ruin of castle and town which followed, by 
misfortune and war, and the subsequent poverty of their 
lord who fled to Toulouse, seemed to give tremendous 
fulfilment to his words. 2 

It was not doubted that he could work miracles. 
Humble as he was before God, he thought himself that 
such had been wrought through him, 3 and was some- 
times perplexed and disturbed because of them. "I 
greatly marvel," he said to his brethren after extraor- 
dinary things had occurred at Toulouse, "what these 
miracles may mean, or why it should be seen that God 
works them by such an one as I am ! For I do not 
seem to have read on the sacred pages of any signs sur- 

1 Opera, Vita, i. lib. iv. cap. 2, col. 2220. 

2 "II partit, et reportant ses regards vers la ville, il la maudit, en di- 
sant ; Vert-feuil, que Dieu te desseche ! II annoncait cela sur de manifes- 
tes indices, car en ce temps, ainsi que le rapporte un vieux recit, il y avait 
dans ce chateau cent chevaliers a demeure, ayant armes, bannieres, et 
chevaux, et s' entretenant a leurs propres frais, non aux frais d'autrui ; 
lesquels, des ce moment, furent affaiblis chaque annee par la iniscre comme 
par les gens de guerre, si Men que la grele frequente, la sterilite, la guerre 
ou la sedition ne leur laisserent plus un moment de repos." Quoted by 
Michelet, Hist, de France, torn. ii. pp. 469-470, note. 

8 See, e. g., epist. ccxlii. (adTolosanos), vol. prim., coll. 508-510 : u Veri- 
tate nimirum per nos manifestata, manifestata autem non solum in sermone, 
sed etiam in virtute," etc. 
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nished by those who claimed to have been eye-witnesses 
of the facts, it cannot be doubted that a most extraor- 
dinary force operated through him on those who sought 
his ever-ready assistance. Much, no doubt, may be 
fairly attributed to his unique and impressive person- 
ality, and to the immense effect which it produced on 
those who received him as a messenger from God. 
Much is also, no doubt, to be ascribed to the credu- 
lous, unintelligent, and uncritical character of the 
times around him, when whole peoples were in a con- 
dition of moral childhood, especially sensitive to words 
of high moral command. For myself, I easily lay aside 
the many miracles related of him in monkish legends 
after his death, with those which particularly concerned 
the treatment of nervous diseases, or even of semi- 
delirious conditions. But when it is asserted by con- 
temporaries that fevers were cured, or ulcers removed, 
by his presence, his word, his touch ; when it is affirmed 
by Godfrey his secretary, himself afterward abbot of 
Clairvaux, that he had personally seen the deaf made 
to hear, the blind to see, and the paralyzed to walk, 1 I 
do not know what better to do than to accept the words 
of Neander concerning such marvels : that " when they 
appear in connection with a governing Christian tem- 
per, actuated by the spirit of love, they may perhaps be 
properly regarded as solitary workings of that higher 

1 Evidenter enim verbum hoc prsedicavit, Domino co-operante, et ser- 
monem confirmante sequentibus signis. Sed quantis, et quam multiplici- 
bus signis ? Quanta vel numerare, nedum narrare difficile foret. Nam et 
eodem tempore scribi coeperant, sed ipsa demum scriptorem numerositas 
scribendorum, et materia superavit auctorem. Opera,, vol. sec., Vita, i. 
lib. iii. cap. 4, col. 2196. 

Et cum dici soleat nihil esse facilius dicto ; huie tamen Dei famulo per 
gratiam quam acceperat, signa facere magis facile videbatur, quam nobis 
facta narrare. Ibid., Vita, i. lib. iv. cap. 8, col. 2244. 
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power of life, which. Christ introduced into human na- 
ture. " 1 Certainly, the general mind of Europe, though 
not altogether without dissent, accepted them as mira- 
cles. Bernard never claimed any authority derived 
from them, over men's faith or conduct, but others in- 
stinctively attributed such authority to him; and it is 
not extravagant to say that if any one had declared him 
to be the Lord, returned for a season to the earth which 
He had left, multitudes would have accepted the word 
with a passionate enthusiasm which the great abbot 
would only have recognized as insane blasphemy, but 
which even he could hardly have restrained. 

He seems not to have been elated by any effect pro- 
duced by him upon either the bodies or souls of men. 
He always wrote and spoke of himself with that beau- 
tiful humility which was recognized by his companions 
as among the chief and the loveliest of his traits, even at 
the time when, as Baronius says, he " was the ornament 
and support of the whole Catholic Church, and pre- 
eminently the honor, glory, and joy of the Church in 
France ; " 2 when men familiarly spoke of him as more 
the pope than was the pontiff, and therefore committed 
to him their affairs ; 3 when, as Milnian has accurately 
said, he was "at once the leading and the governing- 
head of Christendom. " 4 As one of his early biographers 
said of him, " The humility of his heart surpassed the 
majesty of his fame. " 5 When receiving the profuse 
honors and adulation of princes or of peoples he did not 

1 Hist, of Church, vol. iv. p. 257. 

2 Eccles. Annal., torn. xix. p. 73 ; ed. Lucse. 

8 Aiuct non vos esse Papam, sed me ; et undique ad me confluunt, q\u 
habent negotia. Opera, vol. prim., epist. ccxxxix. col. 503 [to Eugenius] 

4 Hist, of Lat. Christ., vol. iv. p. 155. New York ed. 1861. 

5 Vita, ii. cap. 17, col. 24:40 : Vincebat tamen sublimitatem nominis 
humilitas cordis. 
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seem to himself to be Bernard, but some one else sub- 
stituted for Mm, only recognizing himself in his proper 
personality when he resumed familiar talk with the 
humbler of his brethren. 1 To the end of his life, his 
sense of the want of all merit in himself was as keen 
and deep as when in his youth he had sought the Lord. 
One of the last letters, if not the very last, dictated by 
him, when sleep had wholly forsaken him, when he 
could take no nourishment, when his feet and limbs 
were painfully swollen, but while his mind continued 
alert as ever, was to his friend the Abbot of Bonneval, 
and contained the touching words : " Pray to the Sav- 
iour, who wills not the death of any sinner, that He 
will not delay my now seasonable departure from the 
earth, but that He will protect it. Be solicitous to 
defend by your prayers one at the extremity of life, who 
is destitute of all merits; that he who plots insidiously 
against us may not find where he may inflict any wound. 
In my present condition I have dictated these words, 
that you may know my heart. " 2 

But while thus recognizing no desert in himself he 
was ready, even anxious, to depart and be with Christ. 
When the prayers of the monks on his behalf had pro- 
duced as it seemed a partial recovery, he said: "Why 
do you detain a miserable man ? You are the stronger, 
and prevail against me. Spare me ! Spare me ! I be- 

1 Summus reptitabatur ab omnibus, infimum ipse se reputans: et quern 
sibi omnes, ipse se nemini pneferebat. Denique, sicut nobis ssepiua fate- 
batur, inter summos quosque honores et favores populorum, vel sublimium 
personarum, alterum sibi mutuatus hominem videbatur, seque potius leputa- 
bat absentem, velut quoddam somrmim suspicatus. Ubi vero simplicities 
ei fratres, ut assolet, fiducialius loquerentur, et arnica semper liceret lin- 
militate frui; ibi se invenisse gaudebat, et in propriam rediisse personam. 
Opera, vol. sec., Vita, i. lib. iii. cap. 7, col. 2206. 

2 Ibid., vol. prim., epist. cccx. coll. 594-595. 
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seech you, and permit me to depart ! " l When they 
crowded around his dying bed, exclaiming with tears 
and moans, c Wilt thou not pity us, our Father ? wilt 
thou not compassionate those whom thou hitherto hast 
nourished in thy love ? ' weeping, as the narrator says, 
with them that wept, and lifting to heaven his dove- 
like eyes, he answered that he was pressed between 
two, not knowing whether to choose to tarry with them 
or to go to Christ ; and he left it all to the will of God. 
It was his last word, for with it he died. "Happy 
transition ! " says one of those who stood beside his bed, 
" from labor to rest, from hope to reward, from combat 
to crown, from death to life, from faith to knowledge, 
from the far wandering to the native home, from the 
world to the Father!" 2 

The life on earth was ended thus, at about nine 
o'clock in the morning, on the twentieth of August, 
A.D. 1153. It had continued sixty -two years. 

Ladies, and Gentlemen : I think of this man as I have 
so imperfectly described him, and of the work accom- 
plished by him, which I hope also in a measure to set 
forth in subsequent lectures; I see the extraordinary 
power which he with incessant zeal exerted for what 
to him were noblest ends, in a century full of ignorance 
and sin, of cruel strife and reckless ambition, yet for 
which other ages had made preparation, and from which 
went large influence forward to the following time; 
and then I trace him back to the childhood-years in 
his father's castle, and think of the saintly mother, 
Aletta, who bore him and trained him, and gave him 
utterly to God, and who in the eagerness of her impas- 

1 Opera, Yita, i. lib. v. cap. 3, col. 2263. 

* Ibid., Yita, i lib. v. cap. 2, coll. 2258-2260. 
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sioned devotion sought to infuse the mother's spirit 
with mother's milk into his veins, and I see, with 
mingled admiration and awe, that that devout woman, 
who died in Burgundy almost eight hundred years ago, 
has modified since the world's civilization; that the 
touch of her spirit, ethereal and immortal, is on your 
hearts and mine to-night ! 
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LECTURE IV. 

BEKNARD OP CLAIRVAUX : IN HIS MONASTIC LIFE. 

No institution exists for centuries, and continues to 
attract the reverent regard of many of the best and most 
cultured of the time, which has not a foundation in 
wide and wholesome human tendencies, or which does 
not minister, more or less successfully, to recognized 
moral needs of mankind. It may be that something 
else will come, after a time, to take the place and fulfil 
the office for which at last it is found unsuited. But 
while it continues, and where it continues, it may safely 
be assumed that men had found reason to desire and 
value it, and that they received distinct benefits from 
it. The ark described in the Biblical story could not 
do the work of a swift modern steamship; but in its 
time, according to the narrative, it had its use and 
served its purpose, by saving the race from the whelm- 
ing flood. 

Something of this general tenor may be said, I am 
sure, of that system of monastic life which had begun in 
the East, but which prevailed in Europe so largely and 
so long, and which still retains a definite place where 
once it had general prominence. It has been, perhaps, 
a common impression with Protestant peoples that the 
system operated only disastrously upon those who main- 
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tained it, especially upon those whom it gathered into 
convents, and whose mind and character it immediately 
affected ; that it absorbed into itself forces which should 
have been generously devoted to public advancement; 
and that it wrought with constant tendency, not so much 
to educate or uplift the spirit as to pervert and de- 
moralize it, in the men .and women assembled in its 
homes, making them selfish, sour, fanatical, disdain- 
ful of enterprise and of domesticity, too often inciting 
them to a destroying sensual indulgence. Undoubtedly 
there are facts in both the earlier and the later history 
of the system to suggest this impression, if not wholly 
to sustain it ; like those which were appealed to in the 
time of Henry Eighth, to justify his suppression of the 
monasteries, a suppression which would hardly have 
been possible, even for kingly power, in the midst of 
communities prevailingly Roman Catholic, if a popu- 
lar belief in the moral decadence of the suspended in- 
stitutions had not made the way easy ; l or like those 
facts which are philosophically grouped by Mr. Lecky, 
in his "History of European Morals." 2 I am certainly 

1 See "Camden Society Publications," vol. xxvi., on "Suppression of 
Monasteries;" also Strype's "Memorials of Cranmer," vol. i. chap. 9; 
Fuller, "Church History," book vi. sec. 3. A sufficient account of the 
matter is given by Froude, in his "History of England," vol. ii. pp. 
396-435. 

The " Black Book " presented by the Commissioners to Parliament is 
said not now to be in existence, but the contents of it are substantially 
known. In the preceding reign the Archbishop of Canterbury, Cardinal 
Merton, had instituted a similar visitation of monasteries in the neighbor- 
hood of London, and the description there given of the Abbey of St. Al- 
bans is said to represent all the evils which were subsequently discovered. 

Erasmus certainly knew the monks well, having been one of them ; and 
in the "Praise of Folly," the " Colloquies," the " Adagia," he indicates 
frequently and clearly the lazy vices by which his conservative scholarly 
mind was sharply offended. 

2 Yol. ii. pp. 107-153. New York ed. 1876. 
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not here to defend the system against any charges for 
which proof may be supplied ; least of all, to advocate 
any re-establishment of it, in our land or in others. 
On the other hand, I gladly see that the influences of 
the modern civilization work constantly against it, and 
that wherever it still exists its existence is almost like 
that of an iceberg which has floated down from the 
original glacier, and which, however it still may tower 
above the level expanse of waters, is being silently con- 
sumed by the warm and swift currents which envelop 
its base. However it may check, it cannot change those 
dissolving tides. 

But we are not now to regard the plan of monastic 
life in its relation to modern times, or in the fruits 
which it showed when the ripeness of the system had 
turned to rottenness. We are to look at it in its par- 
ticular relation to the times of Bernard, and to the 
desire which such as he felt for something to minister 
to the high aspiration of an eager and a profound spir- 
itual mind. So regarding it, we shall see, I think, why 
it was that it flourished so long and extended so far ; 
and how it was that with his character, amid the cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed, he was so strongly 
attracted and attached to it. 

If only in justice to him, its long and its often splen- 
did history in the centuries preceding his should be 
recalled by us, and the powerful moral impulse which 
early and widely prompted to it should be distinctly 
before our view. Let us not forget, then, that the ten- 
dency toward a solitary life, detached from affairs, and 
largely passed in ascetic exercise, in prayer and con- 
templation, had appeared in the world, and in heathen 
societies, before Christianity began to be preached. In 
the time of the Master it was clearly exhibited among 

M 
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the Hebrews, in the sect of the Essenes. But it had 
shown itself ages before, in Egypt and in India, in cen- 
tral Asia and in China. It is not impossible that India 
was the birth-place of monachism. 1 Certainly both its 
great religions were penetrated to the centre by this 
spirit, and the laws of Menu are occupied to an impor- 
tant extent with regulations concerning the ascetic life. 
The Buddhist monasteries of to-day present a parallel 
so strangely close to those existing in Roman Catholic 
countries that travellers find it hard to believe that 
the one system or the other has not borrowed from its 
counterpart. Astonished Romanists have sometimes 
suspected that the Buddhist monasteries, in Thibet or 
Tartary, for example, had been anticipative diabolical 
counterfeits of the Christian institutions which were 
later to appear. 2 A resemblance so close, continuing 

1 Hardwick, Christ and Other Masters, p. 245. London ed. 1882. 

2 The Abbe Hue was amazed at the resemblances between the cere- 
monial of his own church and that of Buddhism, though he sought to 
explain them by the hypothesis that the Buddhists must have borrowed 
from the Catholics. 

" The cross, the mitre, the dalmatica, the cope, which the Grand 
Lamas wear on their journeys, or when they are performing some ceremony 
out of the temple ; the service with double choirs, the psalmody, the ex- 
orcisms ; the censer suspended from five chains, and which you can open 
or close at pleasure ; the benedictions given by the Lamas by extending 
the right hand over the heads of the faithful ; the chaplet, ecclesiastical 
celibacy, spiritual retirement, the worship of the saints, the fasts, the pro- 
cessions, the litanies, the holy water, all these are analogies between the 
Buddhists and ourselves. Can it be said that these analogies are of Chris- 
tian origin ? "We think so." Yet he admits that neither in the monu- 
ments of the country, nor in its traditions, has he found any proof of their 
importation, that the theory rests upon conjecture only. Travels in 
Tartary, Thibet, and China, p. 322. London ed., 1856. 

To the list given by Hue many other striking particulars may be added, 
according to the testimony of observant travellers ; for example, the ton- 
sure of priests, rosaries of coral and amber, the lighted lamps in churches, 
pictures and images, especially of the "Queen of Heaven" with a child in 
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so long, between institutions so widely separated, and 
belonging to religions in such contrast with each' other, 
is one of the remarkable facts in history ; and it shows, 
as I think, a strong and constant moral tendency in the 
spiritual nature of man, when deeply stirred and consci- 
entiously impressed, toward those forms of activity which 
the convent offers. There must be something there for 
which the heart hungers, in certain moods, with a de- 
sire that cannot or could not be elsewhere satisfied. 

Very early after Christianity was preached these 
tendencies appeared, as we know, on different sides, 
and with vast power. There had long been congre- 
gations of monks connected with certain Egyptian tem- 
ples ; and when Paul of Thebes, " the first hermit, " with 
Saint Anthony appeared there, in the latter part of the 
third century, the Coptic atmosphere already favored 
them, and their example was rapidly followed. A 
century later Sozomen says that the disciples of An- 
thony were not only in Egypt, but in Palestine, where 
they had been introduced by Hilarion, in Syria, Arabia, 
and North Africa. He speaks of one ascetic leader 
having three thousand disciples ; of another who had a 
thousand ; of two thousand monks in the neighborhood 
of Alexandria; of fifty convents in the district of 
Nitria. 1 The mountains and the deserts appear to 
have been full of them : and it is probably not an ex- 

her arms, extreme unction, prayers for the dead, fasts and penances, con- 
fession to priests, the consecration of bishops, a general hierarchy, etc., etc. 
The Jesuit Grueber had early set forth what seemed to him the just ex- 
planation : "Thus hath the Devil, through his innate malignity, trans- 
ferred to the worship of this people [of Thibet] that veneration which is 
due only to the Pope of Rome, Christ's Yicar, in the same manner as he 
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the Hebrews, in the sect of the Essenes. But it had 
shown itself ages before, in Egypt and in India, in cen- 
tral Asia and In China. It is not impossible that India 
was the birth-place of monachisni. 1 Certainly both its 
great religions were penetrated to the centre by this 
spirit, and the laws of Menu are occupied to an impor- 
tant extent with regulations concerning the ascetic life. 
The Buddhist monasteries of to-day present a parallel 
so strangely close to those existing in Eoman Catholic 
countries that travellers find it hard to believe that 
the one system or the other has not borrowed from its 
counterpart. Astonished Romanists have sometimes 
suspected that the Buddhist monasteries, in Thibet or 
Tartary, for example, had been anticipative diabolical 
counterfeits of the Christian, institutions which were 
later to appear. 2 A resemblance so close, continuing 

1 Hardwick, Christ and Other Masters, p. 245. London ed. 1882. 

2 The Abbe Hue was amazed at the resemblances between the cere- 
monial of his own church and that of Buddhism, though he sought to 
explain them by the hypothesis that the Buddhists must have borrowed 
from the Catholics. 

" The cross, the mitre, the dalmatiea, the cope, which the Grand 
Lamas wear on their journeys, or when they are performing some ceremony 
out of the temple ; the service with double choirs, the psalmody, the ex- 
orcisms ; the censer suspended from five chains, and which you can open 
or close at pleasure ; the benedictions given by the Lamas by extending 
the right hand over the heads of the faithful ; the chaplet, ecclesiastical 
celibacy, spiritual retirement, the worship of the saints, the fasts, the pro- 
cessions, the litanies, the holy water, all these are analogies between the 
Buddhists and ourselves. Can it be said that these analogies are of Chris- 
tian origin ? We think so." Yet he admits that neither in the monu- 
ments of the country, nor in its traditions, has he found any proof of their 
importation, that the theory rests upon conjecture only. Travels in 
Tartary, Thibet, and China, p. 322. London ed., 1856. 

To the list given by Hue many other striking particulars may be added, 
according to the testimony of observant travellers ; for example, the ton- 
sure of priests, rosaries of coral and amber, the lighted lamps in churches, 
pictures and images, especially of the "Queen of Heaven" with a child in 
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so long, between institutions so widely separated, and 
belonging to religions in such contrast with each' other, 
is one of the remarkable facts in history ; and it shows, 
as I think, a strong and constant moral tendency in the 
spiritual nature of man, when deeply stirred and consci- 
entiously impressed, toward those forms of activity which 
the convent offers. There must be something there for 
which the heart hungers, in certain moods, with a de- 
sire that cannot or could not be elsewhere satisfied. 

Very early after Christianity was preached these 
tendencies appeared, as we know, on different sides, 
and with vast power. There had long been congre- 
gations of monks connected with certain Egyptian tem- 
ples ; and when Paul of Thebes, " the first hermit, " with 
Saint Anthony appeared there, in the latter part of the 
third century, the Coptic atmosphere already favored 
them, and their example was rapidly followed. A 
century later Sozomen says that the disciples of An- 
thony were not only in Egypt, but in Palestine, where 
they had been introduced by Hilarion, in Syria, Arabia, 
and North Africa. He speaks of one ascetic leader 
having three thousand disciples ; of another who had a 
thousand ; of two thousand monks in the neighborhood 
of Alexandria; of fifty convents in the district of 
Nitria. 1 The mountains and the deserts appear to 
have been full of them : and it is probably not an ex- 

her arms, extreme unction, prayers for the dead, fasts and penances, con- 
fession to priests, the consecration of bishops, a general hierarchy, etc., etc. 
The Jesuit Grueber had early set forth what seemed to him the just ex- 
planation : "Thus hath the Devil, through his innate malignity, trans- 
ferred to the worship of this people [of Thibet] that veneration which is 
due only to the Pope of Rome, Christ's Yicar, in the same manner as he 
hath done all the other mysteries of the Christian Religion." See Pinker- 
ton's "Voyages and Travels," vol. vii. p. 558. London ed. 1811. 

1 IiV.r.1 TTief. liV. i P'.TI 13 lih vi psnva 98 9.Q 21 
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travagant computation which reckons that at the end of 
the fourth century, or early in the fifth, there were of 
all classes of monks nearly or quite one hundred 
thousand in Egypt alone ; of whose courage, patience, 
humility, charity, as well as of their silence, their 
abstinence from food, and their persistent aversion to 
baths, the most surprising stories were current. 

The early anchorets, Irving in solitude, after a while 
gave place to the cenobites, seeking the same ends, but 
dwelling in communities. Jerome, Athanasius, Basil 
the Great, John Chrysostom, grandest of preachers and 
a true hero and martyr, Gregory Nazianzen, Gregory 
of Nyssa, with other eminent leaders in the Church, be- 
came the eloquent advocates of the system. It was 
introduced into Italy, probably by Athanasius, at about 
the middle of the fourth century, and was speedily es- 
tablished in the capital and its neighborhood, and 
throughout the peninsula. Augustine and Ambrose 
became its advocates. Martin of Tours introduced it 
into Gaul. It appeared ere long in Burgundy, in 
Spain, along the banks of the Danube, in the valleys 
of Wales, and in Ireland. The wealthy and the fa- 
mous as well as the poor were enrolled in the mon- 
asteries; and early in the sixth century the rule of 
Benedict was formulated for his great convent of Monte 
Cassino, which rule became afterward a governing law 
for distributed local convents, and a bond of union 
among them. 

"With the practical organizing genius of the West 
thus moulding the system, restraining the abuses which 
were already connected with it, and aiding to secure 
its higher ends, it took more rapid and extensive de- 
velopment, and became an immense power in Europe. 
Some of the monasteries matured into great mis- 
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sionary centres: others were early recognized as 
homes of knowledge and literature, and others still 
of practical arts. Those at the head of them were 
often celebrated men, having vast influence in their 
hands. Princes and kings were gladly numbered 
among the lay brothers. Some of them, indeed, fully 
entered the convents ; and men of the highest rank 
and repute were found serving faithfully in kitchen or 
mill, cutting faggots, gathering crops, or delighting 
to drive the pigs to the field. 1 William First, Duke 
of Normandy, had desired to leave everything of the 
world, and to retire to the Abbey of Jumiges, but the 
abbot would not permit it. Hugh First of Burgundy 
had eagerly done the same thing at Clugni, as I have 
before said. Henry Second, Emperor of Germany, 
at the Abbey church of St. Anne, at Verdun, had 
cried with the Psalmist, "This is the rest which I have 
chosen, and shall be my habitation forever. " A monk 
who heard it apprised the abbot, who thereupon called 
the emperor before him and asked his intentions. Find- 
ing him determined to become a monk, the abbot took 
from him a promise of obedience unto death, according 
to the rule of the order, and then said, "Well, I re- 
ceive you as a monk, and take the care of your soul 
from this day forward ; what I order I charge you to 
perform, in the fear of the Lord. Now return to the 
government of the empire which the Lord has entrusted 
to you, and watch with fear and trembling, with all 
your might, over the welfare of the kingdom." The 

1 " Quanto nobiliores Grant in saeculo, tan to so eontemtibilioribns 
officiis occupari desiderant, tit qui quondam crnnt comites vel marcliiones 
in saeculo nuric in coquina, vel pistrino fratribns scrviro, vol poroos oorum 
in campo paseere, pro snmmis deliciis com patent." [An. 1083.] See 
ISTeander, Hist, of tbe Church, vol. iv. p. 233, note. 
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emperor obeyed with regret, as being bound by his 
vow; he lived thereafter a truly monastic life on the 
throne, and was subsequently honored by the Church as 
a saint. 1 Down to the time of the Reformation in the 
sixteenth century, the monastic establishments both for 
men and for women continued numerous and powerful, 
though many certainly had fearfully fallen from the 
early ideal, and some had become unspeakably corrupt 
They have never since regained their attractiveness for 
the best minds ; and with the changed conditions of so- 
ciety it is quite certain that they will not. But that for 
centuries they had such place and power in the world is 
a significant and memorable fact, which we may not 
forget in studying the personal career of Bernard. 

At the beginning of the twelfth century, when his 
active life commenced, these monastic institutions were 
rising to the height of their usefulness and their fame. 
The vow of celibacy detached men from the more inti- 
mate relationships of life ; the vow of poverty made 
worldly possessions unlawful to them ; the vow of obe- 
dience had a tendency at least to conquer self-will, and 
to form the habit of submitting the life to a common 
and careful ethical regulation. Whoever, then, desired 
to have the soul infused and pervaded by the Divine life, 
was naturally allured to these retreats. Whoever would 
have the spiritual sensibility stimulated and trained, 
till visions became familiar, till the line of horizon 
between life on earth and life on high became impal- 
pable to the bright expectation, till the soul amid the 
circles of time felt itself already affined to eternity, was 
drawn to the convent, to climb with others the steep 
path of celestial virtue. With such came, too, those 
who desired a fairer knowledge of human things, or 

1 Michelet, Hist, de France, torn. ii. pp. 139, 140. 
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who only sought for a tranquil and an orderly life amid 
the tumultuous turmoil of the times, wishing to find 
such friendly association with others of their kind as 
there seemed no room for anywhere else. With these 
came also, and in large numbers, the weak, the poor, 
the timid, and the persecuted, who sought safe refuge 
among the monks. The convent confronted the feudal 
castle, and it sheltered those whom the other despoiled. 
Noble women entered nunneries to protect their chas- 
tity; as the Princess Matilda, afterward wife of Henry 
First of England, known in history as " the good queen 
Maude, " entered the nunnery at Eomsey in her youth to 
escape the licentious pursuit of Norman nobles. l 

There had been a vast revival of the spirit, and a res- 
toration of the stricter forms, of monastic life in the 
preceding century. It had felt, of course, the powerful 
impulse given to all Church development by Gregory 
Seventh. New orders of monks had been established, 
old institutions had come to fresh prominence and 
were breaking forth into new exhibitions of zeal and 
fervor. Great memories consecrated some of the ab- 
beys. The monks had been largely the civilizers of 
Europe. Accustomed to labor, inured to hardship, con- 
temptuous of death, living in caves or birchen huts, 
with patient and undaunted toil they had widely sub- 
dued the savage country, covered with forests, stained 
with great tracts of desert land, sterile with bogs and 
drowned with swamps, where the elk and the buffalo, the 
bear and the wolf, were not so fierce as the savage men 
who roamed and fought beneath the shades. More than 
once the monastery had become the nucleus of the city. 
It was the centre of civilized industry, as well as the 

1 Matilda to Anselm (Eadiner, "Hist. Novor." lib. iii.) : "Servandi 
corporis mei causa contra furentem Normanorum libidinem." 
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symbol of moral aspiration, in an age of general con- 
fusion and strife. It had maintained the unending 
struggle against cruelty in high places, and had borne 
aloft the Christian doctrine that society is bound to 
protect the weak. It exalted before men the solemn 
thought of their relation to each other, through their 
common relation to God and the Hereafter; and so it 
contributed, with an essential and an inestimable force, 
to ennoble society. 

Inspiriting legends gave their lustre to some of the 
abbeys, coming from the spring-time of monastic life 
upon the rugged and battle-swept Gaul : of Launomar, 
whose voice had stopped wolves in their course, and 
delivered their prey ; of Saint L6onor, to whom, in his 
urgent need of grain, a little white bird had brought 
grains of wheat, showing him where it had been planted ; 
of Saint Imier, who had heard at midnight in his 
lonely hermitage the future bells of his monastery 
ringing, and had followed the mysterious signal to 
the fountain in the Jura which still keeps his name; 
of Th^odulph of Saint Thierry, of illustrious birth, 
who had been ploughman for his monastery for twenty 
years, and whose rude plough, after he became abbot, 
had been hung in the church of a neighboring village 
as a sacred memorial. 1 

In Burgundy particularly, in Bernard's time, the 
monastic establishments were multiplying in number, 
and had peculiar favor with the people. The abbey of 
St. Benignus at Dijon, whose abbot proposed the oath 
to the Duke on his accession, giving him also the robe 
and ring and ducal crown, and that of Clugni, near 
M^con, were the most conspicuous. That of Citeaux, 

1 For these and other legends, see Montalembert's " Monks of the West," 
lib. vi., especially vol. ii. pp. 850, 324, 368, 378, et al. 
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near CMlons, a dozen miles from Dijon, was at this 
time poor and undistinguished; but so many offshoots 
subsequently sprang from it that a few centuries later 
the abbot of Citeaux was recognized as their superior 
by more than three thousand affiliated monasteries, in 
various countries. 1 In the childhood of Bernard the 
Duke of Burgundy, the feudal lord of the family, had 
prayed in the oratory of the then mean and obscure 
monastery, and had built for himself a house near it; 
and when he died, far from home, on a journey to 
Jerusalem, his last wish had been that his body might 
be brought thither, and laid to rest in its common place 
of sleep. There, therefore, his dust reposed, while the 
thunders of war resounded in the land, and the monks 
in their seclusion prayed for the soul of their dead 
benefactor. 

When Bernard, after the death of his mother, had 
decisively turned from every other career, of arms, of 
courts, of letters, or of Church-preferment, to enter 
the distinctively religious life, he turned naturally, with 
a really irresistible impulse, toward the convent and its 
austere regulation ; and with his intense moral earnest- 
ness he turned to that form of cloister-life which was 
most signally strict and severe, in sharpest contrast 
not only with the world and its ambitions, but with the 
offensive secular temper prevailing widely throughout 
the Church. Drawing around him, in the enthusiasm 
of a common purpose, not only his brothers and other 
relatives, as I have said, but others whom he had known 
and over whom his spirit had power, the cultivated and 
noble as well as the humbler, he went on to prepare 

1 Son abbe, 1'abbe dcs abbes, 6ta.it recoimti pour chef d'ordre, en 1491, 
par trois mille deux cent cinquante-deux monastcrcs. MIGIIELET, Hist. 

dp. T?vfifn.f\p. t.nm \\ n QS 
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himself and them for monastic life. His moving elo- 
quence, and his singular ascendency over men's minds, 
were as evident at first as perhaps they ever were after- 
ward. A flash of conviction struck many souls, we are 
told, as he spoke of the fugitive joys of the world, of the 
many miseries of life on earth, of quick-coming death, 
and of the life beyond the grave, which, whether for the 
good or the evil, should be eternal. The high-born and 
the accomplished heard him, as well as those of the 
commoner sort, with new emotions stirring in their 
hearts ; and so startling was the impression of his dis- 
courses that mothers withdrew their sons from his 
reach, wives kept their husbands from hearing him, 
and friends diverted the attention of their friends, lest 
the too persuasive voice should carry them with him in 
spite of all counter-attractions. 1 Retiring after a little, 
with the group of his devoted companions, to Chatillon, 
where before he had pursued secular studies, Bernard 
determined to put to the test the sincerity and steadi- 
ness of their purpose, and of his own, and to finish 
there the preparation for final entrance into the con- 
vent. After six months had so been passed, and all 
their business relations in the world had been closed, 2 

1 Coepit novum induere hominem, et cum quibtis de literis sseculi, sen 
de sseculo ipso agere solebat, de seriis et conversione tractare ; ostendens 
gaudia mnndi fugitiva, vitse miserias, eelerem mortem, vitarn post mortem, 
sen in bonis, sen in mails, perpetuam fore. Quid multa ? Quotquot ad 
hoc prseordinati erant, opevante in eis gratia Dei, et ?erbo virtutis ejus, et 
oratioue et instantia serviejus, primo cunctati, deinde compuncti, alter post 
alterura credebant et consentiebant. . . . Jamque eo publice et privatim 
prsedicante, matres ftlios abscondebant, uxores detinehant maritos, amici 
amicos avertebant : quia voei ejus Spiritus sanetus tantae dabat vocem 
virtutis, ut vix aliquis aliquem teneret affeetus. Opera, vol. sec., Vita, 
i. cap. iii. coll. 2101-2102. 

2 Ipsi vero quasi mensibus sex post primum proposition in sseculari 
habitu stabant, ut proinde plures congregarentur, dum quorumdam negotia 
per id temporis expediebantur. Ibid., Vita, i. cap. 3, col. 2103. 
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they applied for admission and were received at the 
monastery of Citeaux, the company numbering more 
than thirty, and its animating leader being but twenty- 
two years of age. 

In all external things the convent at Citeaux was at 
that time far less attractive than the great and famous 
abbey of Clugni, not remote from it. That wealthy and 
venerable establishment, founded already for two cen- 
turies, was the greatest of the Burgundian abbeys, and 
had a repute in Europe second only to that of the mon- 
astery established by Benedict himself on Monte Oas- 
sino. Hildebrand, as I have said, had gone from it 
on his way to the papacy ; so had Urban Second, Pas- 
chal Second, among his successors. It could entertain 
a pope, a king, princes, with their suites of attendants, 
without inconvenience. l Its abbot was really a prince 
in the realm, and had the power of coining money to 
be used in his domains. Soon after this, he became by 
favor of the Pope, Calixtus Second, a permanent prince 
cardinal in the Church, and was endowed with other 
exceptional privileges. Several of the distinguished 
Cluniac abbots had been canonized; and the institu- 
tion seemed only approaching at that time the extraor- 
dinary height of its power and fame. Its magnificent 
Abbey-church, which had been begun A.D. 1089, and 
which was consecrated by Innocent Second, A.D. 
1131, was then, of course, far on the way toward that 
completion which made it subsequently the vastest 
church ever built in France, covering seventy thousand 
square feet, while also the most distinguished for its 

1 Tclle ctait la splendour do ccs monasteres, quo Cluny rc9\it line fois 
le pape, le roi de France, et je ne sais combien do princes avec leur suite, 
sans quo les moines se derangeassent. MICHELET: Hist, de France^ torn. 
ii. p. 92. 
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massive magnificence. l When at last this church, after 
standing seven hundred years, became the prey of a 
frantic revolutionary violence, it took years to destroy 
it ; and when the great tower was finally overthrown, 
in A.D. 1811, within the memory of living men, the 
neighboring country heard and felt the tremendous 
shock. 

To this abbey, rich and renowned, opening an easy 
way to the highest Church-dignities, and in which a 
liberal interpretation of the rule of Benedict was fa- 
miliar, Bernard and his companions might have gone, 
to be at once welcomed and honored. He chose instead 
of it the recent, weak, and uninviting monastery of 
Citeaux, only founded when he was a lad of seven 
years [A.D. 1098], but already languishing in its youth 
by reason of the exceptional strictness of its regimen. 
Few converts were allured to a discipline so severe. 
The number of the monks constantly decreased ; a fatal 
disease had recently sadly thinned their number, and 
it seemed as if the existence of the convent was ap- 
proaching its end. 2 But to this comparatively bare, 
bleak, and desolate establishment, with the shadow of 
death hanging over it, Bernard drew his companions 
with him; and into it they were solemnly received, at 
first for the year of their novitiate, and afterward on 
their final profession. 

1 See Fergusson's "Handbook of Architecture," pp. 651, 652. London 
ed. 1859. 

2 Eo tempore novellus et pnsillus grex Cisterciencis sub abbate degens, 
viro venerabili Stephano, cum jam graviter ei tsedio esse inciperet paucitas 
sua, et omnis spes posteritatis decideret, in quara sanctse illius paupertatis 
hsereditas transfunderetur, venerantibus omnibus in eis vitas sanctitatem, 
sed refugientibus austeritatern ; repente divina hac visitatione tarn laeta, 
tarn insperata, tarn subita Isetificatus est, ut in die ilia responsnm hoc a 
Spiritu sancto accepisse sibi domus ilia videretur : " Lsetare, sterilis quae 
non pariebas," etc. Opera, Vita, i. cap. 3, col. 2104. 
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Here he found all that could be desired in the way of 
an austere regulation of life. It was a reformed and a 
Puritan monastery. It is reported, I believe, of Horace 
Walpole, that when asked why he did not become a 
Roman Catholic, his reply was that " it would give him 
too much to swallow, and too little to eat. " The monks 
at Citeaux felt neither difficulty. The less they ate, 
and the more they absorbed of what to them was Divine 
doctrine, the more nearly they felt themselves fulfilling 
their purpose, and approaching the heavens. One meal 
a day, usually at about noon, without meat, fish, or 
eggs, commonly without milk, with a slight supper 
of fruit or herbs; an utter poverty of dress, such as 
had been common in imperial days for the Italian 
serf working on farms, from whom indeed it had been 
copied; nothing except assiduous labor to interrupt 
the succession of prayer, song, meditation, reading, 
writing, prayer, which began with matins at earliest 
morning, and ended with compline, at eight or after 
on the following evening, this was the rule of life at 
Citeaux; sufficiently exacting and rigorous, it would 
seem, to satisfy any possible wish for release from 
luxury, and severance from the world. 

Yet even this austere rule did not wholly content 
Bernard. All time given to sleep he regarded as 
wasted, counting the sleeping as for the time practi- 
cally dead; and though he was not able to pass the 
entire night in wakefulness, he certainly came as near 
it as is possible to man. 1 Through his excessive ab- 

1 Quid enim clicam de somno, qui in creteris hominibus solet esse re- 
fectio laborum et sensuum, ant mentium recreatio ? Extunc usque hodie 
vigilat ultra possibilitatem humanam. Nullum enim tempus magis se 
perdere conqueri solet, quam quo dormit, idoneam satis reputans corn- 
para tionem mortis et somni : ut sic dormientes videantur mortui apud 
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abbot, at the age of twenty-four, with twelve monks in 
his company, to found a new monastery. His coming 
with many companions to Citeaux had given vast im- 
pulse to that then weak and wasted establishment. 
More applicants had been drawn to it than it could 
accommodate, and two colonies had already been 
sent forth: one to establish the abbey of Fert, near 
Chalons ; another, under Hugh of Macon, an early friend 
of Bernard, to found an abbey at Pontigny. Now went 
the third, with himself for their young leader. The 
twelve represented the twelve Apostles, while Bernard 
at the head, bearing the cross, and leading in a solemn 
chant, was to them in the place of the Master. It 
strikingly illustrates the impression made upon his 
associates by his fine and strong qualities, with his 
power of leadership, and the perfect confidence which 
all reposed in him, that at so early an age he should 
have been decisively set apart for an office and a work 
so important and so difficult. But certainly the result 
justified the selection. 

Leaving the lamenting monks of Citeaux, and going 
northward over the broken and hilly country to the dis- 
tance of nearly a hundred miles, passing Dijon, where 
his mother lay buried, and Fontaines, where his child- 
hood had been passed, and Chatillon, where the studies 
of youth had engaged him, he came with his compan- 
ions to a deep valley, eight miles in length by three in 
breadth, opening toward the east, covered with forests, 
with a stream of rapid water, the river Aube, running 
through it. This valley had been granted to the abbey 
of Citeaux by Hugh, a knight of Champagne, for the 
site of a monastery. It was a wild and desolate place, 
having borne the name at an earlier time of " The Val- 
ley of Wormwood," from the abundance of the bitter 
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plant growing in it, and having made the name morally 
appropriate by the shelter which it had offered to bands 
of robbers. It has been often and naturally supposed 
that it took the new and illustrious name of Clara 
Vallis, or Clairvaux, from the founding of the abbey by 
Bernard, with the local changes subsequently wrought. 
This might easily have been ; but the valley seems to 
have gained its new name before he saw it, and on the 
whole to have fairly deserved it. 

Two ranges of hills, of about equal height, approached 
each other at the west, where the abbey was built, but 
were separated more widely toward the east, to en- 
close a broad area of what afterward became fields and 
meadows, through which flowed the river. The morn- 
ing sun shone full on the valley, in all its extent ; while 
still in the late afternoon, though the abbey itself might 
be in shadow, the hills on either side, northward or 
southward, received the sunshine, and kept the air full 
of its beauty until the sun had passed the horizon. 
After long and skilful labor had been expended by the 
monks on both uplands and meadow, cutting, digging, 
subduing the soil, planting, reaping, and dividing the 
stream into artificial rivulets for better irrigation, the 
place came to be to all who saw it one of singular, placid 
beauty. On the hills on one side of the abbey were 
then vineyards, on the other side fruit-orchards; a 
branch of the river was made to run beneath the walls 
of the abbey, and to turn the wheel for the tannery and 
the mills; toward the east were gardens, orchards, 
meadows, and a fish-pond; on the west a fountain of 
the sweetest sparkling water, the whole making a 
scene so full of rural richness and charm that they who 
had dwelt in it, and by their labor had contributed to 
transform it, could almost never willingly be separated 
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from it. 1 But this result was only reached after years 
of hardship, of patient endurance and strenuous toil; 
and the early life there was enough to make even the 
enemies of the monks, if such there were ? silent if not 
sad with compassionate sympathy. 

It was in June that they had left Citeaux, and prob- 
ably not less than two weeks had been occupied in the 
journey, accomplished on foot, by men bearing burdens. 
They reached the valley too late, therefore, while they 
also found it too densely wooded, to allow the hope of a 
speedy harvest from seed then sown. Their first work 
must be the erection of a rude house for themselves, 
in which chapel, refectory, dormitory, workshop were 
under one roof, with a floor of earth, wooden boxes for 
beds, and logs for pillows. This was not finished till 
autumn; and then they had the work before them, which 
the earlier monks had done elsewhere, of removing the 
forest, subduing the wilderness, draining the marsh, 
planting the fields, and in some way wresting from 
reluctant nature clothing and food. Gregory the Great 
had said, five hundred years earlier, that to live in in- 
dolence was to rest the head on soft earth, not on a 
stone, and so to see no angels; that laziness was the 
breeder of impure thought ; and that the active and the 
contemplative life were like the two eyes, needing to be 
joined as these are in the face. 2 

1 Multum liabet locus ille amcenitatis, multum quod m elites fessas 
allevet, luetusque solvat anxios, multum quod quserentes Dominum ad 
devotionem accendat, et superme dnlcedinis ad quarn suspiramus admoneat, 
duin ridens terras facies multiplied colore, vernaiiti pictura oeulos pascit, 
et suaveolentem naribus spirat odorern. Dcscriptio Chine Vcdlis, Opera, 
vol. sec., col. 2532. 

The entire description from which, this sentence is taken, and from which 
the description in the Lecture is compressed, is vivid and picturesque, 
written with the charming glow of a probably unconscious enthusiasm. 

2 Sunt namque nonuulli, qui mundi quidcrn actioiies fugiunt, sed nullis 

15 
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Certainly the associates of Bernard had every chance 
to exercise and educate what Gregory regarded as the 
left eye. To root out the ancient brushwood, and collect 
it in bundles for burning, to extirpate the dense and stiff 
brambles and expose them on favorable places to the 
fires of the sun, to eradicate thorn-bushes, to tear up 
and destroy the shoots and suckers which hindered the 
free growth of the trees to be preserved, these were 
always a part of their labor, and at first composed nearly 
the whole of it. 1 The privations which they suffered 
while performing such labor nearly pass the bounds of 
belief. Their food in the summer had been a coarse 
bread of barley and millet, partially cooked, with a 
relish of beech-leaves steeped in water, and bits of vetch. 
Beech-nuts and roots of herbs must furnish food for the 
winter. 2 Salt wholly failed; and Bernard's faith in 

virtutibus exercentur. Hi nimirum torpore, non studio dorrniunt ; et 
idcirco interna non conspiciunt, quia caput non in lapide sed in terra posu- 
erunt. Quibus plerumque contingit, ut quanto securius ab externis action - 
ibus cessant, tanto latius in se immundse cogitationis strepitum per otium 
congerant, . . . Duae quippe vitae, activa videlicet et contemplativa, cum 
conservantur in mente, quasi duo oculi habentur in facie. Dexter namque 
oculus vita contemplativa est, sinister activa. . . . Hos itaque contem- 
plativa vita ultra vires assumta, cogit a veritate cadere, quos in statu suse 
rectitudinis humiliter poterat sola activa custodire. S. GREG.: Opera,, 
Moral., lib. v., vi., coll. 168, 208. 

1 " Ramale vetus colligere, et colligare fascicules ad comburendum ; squa- 
lentes exstirpare dumos, et solis aptos ignibus aptare, eruderare sentes, 
evellere, destruere, disperdere spuria vitularnina, quae crescentium arborum 
vel ligant ramos, vel radices suffodiunt, ne impediatur rigida quercus sub- 
limi salutare sidera vertice," etc. Opera, Descriptio, etc., vol. sec., col. 
2529. 

In the later time when the description was written this labor is called 
" amcenus quidem et quiete jocundior ; " but at first it must have been as 
tough and difficult as it was constant. 

2 ' ' Pulmentaria saspius ex foliis fagi conficiebantur. Panis instar prophetici 
illius exhordeo et milio et vicia erat." It was held almost for a miracle 
"quod inde viverent homines, et tales homines." (Vita, i. cap. 6, col. 
2418.) "Tantumin primis qm iln fnerant congi-egati, passi sunt penu- 
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God found an expression in connection with this, which 
was lovingly remembered. He bade a monk go on the 
market-day and buy some salt, at a village not distant, 
admitting at the same time that he had no money with 
which to pay for it. To the monk's remonstrance that 
if he went empty-handed he should return in like con- 
dition, the abbot replied, "Be not afraid; He who has 
the treasure will be with thee, and will supply the 
things for which I send." When the incredulous monk 
returned, having obtained in an unforeseen way much 
more than he had gone for, Bernard only said to him, 
" I tell thee, my son, that nothing is so necessary to a 
Christian man as faith. Have faith, and it will be well 
with thee all the days of thy life. " 1 I do not find that 
in his own life he ever for long contradicted or forgot 
the pious maxim. 

The distress, however, returned and continued, be- 
coming if possible yet more severe; till, driven by 
cold, hunger, and fear, the monks had almost deter- 
mined to give up what seemed a hopeless enterprise, 
and return to Citeaux, where at least the means of 
maintaining life could be commanded. Then Bernard 
kneeled and prayed, till he felt that a voice from 
heaven had answered him; and to their question what 
he had prayed for, he simply answered, "Remain as 
you are, and you shall know." Shortly a stranger 
coming to the abbey brought him ten livres, with which 
the immediate want was supplied. Another, whose son 
was desperately sick, brought him thirteen livres, seek- 

riam, ut cibus eorum esset panis, non de avena (pretiosum namque tale 
edulium reputareut), sed de mistura qualicumque multo viliori, imo vilis- 
sima, utcumc[ue conglobatus potius quam confectus. Folia quoque ar- 
boram cocta in aestate pro pulmentis habebant; in hieme vero, radices her- 
barum." Opera, Vita, iv. lib. ii. col. 2497. 
1 Vita, iv. lib. ii. coll. 2498-2499. 
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ing his sympathy for the lad. The monks of a neigh- 
boring convent heard of the distress, and its abbot sent 
to Clairvaux considerable supplies. As time advanced, 
too, the ground began, however reluctantly, to yield its 
fruit, and absolute starvation was no more to be appre- 
hended. The convent was fairly started on its career ; 
and, as the ancient chronicler says, 'God so regarded 
them in His mercy that nothing was wanting to them 
either of temporal or eternal aid; according to the 
promise that they who fear the Lord shall not want 
any good thing. ' l 

In the absence of the Bishop of Langres, within whose 
diocese the convent lay, Bernard was consecrated abbot, 
A. D. 1116, by the Bishop of Chalons-sur-Marne, better 
known in history as the famous lecturer, William of 
Champeaux, who became his wise and ardent friend, 
and who, as I said in the preceding lecture, ingeniously 
contrived to save his life by withdrawing him for a year 
from all personal care of the abbey, and confining him 
to a hut beyond the enclosure. He never recovered 
from the effects of his early seveiity in self-discipline ; 
but from the time when he left this hut he was able, 
largely through the extraordinary power which his 
spirit exercised over his body, to do his prodigious work 
in the world. The abbey became always larger in num- 
bers, wider in influence; ampler buildings were after 
a time erected for it, on a local site better selected 
than the first had been ; colonies went from it in large 
numbers, an average of more than four in each year, 
into different countries ; its fame for holiness, wisdom, 
and the highest exhibition of the virtue and grace of 
monastic life, rapidly filled Christian Europe. 

The rule of Benedict was strictly observed in it 

1 Vita, iv. lib. ii. coll. 2498-2501. 
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during the lifetime of Bernard, and as long as his in- 
fluence remained dominant there. According to this, 
the abbot, though elected by the monks, afterward rep- 
resented among them the Divine Master, and to him 
was to be rendered respect, veneration, and immediate 
obedience. Among things insisted on, these were promi- 
nent : no sensuality, no idle or jesting words, humility, 
patience under injuries, contentment with meanest 
goods or employments, constancy in religious service, 
regularity in labor. For offences, admonition was pro- 
vided ; for worse offences, chastisement ; for the incor- 
rigible, expulsion. Of course no personal property was 
permitted. Each of the monks served in his turn in 
the kitchen, or at the table. Meals were to be eaten in 
silence, but acccompanied with the reading of Scrip- 
ture. A spiritual lecture was to be given each night, 
before compline; after compline, silence reigned. In 
summer, work was required from prime till ten o'clock ; 
from ten to twelve readings, refection, and perhaps 
rest ; after nones, labor again till even-song. In the 
winter the hours differed somewhat, and the out-door 
work was limited or suspended ; but the succession of 
work, reading, and prayer continued. Certain allow- 
ances were made for the aged ; and the use of baths, 
with a meat diet, was permitted to the sick. In Lent 
particular carefulness was enjoined; and on Sundays, 
when not engaged in the services of the Church, all 
were expected to be occupied in reading, except the 
illiterate or the weak-minded, for whom other forms of 
occupation were arranged. 

This was practically the rule at Clairvaux, as it was 
nominally at nearly all the monasteries in Europe. 1 In 

1 S. P. Benedict! Regula, cum Comm. Patrol. Lat., torn. Ixvi. coll. 215- 
932. For Bernard's strictness in observing it see Opera, vol. prim. col. 804, 
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many, no doubt, as at the wealthy and famous Clugni, 
it had been greatly relaxed ; and Bernard wrote some 
of his sharpest words in describing and denouncing the 
luxury which had come in place of the early abstinence 
and carefulness. "It is declared," he said, "and verily 
believed, that holy Fathers instituted this way of life, 
and that in it many have been saved ; the rigor of the 
rule being tempered to the weak, while the rule itself 
has not been subverted. Far was it from those who 
established it, as I believe, either to command or con- 
sent to so many vanities and superfluities as I now see 
in many convents. I marvel how such intemperance 
has been able to get itself established among monks; 
in revel lings, garments, couches, horse-exercise, and the 
construction of buildings. Behold ! economy is now 
held to be avarice; sobriety, austerity; and silence is 
considered equivalent to sadness. On the other hand, 
laziness is called discretion, profusion liberality, loqua- 
city affability, laughter joyfulness, softness of clothing 
and trappings of horses are called dignity, the super- 
fluous carefulness of readers elegance. . . . Nothing is 
done about the Scriptures, nothing for the salvation of 
souls ; but trifles, and jests, and light words are thrown 
upon the air. At dinner the jaws are as much occupied 
with dainties as the ears are with nonsense, and, wholly 
intent upon eating, you know no moderation in it. 
Dishes follow dishes, and in place of the meats from 
which abstinence is required, the great fishes are 
doubled in number. When you reach the second 
course, after being satiated with the first, you appear 
to yourselves to have tasted nothing. All things are 

epist. edlxxviii. [of Fastredus]. An ample analysis of the celebrated Rule 
is given "by Montalembert, " Monks of the West," vol. ii. pp. 41-62. 
It has been published in English and Latin, in London, 1875. 
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prepared with such care and artifice of cooks, that when 
four or five dishes have been disposed of, the first in no 
way interfere with the last, nor does satiety diminish 
appetite. . . . Who can describe in how many ways 
the very eggs are tossed and tormented, with what 
eager care they are turned under and over, made soft 
and made hard, beaten up, fried, roasted, stuffed, now 
served minced with other things, and now by themselves ! 
The very external appearance of the things is cared for, 
so that the eye may be charmed as well as the palate ; 
and when the stomach, by frequent eructation, shows 
itself full, the curiosity is still not satisfied. ... As 
to water, what can I say when no one takes water, even 
mixed with wine. As soon as we become monks we all 
have infirm stomachs, and do not neglect the needed 
injunction of the Apostle about taking wine, only, I 
know not on what ground, omitting the 'little' which 
his precept contains. Would that even with this we 
were content, when the wine is pure ! It shames me to 
say it, but it is a greater shame. to have it done; and 
if it shames you to hear it, it will not shame you to 
amend it. You may see at one dinner three or four 
half-filled cups carried about, of wines rather smelled 
than tasted, or if tasted not fully drunk, that with quick 
discernment the strongest of all may be selected. On 
festival days some monks are said to observe the cus- 
tom of having wines mixed with honey, and powdered 
with dust of colored spices. Shall we say that this is 
done for infirmity of the stomach ? ... So clothing is 
sought, not for usefulness, but with respect to its fine- 
ness, not to keep out the cold, but to minister to 
pride. . . . Our customary dress, which, I say it with 
grief, used to be a sign of humility, is worn by the 
monks of our time as a sign of haughtiness. We can 
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hardly find in the provinces what we will condescend to 
wear. The soldier and the monk divide between them 
the same cloth, for hood and tunic ; and nobody in the 
secular world, though he were the King himself, though 
he were the Emperor, would disdain to be robed in our 
garments, if after the fashion proper to him they were 
fitted and prepared. But you say, perhaps, that reli- 
gion is in the heart, not in the garment. Very well ! 
But ... out of the treasure of the heart without doubt 
proceeds whatever shows itself in outward vice. A 
vain heart gives the mark of vanity to the body, and 
the exterior luxury becomes the index of the vainness 
of the mind. Soft raiment shows effeminacy of soul. 
We should not so trouble ourselves to ornament the 
body unless the culture of the spirit in virtue had first 
been neglected. " 1 

At the same time that he writes with such unspar- 
ing severity, Bernard deprecates any hostile or con- 
temptuous spirit toward others on the part of his breth- 
ren, and says, in words very characteristic : " If there 
be in us a scornful, pharisaic pride toward other men, 
and we despise others better than ourselves, what will 
economy and severity in our own way of life profit us, 
with our contrasted plainness of dress, the daily sweat 
of our hands in labor, our practice of fasts and vigils, 
the specially austere conduct of our life ? unless, per- 
haps, we do these things to be seen of men. But of 
such Christ says, 'Verily, I say unto you that they shall 
have their reward. ' If in this life only we have hope 
in Christ, are we not of all men most miserable ? But 
really not even in this life may we hope in Christ, if we 
seek in His service only a temporary fame. . . . Could 
not some way be found for us easier than this to the in- 

1 Opera, vol. prim., Apol. ad Guill., cap. 8-10, coll. 1234-1241. 
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f ernal world ? If we must go thither, why, at any rate, 
may we not choose that broad road which leads to death, 
and in which multitudes walk ? " 1 

He would never be disdainful toward others, this 
devout and sympathetic Bernard, though he so sharply 
reproved their excesses. He believed, as firmly as any 
later Puritan, that "the kingdom of God is within 
you : " that is, as he said, that it is not in vestments, 
or in foods, but in the virtues of the inner man ; and 
that humbleness of mind in leathern garments is more 
precious than pride walking in tunics. 2 But he inter- 
preted the rule of Benedict wisely, indulgently, even, 
when any of his monks were sick or aged ; with his own 
hands he ministered to them; with thoughtful care he 
counselled for their comfort ; and by this, as well as by 
his peculiarly inspiring mental force, his extraordinary 
position in the world, and his holiness of life, he won 
their tender and reverent love. No such laxity, how- 
ever, as he had rebuked at Clugni, had ever a place 
under his administration. He was an abbot watching 
for those committed to his care, as one who should 
give account of them unto God; and the strictness of 
his enforcement of the rule of the monastery, however 
tempered by wisdom and kindness, was firm and 
steady. 

It is a strange life which thus comes before us, amid 
the amenities of our modern society : hard and coarse 
in many of its aspects, with no delightful social refine- 
ments to relieve and adorn it ; no tender ministries of 

1 Opera, vol. prim., Apol. ad GuilL, cap. 1, coll. 1222-1223. 

2 Regnum Dei non exterius in vestimentis ant alimentis corporis, sed in 
virtu tibus interioris hominis. . . . Tunicati et elati abhorremus pellicias ! 
tanquam non melior sit pellilras involnta humilitas, quam tunicata 
superbia. Opera, vol. prim., coll. 1231-1232. 
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womanly affection; no leap and romp of children's feet 
on nursery floors ; no gladness and freedom, and happy 
incentive to all that is best, in the domestic fireside- 
life. It had immense moral dangers connected with it. 
It wrought, unquestionably, enormous damage to the 
spirit and even the nature in many, who learned obe- 
dience rather than courage, who came to value a really 
selfish excitement of sensibility above intelligent faith 
and consecration, who above all learned to distrust 
womanhood, becoming at once cynical and erotic. We 
see this in history, as we should have inferred it from 
the nature of man. Readers of " Ivanhoe " will remem- 
ber that it was a monk of the Cistercian order, to which 
Bernard had given the superb consecration of his fame, 
whom Scott represents, with essential historical truth, 
as the cautious, elegant, and conscienceless voluptuary, 
Prior Aymer. Caution and elegance did not always 
attend, and thinly gild, the selfishness of vice. The 
Italian proverb was often vindicated, that " the solitary 
man becomes either a beast or an angel ; " I and on the 
earth beasts are produced more easily than angels. Un- 
natural restraints, applied to multitudes of men, tend 
to reaction into unnatural excesses ; the recoil of the 
passions against the sharp regulation reminding one 
of the rush of a mob upon the bayonets which it over- 
leaps. I am surely no advocate of monastic life, but 
am heartily glad that it has so largely disappeared, 
with the wastes which it subdued and the forests which 
it conquered, or, if any prefer the comparison, with the 
quenched volcanoes and the extinct mammals of an 
earlier epoch. But we may not forget, what even Vol- 
taire did not hesitate to admit, that if monastic life 
became vicious, the secular life was often still more so; 

* " TJomp .splitavio, o bestia o angiolo." 
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and for any fair estimate of it we must place it in our 
thoughts beside the fierce and turbulent temper, pro- 
jected from preceding centuries, which surrounded the 
monastery; the savage fury, the rapacious and lustful 
strife, the craft and chicane, the bloody and destroying 
ambitions of the age. 1 So picturing it to ourselves, in 
its relations and contrasts, we shall not wonder that 
when ruled by a Bernard the abbey had in it a strong 
attraction; that not only the weak, the timid, or the 
poor, but men of the finest and highest spirit, the most 
cultured, enthusiastic, and devout of the time, were 
drawn toward it with almost irresistible force. 

The very unchangeableness of the vows which they 
assumed became with most a condition of peace. By 
their own act they had been severed for life from the 
prizes and pursuits of the world at large. In general, 
therefore, they did not quarrel with their selected con- 
dition, any more than a man quarrels with his stature 
or his complexion, his descent from certain parents, or 
the loss of a limb. He may regret whatever perma- 
nently limits or fetters him, but as far as possible he 
adjusts his mind to it. Not a few of the monks doubt- 
less regretted at times their isolation from secular life ; 
but as it was a thing now fixed and final, they ceased 
to contend against what could not be altered, and most 

1 On leur donna meme souvcnt des terres incultes qu'ils defricherent de 
leurs mains, et qu'ils firent ensiute cultiver par des serfs. Us formerent des 
bourgades, des petitcs villes mfane antour de leurs monastcres. Us etudi- 
erent ; ils furent les sc.uls qui conservercnt Ics livres en lea copiant : et en fin, 
dans ces temps bavbares ou les peuples etaient si misurables, c'etait line 
grande consolation de trouver dans les cloitres line retraite assurce centre 
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of them, certainly, obeyed the instinct to make the best 
thing possible of it. 

Then the situation had always at least this sovereign 
attraction to the nobler minds, that it held before them 
constantly the great ideal of a life of holiness, in the 
midst of the tumults and confusions of the earth. The 
impulse which led such to join it was in the desire to 
overcome the world, and to make themselves ready for 
immortal experiences. Their daily life kept before 
them the eternity for which they were preparing. The 
earth was to perish, and the things of the earth to be 
burned and to vanish. But the things which they were 
seeking should abide, while God lived, and while their 
souls were living before Him. A century hence, what 
would it matter to any man whether he had spent a few 
years here in a palace or in a hut, had eaten dainties 
and slept in state, or had eaten coarse food and lain on 
the hard pallet of the monk ? But a century hence 
what an infinite difference whether he had kept aloof 
from the world and near to Christ, and had sought after 
God with all his soul, or had lived in a luxury which 
had poisoned his spirit, in a selfishness and pride bring- 
ing ultimate ruin ! The eternal world was near, vivid, 
habitually controlling, to monks like Bernard ; and their 
particular manner of life, whatever else it did or did 
not, held them up to the level of this austere and high 
contemplation. 

It also gave sufficient opportunity for high and fruit- 
ful meditation, to those prepared by nature and by 
culture for this benign exercise ; and sometimes, surely, 
this blessing was a great one. Every man must retire 
at intervals within himself, in reflection and silence, to 
do the best things. As Bishop Home said, writing of 
John the Baptist, "He who desires to undertake the 
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office of guiding others in the ways of wisdom and holi- 
ness will best qualify himself for that purpose by first 
passing some time in a state of sequestration from the 
world ; where anxious cares and delusive pleasures may 
not break in upon him, to dissipate his attention ; where 
no sceptical nor sectarian spirit may blind his under- 
standing, and nothing may obstruct the illumination 
from above ; . . . where, in a word, he may grow and 
wax strong in spirit until the day of his showing unto 
Israel." Bedford Jail became the fit cradle for "Pil- 
grim's Progress." Milton's blindness, which severed him 
from the world, unlocked for him the gates of Para- 
dise. The " Saint's Rest " carne from a bed of prolonged 
suffering ; and Pascal's " Pens^es " were born, we know, 
of a life of unrelieved and isolating anguish.. In the 
woods at Northampton, meditating beneath the silent 
shades, Edwards attained sublimest thoughts of God and 
of His Kingdom. In how many chambers of scholars, 
in how many schools of sacred learning, where outward 
things for the time at least have been excluded, and no 
echo has been heard of the furious and mercenary rush 
of society, have men come to the loftiest efforts and suc- 
cesses of intellectual and spiritual life ! There philan- 
thropies and missions have been born ; there sublime 
intuitions of truth have given new import to the 
Scripture itself ; and there Immortality has become, to 
the soul asserting kinship with God, a proximate 
presence. 

So it was, in its measure, in the earlier time. The 
more aspiring and thoughtful spirits, who rose nearest 
the vision of things Divine, found freedom and opportu- 
nity in the cell of the monk which they never could have 
found in palaces of kings. Solitude was to them, as 
Landor said, "the audience-chamber of God." What 
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Lord Bacon regarded as necessary to the true advance- 
ment of learning they certainly enjoyed : " foundations 
and buildings, with endowments, and ordinances of 
government, all tending to quietness and privateness of 
life, and discharge of cares and troubles ; much," he 
adds, " like the stations which Virgil prescribeth for the 
hiving of bees." 1 Certainly some honey was secreted 
in those human hives, on which the storm might not 
break too roughly. 

It was while Anselm was lying on his bed at the con- 
vent of Bee, meditating the question how it could be that 
things past and future might appear as present to the 
minds of the prophets, so that they should apprehend 
and declare them with perfect assurance, that he saw, or 
seemed to himself to see, through the intervening walls, 
the monks of the oratory and the dormitory, whose duty 
it was, preparing the church and the altar for the matin- 
service, one of them at length ringing the bell, and at 
the sound all the brothers hastening to the service. 
He marvelled at the vision, but instantly conceived it the 
easiest possible thing for God to show coining things to 
the prophets by His Spirit, since He had enabled even 
himself to look with his own eyes through so many 
separating obstacles. 2 So, at another time, when he 
was intently meditating the question how the doctrine 
concerning God, His eternity, omnipresence, omnipo- 
tence, with His holy character, can be expressed and 
proved in a brief form, and when the question so pursued 
him even at worship that he feared it as a temptation of 

1 Advancement of Learning, book ii. vol. ii. pp. 91-92. London 
ed., 1825. 

2 Miratus est de re qiiae acciderat. Concepit ergo apud se Deo levis- 
simum esse, prophetis in Spiritu ventura moustrare, cum sibi concesserit 
quie fiebant per tot obstacula eorporeis ocnlis posse videre. EADMEE. : 
De Vita Anselmi, lib, i. p. 3, D. 
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the devil, again at night, in the midst of the nocturnal 
vigils, a sudden light shone in his heart, the whole mat- 
ter opened itself to his understanding, and his soul was 
filled with an immense triumphant gladness. 1 

These are of course extraordinary examples ; and 
taken by themselves they might seem to indicate some- 
thing extravagant, even abnormal, in the intellectual 
state produced or nurtured in monastic life. But it must 
be remembered that that life also had in it much of ex- 
ternal labor, to medicine the mind, and largely to detain 
it from irregular and fantastic states. The work was of 
various kinds, but always important. I am not aware of 
any minute account of the daily labors of the monks of 
Clairvaux. Doubtless they were too busy in performing 
these to take time for recording them ; the very thought 
of which, indeed, might have seemed to them foolish. 
But we know that the labors with which they began, the 
nature and the stress of which I have partly indicated, 
went on also in subsequent years, though lightened, of 
course, and becoming jocund and rewarding, as the or- 
chards matured and gradually extended, as the meadows 
laughed with ampler supplies of grains and grasses, as 
the vineyard yielded richer clusters, and as the har- 
nessed water-power aided in the work of the tanneries 
and the mill. 

But such labor in the fields was alternated often, 
probably always among those adapted to gentler pur- 
suits, by certain forms of literary labor, not commonly, 
perhaps, of the highest order, but in their way useful 
and educating. The Scriptorium or writing-room, 2 

1 Eadmer, lib. i. p. 5, D. 

2 Scriptorium. Cella in monasteriis scriptioni librorum destinata. 
Alcuinus, in locum ubi scriptores sedent, Poem. 126, et apud Canisium. 
Du CANGE: Gloss. Man. Latin., torn. vi. 136. 
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before and after the time of Bernard, was a room accom- 
modating several persons, sometimes many, while en- 
gaged in transcribing books. It seems not to have been 
usually warmed or artificially lighted, for Maitland 
quotes a couplet attached to a copy of Jerome's u Com- 
mentary on Daniel," in which the scribe says of himself 
that while he wrote he froze, and that what he could 
not complete by the light of the sun he had to 
finish by the light of moon and stars. 1 But the 
necessary implements for writing were provided: ink, 
of lamp-black or the soot of burned ivory, mixed with 
gum and diluted with acid, forming an ink more dura- 
ble than ours ; pens, chalk, pumice-stone for smoothing 
the parchment, knives for cutting it, rules, compasses 
for measuring the intervals between lines, ink-stands, 
awls, for literal " punctuation ; " sometimes styles, of iron 
or bone, for writing on wax tablets, as Anselm, not 
having ink at hand, wrote his Proslogion at first 
on wax plates, which were afterward lost and broken. 2 
The cotton paper which came into frequent use after 
the tenth century carne in answer to a demand of the 
Scriptorium, as offering a cheap substitute for the then 
costly parchment. Pens made from feathers had earlier 
appeared, though many still preferred the calamus, or 
reed pen. The same silence was to be observed in 
the writing-room as elsewhere in the convent, and 
diligence and patience in the performance of the work 
were always required. Large gifts were bestowed, 
estates were sometimes left, for the maintenance of the 
Scriptorium ; and no doubt the place was dear to many, 
who offered for it the prayer which remains inscribed in 

1 Dum scripsit friguit, et quod cum lumine soils scribere non potuit, 
perfecit lumine noctis. The Dark Ages, p. 406. London ed., 1844. 

2 Eadmer, Vita, p. 8, E. 
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uncial letters on a document of the eighth century : 
a Vouschafe, Lord, to bless this Scriptorium of Thy 
servants, and all that dwell therein ; that whatsoever 
sacred writings shall be here read or written by them, 
they may receive with understanding, and bring the 
same to good effect, through our Lord Jesus Christ." 1 

The books thus transcribed or composed by the monks 
were also commonly bound by them, for the most part in 
sheepskin or pigskin, but sometimes in wooden covers 
curiously carved, sometimes in plates of lead, or, if 
richer in execution and of special importance, in velvet 
ornamented with ivory and jewels, or in silver plates, 
further enriched with gold or with relics. Initial letters 
were often inserted in gold, azure, or crimson ; orna- 
mented borders were added, sometimes elaborate in ex- 
ecution ; and paintings not unf requently appeared in the 
columns, or on separate pages, many of them miniatures, 
some of them caricatures. In the National Library at 
Paris are books with thick covers of oak, plated with 
gold, and set with gems, with panels of gold represent- 
ing in hammer-work the Crucifixion and Resurrection ; 
others, with ivory tablets, delicately carved. One, at 
Munich, is furnished with gold-bordered covers, en- 
riched with fine pearls, on which the Lord is represented 
as holding the Gospels in one hand and proclaiming 
benediction in the gesture of the other. Thus the gold- 
smith's art had frequent inspiration in the careful work 
of the Scriptorium. Tradition says that the nearly five 
hundred leaves of fine vellum, illuminated, in the Brit- 
ish Museum, represent the copy of the Scriptures given 
by Alcuin to Charlemagne, the preparation of which oc- 
cupied twenty years. 

The mere work of transcription thus accomplished by 

1 See Maitland, Dark Ages, p. 407. 
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the monks was immense in extent, and of a really ines- 
timable value. Mr. Hallam has truly said that the most 
important service rendered to our times by the Middle- 
Age monasteries " was as secure repositories of books. 
All our manuscripts have been preserved in this man- 
ner, and could hardly have descended to us by any 
other channel ; " 1 and Mr. Lecky, who has certainly no 
fondness for the monastery, states without hesitation 
that it " became the one sphere of intellectual labor, and 
continued during many centuries to occupy that posi- 
tion." 2 Nearly, if not absolutely, the only libraries in 
Europe, properly so called, were then to be found in the 
monasteries ; and through them we derive whatever we 
possess of the rich and vast literature of the world be- 
fore Christ, and of the world as it was around Him. 
We do not always remember as we ought how deeply 
we are indebted to the care of monks, and to their labor 
in the silent Scriptorium in those tempestuous and de- 
stroying times, for what they preserved, not only of the 
Scriptures, or of the works of the early Fathers, but of 
even Gentile poets and orators, historians and philos- 
ophers. 3 Perhaps they did not always estimate aright 

1 The Middle Ages, vol. iii. p. 292. London ed., 1853. 

2 Hist, of European Morals, vol. ii. p. 212. New York ed., 1876. 
8 Of Cassiodorus (sixth century), Ma-billon says : 

Quamobrem non modicis sumptibus universa emit sanctorum patrum 
opera, Cypriani, Hilarii, Ambrosii, Hieronymi, et Augustini. . . . In- 
super quoscmnque Historicos, quos invenire potuit, collegit, tractantes 
prsesertim de re"bus populi Dei, et Ecclesise, ut sunt Josephus, Eusebius, 
Orosius, Marcellinus, Prosper ; libros item sanctorum Hieronymi et Gen- 
nadii, in quibus agitur de scriptoribns ecclesiasticis ; item Historias ec- 
clesiasticas Socratis, Sozomeni, et Teodoreti, quse etiam, ipso suadente, ab 
Epiphanio Scnolastico Latine versse, atque in unum corpus redacts, His- 
torise, quam mine tripartitam dicimus, nomen dedere. Tandem arbitratus 
est, operae pretium esse a monachis perlegi libros de Cosmographia ac 
Geographia tractantes; auctores item Ehetoricorum, et qui de Orthographia 
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the value of their work in this department, as at Clugni, 
for example, where it was prescribed as a custom for 
them when making a sign for a book which they wanted, 
to scratch the ear like an itching dog if asking for a 
copy of some Gentile writer, such as Virgil or Horace, 
Cicero or Plato. 1 

But whether fond of the work or not they did it, and 
often we know they remembered what they wrote, and 
used it freely, for illustration, or as furnishing themes 
for subsequent reflection. John of Salisbury, for exam- 
ple, in his single book " Policraticus, in Nugis Curialium, 
etc.," quotes Terence, Juvenal, Ovid, Horace, Persius, 
Cicero, Plato, Apuleius, and many others, it is said 
by those who have counted them, in all more than a 
hundred and twenty ancient authors. 2 So it is reported 
that in the " Chronique d 'Idace," a manuscript of the 
eleventh century, more than two hundred verses are ex- 
tracted from different classical authors, as Yirgil, Ovid, 
Juvenal, and others, all being arranged in order, appar- 
ently for no other purpose than to determine the proso- 
dial quantity. 3 The principle of John of Salisbury 

scripsere ; istorum namque omnium lectio videbatur ipsi ad exactam 
sacrse paginse intelligentiam valde opportuna. Addito, quod cum optaret 
singularum materiarum generibus Bibliothecam abundare, rariores quoque 
Medicinse authores bine inde selegit, ut iis, ad quos segrotantium cura 
pertineret, inservirent, unde possent, agnita qualitate morboram, eorum- 
dem saluti opportune consulere. Tract, de Stud. Monast., torn. prim. 
p. 24. Venice, 1729. 

1 Pro generali signo libri, extende marram, et move sicut folium libii 
moveri solet. . . . Pro signo libri ssecularis, quern aliquis paganus fecit, 
pnemisso generali signo libri, adde, ut aurem tangas cum digito sicut canis 
cum pede pruriens solet, quia nee immerito infideles tali animanti com- 
parantur. (Consue. Cluniac. ). MARTiiNE : De Ant. Mon. Hit., torn. iv. 
1. v. c. xviii. 

2 See edition publisbed at Lyons A. n. 1513, or at London A. D. 1595. 
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appears to have commended itself to at least the more 
discerning, that all things are to be read, some to be rep- 
robated, some neglected, some lightly glanced at, others 
studied, while nothing should detain the mind upon it 
which does not tend to make men better ; but from what- 
ever quarter truth may come it is to be accepted in itself 
as incorrupt and incorruptible. 1 Of course the preju- 
dice against writers who had known nothing of the Gos- 
pel was often very strong. Alcuin himself, of whom 
Guizot speaks with just admiration, 2 and who in his own 
works quotes Pythagoras, Aristotle, Aristippus, Plato, 
Homer, Virgil, Seneca, Pliny, is known in his later life to 
have desired his disciples not to read Virgil, on the 
ground that the sacred poets were sufficient for them, 
and they should not be polluted with the impure elo- 
quence of the great Mantuan ; and one of the abbots of 
Clugni, who had arranged a pleasant plan for reading 
Virgil, is related to have dreamed at night of a vast 
vase, of exquisite beauty, filled with serpents which came 
forth to twist about him. He suspected that this repre- 
sented Virgil and his impure suggestions, and thereafter 
kept aloof from the secular poets. 3 

1 De Nugis Curial., cap. ix., x. 

2 Hist, de la Civil, en France, Legon xxii. torn. ii. p. 201 : "C'est nn 
moine, 1111 diacre, la lumiere de 1'^glise contemporaine ; mais c'est en meme 
temps Tin erudit, un lettre classique." 

3 Propositnm illius fuit, nt Virgilii Maronis librum ex ordine lectitaret. 
In seeuta nocte cum membra solveret in quietem, vidit in visu vas grande 
mira exterius pulcTmtudine venustatum sed interim innumeris serpentibus 
sestuantem ; qni prosilientes ex vase arnbiebant eum, licet minime nocuis- 
sent. Evigilans vir beatus, et prudenter considerans visionem, advertit in 
serpentibus figmenta poetica, librum Maronis intelligens in vase illo, qnod 
exterms civile facundia coloratum, immundorum sensmim vanitate interius 
sordescebat. Abrennntians deinceps Virgilio et pompis ejns, et suo cubiculo 
poetis exclusis, divinarum scripturarum pasci voluit veritate. MABTLLON : 
Act. Sanct. Ord. 8. Sen. (Vita, S. Ordonis), vol. vii. p. 187. Yenetiis, 
1733^40. 
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But many followed the course recommended by Justin 
Martyr, 1 by Clement of Alexandria, 2 afterward by 
Augustine, 3 who would all have the ancient authors 
read, on the ground that whatever things have anywhere 
been rightly said are the property of Christians. 
Origen's instruction to Gregory Thaumaturgus, to " ex- 
tract from the philosophy of the Greeks what may serve 
as a preparation for Christianity, and from geometry 
and astronomy what may explain the sacred Scrip- 
tures," 4 and Basil's exhortation to the young, to treat the 
ancient literature as bees treat flowers, selecting those 
suitable to their use and passing by others, 5 were not 
altogether forgotten in the Church, but still bore their 
fruit. Thus the abbot of a monastery, writing in the 
middle of the twelfth century, says, " The dishes pre- 
pared by Cicero do not form the principal or first course 
at my table ; but if at any time, when filled with better 
food, anything of his pleases me, I take it, as one takes 
the trifles which are set on the table after dinner." And 
one writing the life of Herluin, an abbot of Bee, and 
speaking of the numbers of learned men who flocked to 
the monastery, expressly declares that " the fancies of 
the poets, the wisdom of the philosophers, and the cul- 
ture of the liberal arts are greatly needed (valde sunt 
necessaria) to the true understanding of the holy Scrip- 
tures." 6 

So it came to pass that even classical literature was 
almost wholly preserved for modern time by the labor 
of the monks. 7 How many copies of ancient works 

1 Apology, i. 44. 2 Stromata, i. 1, 2, 3, 5, 13, 17. 

3 Christ. Doct., ii. 40. 4 Ep. to Gregory. 

& Opera, torn. ii. p. 176. Paris ed., 1722. 
e See Maitland, Dark Ages, pp. 176, 178, note. 

' During the short rule of Abbot Desiderius at Monte Cassino, his 
monks wrote out Saint Austin's fifty Homilies, his Letters, his Comment 
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there may have been among the more than seven hun- 
dred manuscript volumes, larger and smaller, of which 
Ingulphus speaks (A.D. 1091) as destroyed by the fire 
at the abbey of Croyland, together with .charters writ- 
ten with extreme beauty, and adorned with golden crosses 
and pictures, as well as a wonderful astronomical 
table of various metals, of the rarest beauty we do 
not know ; nor how many there may have been among 
the seventeen hundred manuscript volumes said to have 
been in the abbey library at Peterborough. But cer- 
tainly the Idyls of Theocritus, tire Fasti of Ovid, the 
poems of Virgil and Horace, the treatises of Cicero, the 
comedies of Terence, still shown in the library of Monte 
Cassino, were copied by monks. So were many, prob- 
ably the vast majority, of the nine thousand manuscripts 
which remain in the Laurentian Library at Florence ; 
indeed, of all the manuscripts from the ten centuries be- 
tween the fifth and the fifteenth, which largely give to 
the great libraries of Europe their attractiveness and 
their fame. 

When the Venerable Bede, early in the eighth century, 
studied the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew tongues, he must 
have used monastic manuscripts which had been brought 
to his convent from Borne ; and when Ordericus tells us 

upon the Sermon on the Mount, upon Saint Paul, and upon Genesis ; 
parts of Saiat Jerome and Saint Ambrose, part of Saint Bede, Saint Leo's 
Sermons, the Orations of Saint Gregory Naziamen ; the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, the Epistles, and the Apocalypse ; various histories, including that of 
Saint Gregory of Tours, and of Josephus on the Jewish War, Justinian's 
Institutes, and many ascetic and other works ; of the Classics, Cicero de 
Natur& Deomm, Terence, Ovid's Fasti, Horace, "and Virgil. Marcus Lapi, 
a Camaldolese, in the fifteenth century, copied a thousand volumes in less 
than fifty years. Jerome, a monk in an Austrian monastery, wrote so 
great a number of hooks that it is said a wagon with six horses would 
scarcely suffice to draw them. J. H. NEWMAN : Historical Sketches, 
vol. i. p. 413. London ed., 1873. 
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of Lanfranc that "Athens, in its most flourishing state, 
renowned for the excellency of its teaching, would have 
honored him in every branch of eloquence and disci- 
pline," 1 he of whom Ordericus wrote could only have de- 
rived his principal instruments of training and of cul- 
ture from the libraries of the abbeys and the labors of 
their inmates. I do. not think it extravagant to say that 
except for the monasteries, with the manuscripts which 
they collected and the manuscripts which they copied, we 
should now have to, regret the loss not only of many 
precious fragments - of the ancient literature, but of 
almost all which it presents to us of the intellectual 
riches which were in the world before the Master. The 
destruction of the convents would have darkened the 
world in later centuries. 

But the service rendered by the monks in the pres- 
ervation of the Scriptures - still surpassed in importance 
and value their service toward the classical writers. 
One cannot think of it without affectionate rever- 
ence. Thus the third abbot of Citeaux, Bernard's 
first convent, Saint Etienne, caused an immense Bible to 
be written in six volumes, and to be collated with 
Hebrew manuscripts by learned rabbis. 2 In A. D. 1299 

1 Eccl. Hist., lib. iv. cap. 7. 

2 Marten e speaks of this as still existing A. D. 1709 : "La bibliotheque 
est au dessus ; . . . II y a un bon fond de livres imprimez sur toutes sortes 
de matieres, et sept on hnit cens manuscrits, dont la plupart sont des 
onvrages des peres de 1'eglise. Les plus considerables sont la bible en six 
volumes, que Saint Etienne troisieme abbe de fiteaux fit corriger par des 
Rabins, le manuscrit qui contient la regie de Saint Benoit " etc., etc. 
Voy. Litt, prim. par. p. 221. Paris, 1717. 

The same careful observer gives a multitude of other examples of im- 
portant monastic manuscripts remaining to his time. This is one which 
modern libraries would give much to possess: "J'y vis entr' autres un 
ancien recueil d'homelies des saints Peres complices par ordre de 1'em- 
pereur Charlemagne, pour e'tre lues aux offices divins durant le cours de 
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a Bible in two large folio volumes, with annotations, was 
borrowed of a convent at Winchester by a bishop, who 
gave bonds for returning it. Another, in twelve vol- 
umes, was bequeathed to a convent by the Bishop of 
Cambrai, A. B. 1294, the monks engaging not to sell it, 
or to lend it without ample security. Wicbert, bishop of 
Hildesheiin at the end of the ninth century, wrote out a 
whole Bible with his own hand ; and Olbert, abbot of 
Gembloux, in the early part of the eleventh century, 
wrote another. One of the successors of Wicbert gave 
two additional copies to the abbey-library, carefully 
elaborated, with marginal glosses. 1 It was held that 
every monastery was weak and defenceless against the 
world and the devil which had not in it a complete, and 
if possible a rich, copy of the Scriptures. 

Often copies remain, not only written with cautious 
exactness and delicate care, but even splendidly orna- 
mented, as I have said, not only with rich colors in the 
initials and on the borders, but on the outside with gold 
and jewels. Lacroix gives signal instances of these ; 
mentioning, for example, a psalter of the thirteenth 
century, containing the French, Hebrew, and Latin text, 
in five colors, with commentaries added, a book now in 
the National Library at Paris ; mentioning, also, books 
covered with enamelled copper, or with carved ivory, or 
with silver ornamented with jewels. " All great public col- 
lections," he says, " show with pride some of these rare and 

1'annee, ecrit de son temps " (p. 56). Of the collection of manuscripts at 
Clairvaux, lie mentions twenty important ones particularly, and says : 
" II en faitt dire de meme des ouvrages doginatiques des peres, dont nous 
en avons vvl plusieurs dans Clairvaux, oc.ri.ts du temps de Saint Bernard 
meme, et entr' autres les six livres de Saint Augustin centre Julien." 
(Page 103.) 

1 For the foregoing particulars, and many others similar, see Maitland, 
Dark Ages, pp. 264, 196, 198, et scq. 
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venerable bindings, decorated with gold, silver, or copper, 
engraved, chased, or inlaid with precious stones or 
colored glass, with cameos or antique ivories." l Some 
of the manuscripts were written on purple vellum, and 
either partly or wholly in characters of gold or silver, 
instead of ink ; and such, of course, were furnished with 
the most luxurious covers. Silvestre gives ample ex- 
amples in his " Paleographie Universelle." Louis the 
D6bonnaire gave to a monastery at Soissons, A. D. 826, a 
copy of the Gospels, written in letters of gold, and bound 
in plates of the same metal. Hincmar, Archbishop of 
Rheims, caused two similar copies to be written for his 
church, also bound in gold adorned with gems. A count 
of Friuli bequeathed to his children, besides his copy of 
the Bible, a Gospel bound in gold, another in silver, 
another in ivory. The Emperor Henry Second, on re- 
covering from illness at Monte Cassino, presented to the 
monastery a copy of the Gospels written in uncial char- 
acters, illuminated as well as bound with gold, and stud- 
ded with precious gems. An Elector of Bavaria offered 
an entire town, with its dependencies, to a convent in 
exchange for a single rich copy of the Gospels, and the 
monks declined the offer. 2 Such instances might, no 
doubt, be indefinitely multiplied, if one had means and 
leisure to pursue the research ; and they show what 
value was put upon the Scriptures before the governing 
Church authorities came to fear the effect of their 
general use, and what kind of work it was which went 
on in the busy Scriptorium. 

The fact that so many manuscript copies of the Scrip- 
tures remain, in whole or in part, after all the desola- 

1 Arts of the Middle Ages, p. 473. London ed., 1875. 

2 See Maitland, Dark Ages, pp. 206, 204. 
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tions of war and fire, 1 after binders had cut tip multi- 
tudes of parchments to be used for covers, after tailors 
even had employed them for measures, as came near 
being done, it is said, with a venerable copy of Magna 
Charta now in the British Museum, 2 and after revolu- 
tionary sackings of the convents had scattered their 
libraries, this shows how eager and how constant was 
the labor which produced them in such numbers. One 
of the most careful and learned of modern students of 
the text of the Scriptures says, with just emphasis, " It 
is very memorable that written copies of the Greek 
Scriptures, including those of the Septuagint translation 
of the Old Testament, far exceed in age and number 
those of all the classical writers put together." 3 This of 
course does not include the vastly larger number of 
manuscripts of the Vulgate, or Latin translation of the 
Bible, of which more copies remain than of all other 

1 The wail of the monks of Hildesheini liad often to be repeated in tlie 
monasteries : "Postea 12 Kal. Februarii peccatis agentibus principale tern- 
plum Hildinesheniensis ecclesise diabolo insidiante per noctem igne succen- 
sum, sed solo divinse miserationis subsidio velociter, Deo gratias ! est 
exstinctum. Sed hoc, ah ! ah ! nobis restat lugendum, quia, in eodem in- 
cendio cum preciosissimo missali ornamento inexplicabilis et inrecuperabilis 
copia periit librorum. (" Annal. Hildesheim." an. 1013.) 

2 See limbs' * * Curiosities of London," p. 587, Art. " British Museum." 
A palmary instance of the careless rapacity of binders is presented in the 
fact that a part of the lost fragment of the famous Tabula or map of the 
Roman Empire, originally made in the fourth century and copied in 
the thirteenth, was found not many years since in the parchment cover of 
a book in the library at Treves, and returned to its place in the Imperial 
Library at Vienna. The portions still missing are probably to be ac- 
counted for in the same way, and may yet come to light. So on a plate 
of glass at Trinity College, Cambridge, is shown a leaf of the Gospel of 
Mark, made up of twenty or more pieces contained in the binding of a 
volume of Gregory Nazianzen, and picked out A. D. 1862. 

3 F. H. Scrivener, Lects. on Text of the IsTew Testament, p. 11. 
Cambridge ed., 1875. 
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early books put together. Of the Greek Scriptures alone, 
about sixty copies are known, to exist, written in the 
large uncial character of the early centuries, where an 
average of twelve letters filled a line, though many of 
these copies are but in parts ; and of those written in 
the half -uncial or in the later cursive character, which 
prevailed from the tenth century onward, more than six- 
teen hundred are known and catalogued as belonging to 
public or private libraries. Yet all of those in Europe 
are certainly not yet known, while the Eastern monas- 
teries, from which have come most important additions 
to the list in recent years, have been only imperfectly 
explored. These Middle Age manuscripts, as Isaac Tay- 
lor has said, " were often indebted for their preservation, 
in periods of disturbance and violence, to the sacredness 
of the roofs under which they were lodged ; " while such 
was the durability of the materials employed, the parch- 
ment and the ink, that, as he also says, "while the mas- 
sive walls of the monasteries are often seen prostrate, 
and their materials fast mingling wjth the soil, the man- 
uscripts penned within them, or perhaps at a time when 
their stones were yet in the quarry, are still fair and 
perfect, and glitter with their gold and silver, their ceru- 
lean and their cinnabar." 1 

1 Transmission of Ancient Books, pp. 45, 44. Liverpool ed. } 1879. 

Tlie Cistercian Convents, of which Clairvanx was one, were especially 
noted for zeal in collecting and transcribing manuscripts, for which 
Mabillon gives the reason : " Quod proprite fund at ion is initio veterum 
monachorum consuetudinem renovare stiidueriut, quae in antiquaria arte 
versabatur." Concerning the collections thus made, he adds : " Plerasquo 
dictarum cellularum etiamnum Cistertii conspicimus, in quibus antiquarii, 
librorumque compaginatores operabantur; ingensque voluminum copia, quiu 
ad hsec usque tempora in insignioribus ejusdem ordinis coenobiis in Gallia 
servantur. . . . Reperiebantur, sicut etiam nunc temporis adsunt, in hisce 
bibliothecis omnium librorum genera, et prsecipue tmiversa sanctorum 
Patrum opera, turn quse dogmata continent, turn quse speciatim de morum 
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Nor was the labor of the monks simply that of tran- 
scription. They translated, edited, composed works, as 
well as copied them. Many sermons and homilies were 
of course written by them, with a multitude of annals. 
One monk of St. Gall, early in the eleventh century, wrote 
a German paraphrase of the Psalms. Another, at Bam- 
berg, who became an abbot, composed a double para- 
phrase, in Latin verse and German prose, of Solomon's 
Song. The writings of the Pseudo-Dionysius, which 
came into France early in the ninth century as a present 
from the Greek Emperor, were translated into Latin at 
the abbey of St. Denis, and afterward retranslated by 
John Scotus. Chrysostom is said to be quoted by some 
of the early mediaeval writers, though I have not seen this. 
Plato was certainly known, in a measure, through JBoe- 
thius and Plotinus. The Venerable Bede, as we know, 
applied himself to every branch of literature and science 
then known, and treated of history, astrology, orthogra- 
phy, rhetoric, natural science, poetry, and music, as 

honestate pertractant. " Mabillon recognizes the indebtedness of letters and 
of devotion to the library gathered at Clairvaux in Bernard's time, and 
closes thus : " Solumque poeseos authores ipsis interdicebantur, ut ex epis- 
tola 15, predict! Nicolai Clarsevallensis colligitur, ubi ait, ' Nos nihil reci- 
pimus quod metricis legibus eontinetur.' " ("Tract, de Stud. Monast.," 
torn. prim. pp. 35-36. ) Such an inveterate scamp as Nicholas naturally 
preferred the Poets to the Fathers \ 

Entre les manuscrits du temps qui decorent la premiere de ces deux bib- 
liotheques [Citeaux and Clairvaux], on remarque. principalement les quatre 
grands volumes de la Bible, revue et corrigee sous la direction de FAbbe 
S. Estiene, comme il a ete dit ailleurs. Dans celle de Clairvaux se voient 
aussi plusieurs "beaux manuscrits du mme siecle, entre lesquels les plus 
remarquables sont un Psautier et un Decret de Gratien, 1'un et 1'autre en 
beau velin in-folio. Le Psautier, dont les letres initiales de chaque Psaume 
sont en or moulii d'une grande beaute, est un present fait a Clairvaux par 
Henri, fils du Eoi Louis le Gros, puis Moine sous S. Bernard, et successive- 
inent Eveque de Beauvais et Archeveque de Reims. Hist. Litttraire, torn. 
ix. pp. 141-142. 
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well as of the Scriptures. His Ecclesiastical History 
shows astonishing learning for the time, and Burke's re- 
mark about him is simply just, that " it is impossible to 
refuse him the praise of an incredible industry and a 
generous thirst of knowledge." l 

Indeed generally, except for the work of the monkish 
chroniclers, our knowledge would be vastly imperfect 
either of French or English history, Bede, Ingulphus, 
Matthew Paris, William of Malmesbury, and others in 
England, or, on the other side of the Channel, Raoul 
G-laber, Odo of Vienne, William of Jurni&ges, Orderic 
Vitalis, and many more, trace for us the early course of 
events with fond enthusiasm and picturesque faithful- 
ness, if sometimes with a readiness to accept the mar- 
vellous in their reports which belonged rather to their 
times than to ours. Ordericus shows himself a culti- 
vated man, as he should have been, having free access to 
the monastery library containing more than a hundred 
and fifty manuscript volumes, of ancient authors, as of 
those more recent. He quotes Aristotle, Herodian, Jose- 
phus, Philo, as well as Cicero, Sallust, Virgil, Horace, 
Ovid, Terence, and the works of the Fathers ; and his 
account, especially of the contemporaneous relations be- 
tween Normandy and England, gives him high rank 
among writers of his time. The chronicle of Matthew 
Paris, besides its careful and graphic account of histori- 
cal events, contains reports of eclipses, and of remarkable 
astronomical and meteorological phenomena, which, as 
his French translator properly notices, entitle him 
to the careful attention of modern physicists. 2 The 

1 Works, vol. v. p. 532. Boston ed., 1839. Ibique veneraMLem Bedam 
intueri publicnm in Scholis Professorem, cujns etiam Alumni per varias 
Gallic et Germanise provincias dispertiti fuere. MABILLON : Tract, de 
Stud. Monast., Pars prim. p. 83. 

2 Tntrod. a la Grande Chronique, p. xliv. Paris ed., 1840. 
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" Chronicon Angliae," by another monk of St. Alban's, 
the " Chronicon Anglicanum," from the Cistercian abbey 
of Coggeshall, the " Chronicle " of Roger of Hoveden, the 
" Polychronicon " of Ranulph Higden, with other similar 
collections, have been lately published, you know, by the 
British Government in recognition of their importance. 

Not only annals engaged the attention of the monks. 
The first treatise on the Art of Poetry which appeared 
in the French tongue was written by a monk of St. 
Genevidve at Paris ; the only grammar of the Romance 
language by a monk of Einsiedlen. 1 Peter the Venerable, 
in Bernard's time, wrote a treatise against the Jews, to 
show the divinity of the Lord. He wrote another, in 
four books, against the Mohammedans ; 2 and he had 
the Koran translated into Latin, with the aid of those 
familiar with Arabic, that the West might understand 
the formidable religion which was rising to power in the 
East. 3 The study of the canon-law became common, 
especially after Gratian, an Italian monk, had pub- 
lished, in the middle of the twelfth century, his u De- 
cretum," or collection of canons, papal epistles, and 
sentences from the Fathers, arranged in chapters, under 
titles. 

1 Mores Catholic!, vol. iii. pp. 238, 273. 

2 Two of these have disappeared. The others are in his Opera, coll. 
661-720 [Migne ed.]. 

8 The letter which he wrote to Bernard on sending this to him, begins 
thus : 

Mitto vohis, charissime, novam translationem nostram, contra pessi- 
mam nequam Machumet hsBresim disputantem. Quse nuper, dum in 
Hispaniis morarer, meo studio de Arabica versa est in Latinam. Feci 
autera earn transferri a perito utriusque linguse viro magistro Petro Tole- 
tano. Sed quia lingua Latina non ei adeo familiaris, vel nota erat, ut 
Arahica, dedi ei coadjutorem doctum virum dilectum filium et fratrsm 
Petrum notarium nostram, reverentise vestrae, ut sestimo, bene cognitum. 
Opera Pet. Yen., col. 649. 
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Instruction, too, was given outside the abbeys ; as 
Peter of Blois mentions the instruction given at Cam- 
bridge by teachers from Croyland [A. D. 1109], who in- 
structed in " philosophical theorems, and other primitive 
sciences," teaching " grammar according to Priscian 
and Eemigius, the logic of Aristotle according to the c In- 
troductions/ of Porphyry and Averrhoes (?), the ' Rheto- 
ric' of Cicero, and the ' Institutes ' of Quintilian." In a 
word, it may be said, without hesitation, that it was a 
life of distinctly various study and literary labor which 
went on in the monasteries, whenever those of studious 
taste and habits, as must often have happened, found 
themselves in these. The ages were " dark," but what- 
ever points of light and promise appeared in Christen- 
dom were commonly in the convents ; and that there 
were more of them than is commonly supposed is made 
very evident in the rich volumes of the " Histoire Litte- 
raire de la Prance," by the Benedictines of St. Maur. It 
is never to be forgotten that it was by a secluded monk, 
Thomas a Kempis, that that " Imitation of Christ " was 
no doubt written which has been translated into more 
languages, more frequently reprinted, more widely read, 
than probably any other book of human authorship, and 
which has certainly contributed not less largely than 
any other to the quickening and culture of devout 
feeling. 

But it was by no means literary labor alone which went 
on in the monasteries. Albertus Magnus was a monk 
of the thirteenth century, who wrote on physical geog- 
raphy, the physiology of plants, who was fascinated by 
analytical chemistry, and who arranged a hot-house in his 
convent at Cologne. Vincent, of Beauvais, was another, 
author of the " Speculum rnajus." Roger Bacon was 
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another, whom Humboldt esteemed " the most important 
and influential man of the Middle Ages ; " I born too early, 
no doubt, but great as a linguist, a mathematician, a scien- 
tific discoverer, who understood the error of the calendar 
and how to rectify it, who was familiar with the theory and 
the practice of perspective, with the use of concave 
and convex lenses, and of the camera obscura, with the 
theory of the telescope ; who, in fact, largely anticipated 
the philosophy which gave subsequent renown to the 
name of Lord Bacon. He was a devout Catholic and 
monk, though his strange scientific discoveries made 
men fear him as a wizard. On a lower level, in humbler 
ways, many were skilful in other arts than those of the 
copyist. Thus at Evroult, Ordericus tells us that one of 
the early abbots had a lively genius for the arts, such as 
sculpture and architecture, while with his own hands he 
prepared wax tablets and other implements for writing ; 
that one of the monks was specially skilful in illumina- 
ting books, as well as in copying and committing them 
to memory ; that one superintended with success the 
building of the abbey-church ; that another made a shrine 
for relics, ornamented with silver and gold, and provided 
much other costly and elaborate furniture for the con- 
vent; and that another ornamented a book of the 
Gospels with gold, silver, and precious stones ; while 
others were accomplished musicians, composing anti- 
phons, as well as singing with taste and skill. One, at 
least, was a famous physician, held in such love and 
honor by his patients that rich gifts came to the monas- 
tery on his account. 2 The monks of Clairvaux had a 
high reputation for the beauty and richness of their illu- 

1 Cosmos, voL ii. p. 619. 

2 Eccl. Hist. iii. 7, 12 ; ii. 5 ; vi. 5, 4 ; v. 12, 15, 19. 
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minated missals, and at least one example remains of 
their admirable carvings in wood. 1 

The monks, too, gave lessons in agriculture to the 
ruder peasantry, making their labor more skilful, its 
results more abundant. Sharon Turner has shown 
from Domesday Book how superior was the culture of 
church-lands, beginning as wastes but coming to have 
less forest upon them than other lands, and less common 
pasture, with more abundant meadow-land in more nu- 
merous distributions; 2 and the neighboring peasants 
could not but learn new wisdom in regard to the culture 
of vineyards and orchards, the better kinds of esculents 
and grains, in regard indeed to the entire science and 
art of practical gardening. The most famous vineyards 
along the Rhine were planted by monks. The choicest 
wines of Burgundy come to-day from grounds which 

1 Ozanam's tribute to Fulda is not less emphatic : 

(In the eighth century) Fulde etait 1'ecole, non de la Germanie seule- 
ment, mais de tout 1' empire carlo vingien. On y professait, comme a 
Saint-Gall, toutes les sciences, tous les arts, toutes les industries qui font 
rornement de la civilization. Pendant que les defrichements, pousses avec 
vigueur, eclaircissaient la foret vierge, et que les "belles fermes de 1'abbaye 
reduisaient en pratique les regies de 1' agriculture romaine, il y avait des 
fonds affectes a tous les on wages de pierre, de bois, ct de metal ; et le tre- 
sorier veillait a ce quo, les ateliers de sculpture, de ciselure, d'orfevrerie, ne 
fussent jamais vides. line inscription en vers, tracee sur laporte de la salle 
ou travaillaient les copistes, les exliortalt a multiplier les livres, en prenant 
garde de s' attach er a dcs textes corrects, ct do ne pas les alterer par des 
interpolations frivol cs. . . . Le moine Pro-bus professait pour Virgile et 
Oiceron un culte si ruligieux, qu'on 1'accusait, en riant, de les ranger au 
noinbre des saints. On etudiait I'introduction de Porphyre aux Categories 
d'Aristote avec tant d'acharnemcnt, qu'on disputait si les genres et les 
especes dont traitait le plnlosophe ('talent des noms on des clioses ; et les 
coutroverses de Fulde remuaiorit dc'ja lo probleme qui devait mettre aux 
prises, pendant trois cents ans, les realistes et les nominaux. OZANAM : 
La Civil, chretwnne chcz les Francs, pp. 592-593. Paris ed., 1872. 

2 Hist, of Anglo-Saxons, vol. ii. p 478, app. iv. chap. 2. London ed., 
1852. 
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they subdued and tilled. Districts which had been 
bleak and sterile, they changed not unfrequently into 
pleasant lands of corn and wine, fruitful and glad, 

It is also to be observed that the monasteries were 
centres of the distribution of charities, to a vast extent. 
We do not get the testimony to this from modern Ro- 
man Catholics. Neander mentions the illustrative fact 
that in the year A. JD. 1117, when there was a great famine, 
the monastery of Heisterbach, near Cologne, distributed 
in one day fifteen hundred alms, of meat, herbs, and 
bread. 1 But this was by no means an extraordinary 
example. At Bernard's own convent, when at a time of 
scarcity in Burgundy the starving peasantry flocked to it 
in great numbers, not having command of food enough 
to supply them all till the harvest should come, he se- 
lected two thousand to whom regular support should be 
given, while others received minor assistance ; and this 
was continued for three months. 2 He was not content 
with furnishing such immediate assistance, but, with a 
practical shrewdness as marked as his compassion, he 
counselled and directed his friend, the Count of Cham- 
pagne, in establishing a permanent fund for the benefit 
of the poor, which should go on increasing and supplying 
ever fresh means for their relief. 3 He exhorted others to 
a liberality like his own, and to a bishop of Troyes, who 
in sickness had distributed all his goods to the poor, he 
wrote in terms of such ardent praise as no genius or 
wealth could have wrested from his pen. "Above all 

1 Hist, of Church, vol. iv. p. 239, note. 

2 Opera, vol. sec., Vita, iv. lib. ii. 6, col. 2501. 

8 Opera S. Bern., Vita, i. lib. ii. col. 2183. Et immortalia templa fundare 
consuluit, et eleemosynas ea sagacitate disponere, ut semper fructifi- 
cantes redivivis et r en ascent ibns accessionibus novas semper eleemosynas 
parturirent. 
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royal treasures," he says, " this title [derived from a vol- 
untary poverty] ennobles you, and makes you illustri- 
ous." * Practically, his conviction was the same with that 
of Anselm, that " the riches of the world are for the 
common benefit of men, as created by the common 
Father of all, and that by natural law no one has more 
right than another to any possession; " 2 and they both 
acted on the conviction with Christian liberality, in their 
dealings with the poor. Anselm, at Bee, gave so freely 
that he had to exhort the monks to hope in God for 
what they themselves needed, who would be sure to send 
it in some unexpected fashion. 3 So one of the abbots of 
Clugni broke up the sacred and costly vessels of the 
church, with beautiful ornaments and golden crowns 
an imperial gift, to relieve the poor ; 4 and many others, 
in humbler manner, counted it their joy as well as their 
duty to minister to the needy. Political economists, if 
there had been such in that remote day, might have ob- 
jected, as they now do, that such vast help rendered to 
the poor only stimulates mendicancy. But it must at 
least be remembered that the monks showed also, in 
their own life, the dignity of labor; and that in those 
harder times an innocent and a helpless poverty, oc- 
casioned by calamities of nature or of war, was far 
more frequent than with us. 

But not to the poor alone, to the sick as well, the 
monasteries ministered. The writings of Hippocrates, 
of Galen, or of the Saracenic physicians when trans- 
lated into Latin, were sure to be in their libraries, if any- 
where. Whatever of botanical or chemical knowledge 

1 Vol. prim., epist. xxiii. col. 167. 

2 Eadmer, De Vita, p. 8, E. 

8 Eadmer, De Vita, p. 10, C. 
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would have been left absolutely deprived of all human 
assistance." 1 Women, as well as men, took part in the 
service; and the high-born and delicately nurtured, in 
the indomitable spirit of religious enthusiasm, bound up 
the offensive and dreadful sores, and applied to them 
their poor emollients. 

It is certainly also to the high and permanent honor of 
the monasteries that the first institutions in Christendom 
for the remedial treatment of insanity, and for the pro- 
tection of those suffering from it, proceeded from them. 
Nearly five centuries ago, A. D. 1409, a monk founded an 
asylum for lunatics in Valencia ; others followed, in dif- 
ferent cities of Spain, and the oldest similar asylum in 
Rome was erected by Spaniards, under the impulse thus 
imparted. 2 Pinel, whose name will have immortal re- 
nown for his careful investigation of insanity, and his 
success in the humane treatment of it, paid honorable 
tribute to this work of the monks. It is the more note- 
worthy because insanity was so commonly regarded in the 
Middle Age as a direct judgment of God, if not as repre- 
senting demoniacal possession. 

Occasionally, at least, the monks rescued and reformed 
condemned criminals, as Bernard himself did on one 
memorable occasion, when he met a famous robber on 
the way to execution as he himself was going to visit 
the Count of Champagne. Seizing the halter by which 
the robber was being led to his doom, ho took him with 
him to the count ; and when the latter naturally objected 
to letting loose such a reckless ruffian, thereby en- 
dangering the lives of many, Bernard promised that 
whereas the man had been condemned to the brief pun- 
ishment of an instantaneous deatli lie would put him 

1 Hist, of Clmrcli, vol. iv. p. 267. 

2 Lecky, Hist, of European Morals, vol. ii. pp. 94-95. 
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under a discipline of daily crucifixion for many years ; 
and throwing off tunic and cowl he put them on the rob- 
ber, and took him to Clairvaux, making, as the chroni- 
cler says, a lamb out of the wolf, a converted man out of 
the robber. The man lived in the monastery more than 
thirty years, justifying the name Constantius which had 
been given Mm, by his faithfulness in service, and then, 
as the record says, " migrated to God," who had deigned 
to snatch him, by the agency of Bernard, from the double 
death of body and of soul. l Such instances can hardly 
have been common. No doubt the peculiar intensity of 
Bernard's spirit gave him a power, both of rescuing and 
reforming, which others could not equal. But the one 
signal instance shows what others like him might ac- 
complish, to make the monastery a place of resurrection 
for hopeless souls. One may well agree, too, with the re- 
mark of Mr. Hallam, on the right of sanctuary to accused 
persons which the abbey churches maintained, that while 
"under a due administration of justice this privilege 
would have been simply and constantly mischievous, in 
the rapine and tumult of the Middle Ages it might as 
often be a shield to innocence as an immunity to crime. 
"We can hardly regret," he adds, u in reflecting on the 
desolating violence which prevailed, that there should 
have been some green spots in the wilderness, where 
the feeble and the persecuted could find refuge." 2 

It is always to be remembered, also, that the mission- 
ary work which distributed the Scriptures in many lands, 
and carried what was then understood as the Gospel to 
barbarous peoples, had its centre largely in the monas- 
teries. It was by Benedictine monks, under the lead of 
the abbot Augustin, that Christianity was brought to the 

1 Opera, vol. sec., Vita, i. lib. ii. cap. 15, coll. 2345-46. 

2 Hist, of Middle Ages, ix. 1 ; vol. iii. p. 302. London ed., 1853. 
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Saxons in England, at the end of the sixth century, 
and that the foundations were there laid of those institu- 
tions, and the initial impulse was given to that ennobled 
spiritual life, which are the richest inheritance to-day of 
all the English peoples of the world. More than any ac- 
tual or possible foundations of custom or charter, the 
two ancient copies of the Italic version of the Gospels, 
written in large uncial characters, preserved one in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, the other in the Library of 
Corpus Christi College at Cambridge, and believed to be 
the very copies brought to England from Gregory by 
Augustin, represent the basis of the political and ethical 
civilization in which the British empire, with all its 
colonies, now rejoices. The same work was carried on 
more widely in subsequent centuries; as by Colum- 
ba at lona, evangelizing the Picts ; by Aidan, at Lindis- 
farne, carrying the Gospel throughout the north of 
England ; by Boniface in Germany, baptizing, it is said, 
in twenty years, a hundred thousand converts, and dying 
at last, by heathen violence, with his head pillowed on a 
copy of the Gospels; 1 by Anschar in Denmark and 
Sweden ; by Saint Gall in Switzerland. Not only among 
Celts, Teutons, and Scandinavians, was the Gospel thus 
preached by monks. From the Franciscan monasteries, 
afterwards, went missionaries to the Mohammedans, in 
Africa, Spain, Syria, who fronted every form of danger 
and of torture, and of horrible death, for the sake of 
their errand; and from the Nestorian seminaries others 
made their way through Tartary and to China. 

Not such foreign missions alone engaged the monks. 

1 A touching incident is added by Ozanam : ' Aupres de lui etait un 
livre inutile par le fer, taclie de sang, et qui semblait tombe de ses mains. 
II contenait plusieurs opuscules des Peres, entre lesquels un ecrit de Saint 
Ambroise : Du Bienfait de la mort." La Civil, cliez les Francs, torn. ii. 
p. 254. 
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They preached religion, as they understood it, in its doc- 
trines and precepts and its Divine promises, in their 
own neighborhoods and countries. The order of Pre- 
monstrants, founded by Norbert at Premontr in A. D. 
1121, and which came to have a thousand monasteries, 
with five hundred nunneries, was especially established 
to unite preaching and the cure of souls with the regular 
monastic duties ; and the mendicant orders, having no 
abbeys, but going everywhere to teach and preach, were 
for scores of years a great power for good in Christen- 
dom. 1 Even Wyckliff thought well of them till his ad- 
vancing doctrinal views brought him to sharp collision 
with their teaching. 

I may not weary your attention with other particulars, 
showing the variety, and the frequently signal benefi- 
cence, of the work which went on in and around the 
better class of the mediaeval monasteries. My aim has 
not been to set this at large and fully before you, for 
which volumes would be needed, but only to indicate 
some of the facts which made monastic life, as it was at 
that time, peculiarly attractive to Bernard, and to others 
of his temper, as well as to multitudes of humbler and 
ruder men. I have done this at greater length because 
the modern conception of ancient monasteries is often 
obscure, or essentially grotesque, making it difficult to 
associate with them one like Bernard. It is important 
to remember, therefore, that the convent life was not 
one of indolence ; while the monk was subject to a rule 
of which even so cautious and confirmed a Protestant as 
Guizot has said that it made life humane and moderate, 
more so than either the laws or customs prevailing out- 
side ; that " they were governed by an authority, take it 
altogether, more reasonable, and exercised in a manner 

1 See Neander, Hist, of Church, vol. iv. pp. 276-279. 
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less severe, than they would have found in civil soci- 
ety." I The strongest personal attachments often grew 
up among them, as of Anselm to Osbern, whom he be- 
sought to appear to him after death if it were possible, 
whom he thought that he had thus seen, and of whom 
he wrote to his friends that the soul of Osbern was as 
his own, and that if they loved him, they must never 
forget his friend ; 2 as of Adelmann to Berengar, which 
survived years and sharp doctrinal differences, and re- 
called still the delightful conversations which they had 
had in youth, when walking in the garden at eventide 
with their teacher, who spoke to them of the heavenly 
country. 3 A practical democracy existed in the monas- 
teries, where all the monks elected the abbot whom they 
were afterward to obey, and where the distinctions of 
rank prevailing in the world had entirely disappeared, 
noble and vassal working together, the count and the 
ploughman side by side. This was a fact fruitful of 
consequences. Such an established, organized, Christian 
Socialism had to do with all history. When men were 
confessedly equal before God, it was not surprising that 
after a time a larger measure of equality should be se- 
cured before the Law, or even that the great instrument 
of Magna Charta, with its careful and controlling de- 
fences of liberty, should have had for its first witness 
Stephen Langton, the illustrious archbishop. 4 

1 Civil, en France, Ie9on xiv. torn. i. p. 394. Paris ed., 1846. 

2 Eadmer, DC Vita, 4, c. D. ; epist. Ansclmi, v. vii. ct al. 
8 Neander, Hist, of Church, vol. iii. pp. 502-503. 

4 While the first care was to secure the liberty of the Church in Magna 
Charta, with the privileges of the Barons, it is evident that the welfare of 
all classes was regarded, no distinction being made in this respect between 
Norman and Saxon, baron, freeholder, merchant, townsman ; even the vil- 
lein having recognition. 

Quare volumus et firmiter praecipimus, quod Anglicana Ecclesia libera 
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When the monk was sick, too, special arrangements 
were made for his comfort ; and when he was old, as 
appears for example from Ingulphus' account of Croy- 
land, a chamber was assigned him in the infirmary, with 
a servant to wait on him, and a companion daily ap- 
pointed. He could go in and out at his pleasure; 
nothing -unpleasant in the monastery was to be talked of 
before him ; and the general rule was that " nobody 
shall vex him about anything, but in perfect peace and 
quietness of mind he shall wait for his end." l 

I submit that it need occasion no wonder that men 
loved their monasteries, in those wild and fierce ages, 
with a quite peculiar fondness of affection; that they 
sought them eagerly, were most unwilling to leave them. 
Thus a young novice wrote from Clairvaux, with an en- 
thusiasm which we cannot, I think, wholly fail to under- 
stand : " Although, so far as location is concerned, it is 
situated in a valley, its foundations are on the holy 
mountains, which the Lord loveth more than all the 
dwellings of Jacob. Glorious things are spoken of it, 
because in it the glorious and wonderful God works 
glorious wonders. There those long insane return to 
reason, and though the outer man perishes, the inner is 
renewed. There the proud are humbled, and the rich 
become poor; there the poor hear the Gospel, and the 
gloom of the sinful is changed into light. To this house 
a great multitude of the blessed poor come from the ends 
of the earth, assembled from different regions and peo- 
ples ; yet have they one spirit and one mind. They have 

sit, et quod omnes homines de regno nostro habeant et teneant onmes 
libertates praefatas, jura, et consuetudines bene et in pace, libere et quiete, 
plane et integre, sibi et hseredilms suis, de nobis et hseredibus nostris, in 
onmiLus rebus et locis, in perpetuum, ut prsedictum est. Mag. Chart., 
-cap. 62. 

1 Chronicle of Croydon, A. r>. 974 ; " Decrees of Turketul." 
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found at Clairvaux the ladder of Jacob, with, angels 
on it, some descending to provide for their bodies that 
they faint not by the way ; some ascending, who so 
guide their souls that hereafter even their bodies shall 
be glorified with these. The more attentively I watch 
from day to day these so poor in their happy life, the 
more fully do I believe them to follow Christ in all 
things, and to show themselves true ministers of God. 
While I watch them at the daily services, and in the 
nightly vigils from before midnight until the dawn, with 
brief interval, so holily and unweariedly singing, they 
seem to me little less than angels, much more than 
men. Some of them I understand to have been bishops, 
others counts, or men eminent by other dignities and by 
great knowledge; some have been illustrious youth; 
but now, by the grace of God, all acceptation of persons 
being dead among them, by as much as any one has 
thought himself higher in the world, by so much does 
he hold himself less than the least in this flock, and in 
all things more lowly. I see them in the gardens with 
the hoe, in the meadows with fork and rake, in the 
fields with the sickle, in the forest with the axe, in other 
places of labor with other implements, and while I re- 
member what they have been and consider their pres- 
ent station, work, instruments, their mean and ill-made 
clothes, though to the outward eye they may seem not 
so much men as a stupid class, mute and speechless, the 
sound and trustworthy discernment of my heart assures 
me that their life is hid with Christ in the heavens." 
One is not surprised that he closes his long letter with 
saying, u Farewell ! God willing, on the next Sunday 
after Ascension Day I shall put on the armor of my 
profession as a monk." l 

1 Opera S. Bern, vol prim., epist. cdlxxix, from Peter de Roya, Novice, 
coll. 805-813. 
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Bernard himself always left bis abbey with sore re- 
gret, and only as pulled away from it by imperious exi- 
gencies of public affairs. He thought of it in his absence 
with anxious affection and eager desire, and returned to 
it, from whatever scenes of honor and applause, with the 
deepest delight. It was to him the " beloved Jerusa- 
lem." After cities like Milan had almost fought to make 
him their archbishop ; after stubborn princes had been 
smitten before him into prostrate submission ; after 
cardinals had hated him because his power with the 
Pontiff surpassed their own ; after miracles, even, in long 
series, had seemed to attend his triumphing steps, he 
came back, not merely to preach daily sermons to the 
monks, but to take his part in preparing dinners and 
washing the kitchen plates and vessels, to look after the 
poultry, to number the pigs, and to grease his own 
shoes. 1 The greatest difficulty which he met in send- 
ing colonies from Clairvaux came from the reluctance of 
monks to leave it. From more fertile valleys, and more 

1 Quo nitnirum intuitu vitara regulanaque commuiiem amplius semula- 
batur, nil in suis actibus praeferens observantite singularis. ... Sic autem 
fuit ab initio spiritu validus, corpore infirnms ; nil tainen indulgent^ 
circa corporis quietem sen refeetionem, nil remissionis de communi labore 
vel opere fieri sibi aliquando acquiescens. . . . Ul>i vero vires deficiebant, 
ad viliora quaeque opera confugiens, laborem hutmlitate recompensabat. 
Vita, ii. cap. 10, vol. sec. coll. 2426-27. 

Beatus Bernardus cum esset die quadam in cella sua cum paucis dis- 
cipulis, et tmgeret sandalia sua secundum consuetudinem suam, apparuit 
ei diabolus in similitudinem monachi nigri, dicens ei: " Abba, quomodo te 
babes ? Ego de longinquis terris veni ut te viderem, et te calceos ungentem 
invenio." Cut respondit vir Dei : "Ego servos non habeo, nee volui un- 
quam liabere. . . . Imitando igitnr Dominum meum, vilia et servilia 
opera pro amore ipsius exsequi non tnnturn non gravat, setl et plurimum 
delectat." Vita, iv. lib. 2, 16, col. 2508. 

His rebuke to tbe monk who neglected to wash the pots in the kitchen 
when his weekly turn came is in the same column : " Fili, adeo negligens 
es, ubi majorem deberes habere diligentiam." 
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genial skies, they incessantly longed to get back thither ; 
and one of his severest letters was written from Italy to 
a poor disciple who had been sent as abbot to the con- 
vent at Igny, but who was so homesick for Clairvaux that 
he gave up his place of honor and trust to return where 
his heart was. " The Almighty God spare thee ! " says 
Bernard. " What is this that thou art set upon doing ? 
Who would have believed that thou wouldst have rushed 
into this great wrong, a man endowed with so much 
goodness ! How is it that a good tree brings forth from 
itself such detestable fruit?" He beseeches him, by 
Him who was crucified for him, to return to his work, 
and not add sadness upon sadness to one who already 
has enough on his heart. 1 The rebuked Humbert 
was not alone in his sense of exile. Eugenius Third, 
who had been a monk in the beautiful valley, went from 
it with tears to assume the duties and the dignities of the 
pontificate at Rome. 2 

Of course a monastery so helpful and so beloved con- 
tinually increased in numbers and in fame. Eager 
applicants for admission flocked to it from all quarters, 
a hundred at a time, and it became necessary to rebuild 
it on a much larger scale. 3 Before the representations 



1 Epist. cxli. ad Humbertum, vol. prim. col. 350. 

2 Alloquitur fratres non sine lacrymis, miscens sennonibus avulsa a 
corde suspiria, hortatur ct consolatur, et se inter eos fratrem et socium, 
non dominum exhibet, vel magistrum. Vol. sec., Vita, i. lib. ii. col. 2182. 

8 Opera, vol. sec., Vita, i. lib. ii. col. 2165. 

Da.ns la premiere elasse [of the inspiring heads of monastic orders] se 
trouve 1'illustro S. Bernard, dont 1'exemple ponvoit seul suffire & faire 
aimer toutes les sciences ecclesiastiques, et servir de modele a les porter 
& nn certain point de perfection. II etoit effectivement, comme tout le 
monde gQait, Orateur, Theologien, Canoniste, et I'homme de son siecle qui 
possedat mieux rEcriture, et les Peres de 1'^glise, surtout S. Augustiu, 
et qui fut plus instruit des regies de la Morale. A S. Bernard on pourroit 
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made to him to this effect, Bernard hesitated long, but 
at last he yielded, and the work was soon done. Spon- 
taneous contributions flowed in abundantly, from the 
Count of Champagne, from the bishops around, from 
distinguished persons, and from merchants ; the brother 
monks engaged in the work with joyful alacrity, cutting 
the logs, quarrying and squaring the stone and building 
it into walls, separating the stream into runlets by 
canals, until the work was finished, and, as the chronicler 
says, " the house arose, and the church, lately born, as if 
it had had a living and a moving soul, grew shortly to its 
completeness." 1 It was a beautiful scene which then was 
presented, with the grand pile of the abbey and its large 
subordinate buildings, overlooking a. landscape of rich 
and various pastoral beauty, all protected by an authority 
greater than any which arms could offer; to those 
who dwelt in it a home of sacred pleasure and peace, 
Many colonies went from it, a hundred and sixty in 
Bernard's own life. The " Fountains' Abbey," so called, 
in Yorkshire, England, whose remains in their vener- 
able beauty, with the ancient yew-trees and the admirable 
site, still attract travellers, was one of these offshoots. 
It is at least not impossible that the name " Fontaines' 
Abbey " should rather be given it, not so much for the 
springs on the spot, as in affectionate remembrance 

joindre quelques-uns des plus celebrcs fecrivains, entre cette multitude qiie 
produisit dans le cours de ce siecle I'Ordre de Cisteaux." Among these 
are mentioned Conrad, son of the Duke of Bavaria ; Estienne, a renowned 
teacher in France ; Alexandra, a famous Doctor of Cologne, afterward ab- 
bot of Clairvaux ; Hugh, surnamed de Flavigni. And the historian adds : 
"Mais ils suffisent pour faire juger, que s'il etoit possible de recueillir tous 
les autres qui les imiterent, soit en choisissant la in erne solitude, ou les 
autres Maisons de I'Ordre, le nombn; en seroit prodigieux." Hist. Litt&r. 
torn. ix. pp. 122-123. Paris ed., 1750. 

1 Opera, vol. sec., Vita, i. lib. ii. coll. 2165-66. 
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of the birth-place of Bernard. 1 Others were in Spain, 
Holland, Ireland, Germany, Saxony, Hungary, Sweden, 
Denmark, as well as in France. In the end there are 
said to have been eight hundred abbeys thus affiliated 
with Clairvaux, and adopting from it the rule of Citeaux. 
The mighty impulse to such rapid multiplication of the 
associated institutions came from Bernard, while his 
own monastery had within it at his death seven hundred 
monks. 

Almost better than any other he exemplified whatever 
was morally fruitful in the monastic life, and overcame 
the dangers incident to it. To the laziness and the lust 
by which its rules were sometimes broken, in after years 
with increasing frequency, we cannot even conceive him 
tempted. It were as easy to think of bloody blotches 
on the sunshine. Even the more impalpable dangers, 
against which the wise had to be on their guard, seem 
not to have touched him. That there were such we 
abundantly know. Ambition for individual distinction 
was as easy to monks as to soldiers or statesmen. 
A certain cynical spiritual pride was sometimes fostered 
by their recluse life. A wild enthusiasm, alternating 

1 The tall tower, looking at a little distance as if belonging to a cathe- 
dral, is still in good preservation, but as you come nearer you find that all 
the rest of the spacious church is a mass of most picturesque ruin, with 
large trees growing in the nave, and ivy and wild flowers festooning the 
old Norman pillars and the beautiful lancet-shaped windows. The clois- 
ters are very extensive, and still preserve their roofs, so that you walk 
through their whole range and look out through the windows at a beautiful 
stream which murmurs along among the ruins, and at twilight or moon- 
light it would not require a violent imagination to picture the forms of 
hooded monks stalking through the cloisters, or to hear a midnight mass 
pealing from the ruined choir of the beautiful chapel. ... I shall say 
nothing further of this exquisite ruin, save to repeat that it is far the most 
impressive one that I have ever seen, and much more beautiful than Mel- 
rose Abbey. Correspondence of J. L. Motley, vol. i. p. 350. 
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dismal sceptical doubts ? by turns excited and manacled 
the spirit ; and utter despair was not unf requently the 
natural effect of mental reaction against their limitations, 
and of excessive self-contemplation. Always, of course, 
there was danger of that hypocritical temper which pre- 
tends to an unreal sanctity, and to which the abbey 
offered dangerous encouragement ; while envies, jealous- 
ies, suspicions, animosities, sometimes fierce and fatal 
hatreds, were by no means excluded from the monas- 
tery grounds, but grew there sometimes the more rankly 
because men had to dwell together "in a confined, 
inelastic companionship. 

A text which has been occasionally quoted, as inter- 
preting and justifying the impulse to rnonachism, is 
found in the first verse of the eighteenth chapter of 
Proverbs, which has been thus read : " Through desire a 
man having separated himself seeketh and intermeddleth 
with all wisdom." Unfortunately, the better translation 
is found to be : " He that separateth himself seeketh his 
own desire, and rageth against all wise counsel." This 
was as true in the twelfth Christian century as it had 
been when written ; and one studying the long monastic 
story cannot but feel that a careful analysis of the 
various disbeliefs, and of the manifold and sometimes 
desperate spiritual maladies, which appeared in the con- 
vents, would make an even sadder record than that of the 
foulness of sensual vice which is often held their chief re- 
proach ; while it was evidently true, as the abbot Joachim 
said, himself familiar with the Cistercian abbeys, that if 
a monk became wicked, no creature on earth was more 
ambitious and covetous than he. * He was not merely 
blackened in repute by the contrast of his life with his 
profession, he fell to a profounder depth because of the 

1 See Neander, Hist, of Church, vol. iv. p. 244, note. 
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height of his earlier aim; and there was thereafter 
no fresh power of renovation to act upon him, such as 
might have been found in a freer and wider external life. 
He put himself almost beyond the pale of redemption ; 
and the figures cut into cornices, capitals, and gargoyles 
of cathedrals not unfrequently show the vivid contem- 
poraneous artistic recognition of the hideous viciousness 
of spirit and life which was partly hidden, but not effec- 
tually, beneath the cowl. It was not without reason 
that Fra Angelico, himself a monk, painted monks 
among the lost, or that Dante put some of them into the 
terrible panorama of the Inferno. 

But from these dangers, even the subtlest, Bernard 
was preserved, not only by the grace of God in his sincere 
and ardent soul, but by his assiduous study of the Scrip- 
ture, and by the multitudinous activities, within the con- 
vent and beyond it, which constantly engaged him. His 
was certainly never that " fugitive and cloistered virtue " 
which Milton reproved, " unexercised and unbreathed ; 
that never sallies out and sees the adversary, but slinks 
out of the race, where the immortal garland is to be run 
for, not without dust and heat." When at home he 
preached every day, besides taking his faithful part in 
the customary labors. He wrote treatises, rich in the 
products of careful reflection, and with passages of 
remarkable beauty and power, as well as of high spiritual 
thought. His letter-writing was constant, of vast ex- 
tent and variety, often concerning the gravest matters. 
Nearly five hundred of his letters are preserved. They 
were addressed to men of all classes and conditions, and 
on all sorts of subjects, from the highest themes of 
truth, duty, and Christian experience, to the humblest 
particulars of familiar affairs and of rustic economy. He 
wrote to the poor and obscure more largely than to 

18 
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princes, sending letters of a dozen lines to the King of 
England, and of ten times as many pages to some weak 
monk who needed his counsel. 1 His visitors were many, 
and of the most distinguished of the time. His care of 
the monasteries affiliated with his own was incessantly 
watchful. His utmost energy was called for, and was 
exerted, in the successive crises which confronted him, 
in the Church, and in the State ; and nothing seems to 
have occurred in France, or in other related countries, 
during the last thirty years of his life, concerning 
directly or indirectly the honor and interest of religion, 
which was not brought to his personal notice, on which 
his governing practical genius was not at once intensely 
busy. 

So it was that that life in the monastery to which he 
had been devoted by his mother, and to which he had 
given himself with fervent consecration in his im- 
passioned and brilliant youth, continued to be to him a joy 
and a reward, even to the end. He was permitted to end 
his days in the beautiful valley which he and his com- 
panions had rescued and redeemed from the forest and the 
swamp, and had turned into a home of culture and peace, 
of hospitality to the poor, of a solemn but to them 
a lovely religious service, which was never interrupted. 
The last sounds in his ears on earth were the voices 
of those whom he loved and had taught, bewailing his 
death, while still pursuing their daily worship. The last 
faces on which his eye rested were of men whom he had 
sheltered, guided, blessed. I do not imagine that he had 
the least thought of any fame to come to him in the 
world. Every traveller must have noticed at the Char- 
treuse, in the ancient Dauphin^, that when a monk has 
died the only memorial erected over him is a frail cross of 

1 Comp. epist. xcii. and exxxriii. with ii., vii., et aL 
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lath, which the wind and the storm will swiftly destroy. 
The feeling beneath the custom evidently is that the 
man's only relations are to be thenceforth with the 
world of spirits, and that it is of no importance what- 
ever that any record of him remain among men. Un- 
doubtedly, that was the feeling of Bernard. It must have 
been a matter to him of supreme indifference whether 
men ever should hear of him or not. His only wish was 
to be able to say, in penitent humility, as his Master 
had said before him, " I have finished the work which 
Thou gavest me to do." 

A great fame has followed him, however, and it will 
not fail or be forgotten as the centuries pass. He cer- 
tainly fulfilled the description of a great man given by 
Cousin, 1 representing what was noblest in the spirit of 
his age, while associating it profoundly with what was 
peculiar in his intense individuality. The monastery of 
Clairvaux, which was his immediate monument, has 
passed from existence ; the many abbeys affiliated with it 
are generally in ruins, are all no doubt in hopeless deca- 
dence. The large influence which he left upon Europe 
has ceased to be distinguishable, save as one of the 
commingling elements out of which our civilization has 
come. But his soon canonized name has shone starlike 
in history ever since he was buried ; and it will not here- 
after decline from its height, or lose its lustre, while 
men continue to recognize with honor the temper of de- 
voted Christian consecration, a character compact of 
noblest forces, and infused with self-forgetful love for 
God and man. 

1 Le grand homme n'est done tel qu'a la double condition d'etre penetre 
de 1'esprit general de son penple, et en meme temps de representer cet 
esprit general sous une forme profondement individuelle ; tout cela dans 
cette juste rnesure, qui est la marque de la vraie grandeur humaine. 
Introd. d VHistoire de la PkilosopUe, p. 204. Paris ed., 1868. 
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LECTURE V. 

BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX : AS A THEOLOGIAN. 

IP I were not profoundly assured of the culture and 
kindness, and the responsive Christian sensibility, of the 
audience which I have the honor to address, I should 
shrink from attempting to present this evening, in 
even a rapid synoptical way, the methods and results 
represented in the theology of Bernard. A subject less 
suited to what is known as a " popular lecture " can 
hardly be named ; and while I hope that you may be in- 
terested in what I shall hereafter say of his work as a 
preacher, of his controversy with Aboard, or of his gen- 
eral influence upon Europe, I am unfeignedly diffident 
in asking your attention to his particular theological 
scheme. In parts, at least, this lies so far from the 
familiar lines of thought in our day that probably none 
of us would be ready to accept it without large reserva- 
tions; and while in many things he who held it cannot 
but seem to us like one of ourselves, only with grander 
endowment of powers, and with a finer and higher 
spirit, in this he may seem to be widely and essentially 
distanced from us, dwelling in a realm of customary 
thought with which our minds are unacquainted. 

But of course no view of him could be even approxi- 
mately complete which should not present, in outline at 
least, the system of religious thought which was vital 
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and inspiring to his mind ; and it cannot be without in- 
terest, or I hope without profit, for us to consider it. 
We are always glad to see the houses in which great 
men have lived, though we may not care to inhabit them 
ourselves; and no system of speculative thought, on the 
highest themes, which was dear and sacred to one like 
Bernard, can fail to command our honoring regard. 
The architecture which builds ideas into systems is 
certainly grander, and properly more memorable, than 
that which turns timbers and stones into houses. The 
personal attachments which cleave to such systems, 
and the influences which fall from them, are more inti- 
mate and essential than belong to any material struc- 
ture; and when they have quickened great impulses, 
nurtured grand characters, been the instruments of 
mighty effects, we ought to learn if we may the secrets 
of their power, to get at least some positive impression 
of the charm which either of them had to him whose mind 
dwelt lovingly within it. So it is not with hesitation, 
except through doubt of my ability to open it clearly and 
largely enough, that I ask you to walk awhile with me 
in the stately corridors of that special scheme of theolog- 
ical thought which was supreme to the mind of Bernard, 
surveying its proportions, considering the relations of 
its principal parts, and seeing the tinted and mullioned 
windows through which the light from above streamed 
in. Both the man and his work will certainly thus be- 
come better understood. It is not impossible that we 
shall more clearly apprehend the power which belonged 
to the Church in which he was recognized as " the last 
of the Fathers," and which later enrolled him among its 
saints. 

It is needful at the outset to dismiss from our minds 
any lingering impression that the century which saw his 
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public career was one of intellectual stagnation, in which 
thought was dead, or in which discussions of even prin- 
cipal questions were unknown or uncommon. On the 
other hand, discussion was active and wide, and was re- 
latively free ; and the germs at least, or initial develop- 
ments, of great theological and philosophical tendencies, 
which in subsequent centuries came to full exhibition, 
were already apparent. It is a fair measure of the 
activity of cultivated thought at that time in Europe, 
as compared with the previous centuries, that while a 
hundred and seventy-seven noticeable writers are reck- 
oned as belonging to the ninth century, only eighty-four 
to the tenth, only a hundred and fifty to the eleventh, to 
the twelfth, the century of Bernard, belong two hundred 
and fifty-nine. 1 Of course all discussions of matters of 
importance were conducted in the Latin language, the 
language of laws and public documents, the language 
made familiar through the offices of the Church, and 
largely employed in letters, or even in conversation, 
among the better instructed. 2 The forms of such dis- 
cussion were therefore scholastic ; and the people found 

1 See Dr. H. B. Smith's " Chronological Tables," table vii. p. 36. 

2 Inter haec tamen non extincta onrnino Latina Lingua, licet in seninm 
quodammodo abierit, totque etiam barbararum gentium colluvies hanc vel 
deturparit, vel absumpserit, cum neque post hac amplius usu hominum fre- 
quentaretur ; hanc enim qui in literis utcumque versati fuere, vel sacris ordi- 
nibus initiati, nt rerum Ecclesiasticarum studiis necessarian! excoluerunt. 
... Id porro non minime ad Latinse Linguae commendation em conducit, 
quod inter tot barbararum gentium nbique fere terrarum quasi exundationes 
se se utcumque servarit incolumem ; ita ut Romana Ecclesia propriam sibi 
effecerit, et cseterse nationes, etiam remotissimse, et quas Romani nunquam 
attigerant, non in Scholis modo publicis, verum etiam in actis fere omnibus 
ea usi legantur. . . . Atque id quidern in Gallia nostra sic obtinuit, ut et 
acta publica ac privata pleraque, et suprema Curiarum judicia, Latino fere 
idiomate semper describerentur, quod serius delitum Francisco I. regnante. 
Du CANGE : Prcef. Gloss. Man. 35. 
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no expression for their thought unless dissenting wholly 
from the doctrines of the Church, refusing its liturgy, 
and resuming the liberty of their native tongue ; as one 
of the most important memorials showing the early 
character of the Romance dialect, is a document of the 
Albigenses that yet presents it. 1 Of course, too, at that 
time, three centuries before the moveable type gave 
wings to words and opened the way for the instant 
utterance of any thought by any thinker, the number of 
those among the educated who took an important part 
in such discussions was always limited, that general 
and rapid comparison of views which now goes on being 
impossible. 

But while these things are true it is true, also, that 
the period intervening between the commencement of 
the ninth and the close of the fifteenth centuries 
was pre-eminently the period in the Western Church 
for the articulation and systematic distribution of 
theological doctrine. That Church was no longer 
powerfully affected by the Eastern communions. It 
was left to organize doctrine for itself; and in the 
absence of impulse or key to the large and progressive 
exploration of nature, the mental and moral activity of 
the time turned, perhaps superabundantly, in this direc- 
tion. 2 At that time, too, many questions were still un- 

1 " Apres les serments de 842, un des plus anciens monuments de la 
langue romane, c'est la Noble Le9on des Vaudois, pieuse et simple para- 
phrase de maximes evangeliques. La, rien n'indique absolument une 
heresie dogmatique ; mais on sent un esprit de libre examen et de con- 
science individuelle. Ces maximes severes, cette morale pure, cette religion 
simple et s'exprimant eu langue vulgaire, etaient communes a un grand 
nombre d'habitants du diocese d'Albi ; d'ou vint le nom d'Albigeois." 
YILLEMAIN : Tableau de la Litt. au Moyen Age, torn. i. p. 167, legon vi. 
Paris ed., 1882. 

2 Les lettres latines furent cultivees avec soin dans les monasteres 
anglais ; et la theologie servit &, ranimer le gout de 1' etude. C'est une 
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determined by dogmatic decisions of the Church, which 
among Roman Catholics, at least since the Council of 
Trent, have no longer offered a field for discussion. 
The doctrine of Transubstantiation, for example, was not 
definitively settled for that communion until the Lateran 
Council of A. D. 1215. It was not, indeed, until the 
Synod of Vienne, A. D. 1311, that the doctrine was ex- 
pressed in liturgical form, and the sacrifice of the Mass 
made the dominant centre of the Catholic ritual. That 
the sacraments of the Church were properly seven in 
number is said often to have been first publicly suggested 
by Otto of Bamberg, in or after the middle of the twelfth 
century ; l and while a constantly increasing veneration 

reponse a 1'opinion de ceux qui ont regarde le regne de la theologie dans 
le moyen Eige comme une epoque perdue pour 1'iiiteUigence humaine. La 
theologie a ete la forme que prenait alors la pensee. De meme que, dans 
un autre temps, toutes les idees se traduiront en idees politiques, et s'ap- 
pliqueront aux grands problemes de la societe ; ainsi, dans le moyen age, 
les esprits se faisant une occupation a la fois plus subtile et plus desin- 
teresse, toutes les idees, toutes les forces du raisonnement s'appliquaient 
& la vie future. Mais par cela meme que cette occupation toute meta- 
physique avait quelque chose de vague et d'incertain, elle avait aussi 
quelque chose de grand, de hardi, de singulierement favorable a 1'elevation 
et a 1'originalite de la pensee. Ne vous etonnez done pas que sous cet 
amas theologique on trouve parfois une etonnante sagacite, un grand esprit 
sterilernent consume. Le theologien d'une epoque eut ete le philosophe 
d'une autre. VILLEMAIN : Tableau de la Literature au Moyen Age, 
torn. ii. pp. 152-153. Paris ed., 1882. 

1 As late as the present period [age of Systematic Theology] the opin- 
ions of the theologians on this point [the number of the sacraments] were 
for a considerable time divided. Rabanus Maurus and Paschasius Rad- 
bertus acknowledged only four sacraments, or, more properly speaking, 
only the two sacraments of Baptism and the Lord's Supper [adding the 
Chrisma to Baptism, and dividing the Supper according to its two ele- 
ments]. . . . Peter Damiani mentioned as many as twelve sacraments. 
Whether Otto, Bishop of Bamberg, introduced the seven sacraments 
among the Pomeranians is a point which remains to be investigated. The 
views of Peter Lombard on the subject were more decided. [He distinctly 
enumerates Baptism, Confirmation, the Eucharist, Penance, Extreme Une- 
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hesitate to say that though their mode of life had been 
erroneously authorized by the Church, while in fact at 
variance with the Gospel, such judgment should be 
revoked, as the truth had now become better known, and 
as the judgment of the Roman Church was liable to cor- 
rection. His book was condemned by the Pontiff, and 
he was constrained to resign his office, and to go into re- 
tirement in Burgundy ; but he was reconciled with the 
successor of the then reigning Pope, and his bold decla- 
ration of the fallibility of the Church excited no general 
indignation. 1 There was thus a wider field in matters 
of theology open then for discussion than there has been 
in recent centuries in the Eoman communion; and it 
was in great measure from the labors of those who 
then set forth and maintained their opinions that the 
subsequent authoritative dogmatic decisions, declaring 
against these opinions or for them, took occasion and 
form. 

Even as early as the latter half of the ninth century 
had appeared a really revolutionary activity on the part 
of some, searching into, scrutinizing, and sharply re- 
shaping the commonly received doctrines of the Church 
in regard to questions fundamental. Of this, John Sco- 
tus Erigena, at the court of Charles the Bald, is the 
palmary example. Surpassing, probably, every one of 
his time, if not all in the presently following centuries, 
in the audacity and the range of his genius, he reached 
novel conclusions with a rapid boldness which would seem 
incredible if the facts were not certain. A master of 
the Greek language, and familiar with the writings of the 
Greek Fathers as well as of the Latin, deeply impressed 
by his study of Origen, and of the Pseudo-Dionysius,the 
writings attributed to whom he had translated, a Neo- 
i See Neauder, Hist, of Church, vol. iv. pp. 283-289. 
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bolic memorial of Christ's death. Of any papal infalli- 
bility he seems to have had no thought whatever. 

It may naturally surprise us that doctrines like these 
could be enunciated in Prance, in the presence of the 
hierarchy, in the last half of the ninth century. But 
they were largely protected by their novelty, and by the 
failure of officials to recognize their meaning, or to 
see how destructive to the whole Church-system their 
tendencies were. If their author had written in the 
Gaelic or the Coptic dialect the continental ecclesiastics 
would almost equally have understood what he wrote. 
It simply surpassed the apprehension of the time, was 
wholly beyond its sphere of thought ; and though antago- 
nists appeared, and his writings were at a later time 
pontifically condemned, l he seems to have remained in 
personal security, and at last to have died in peace. 
But, in fact, the whole energy of a rationalizing scholas- 
ticism, acting upon theological opinion as a dissolving 
and recasting force, had prophetically appeared in him. 
H would probably have had disciples and successors in 
the same line of thought, in the following century, if 
it had not been a period of such universal turbulence and 
decay. He did have tbem subsequently, as partly in 
Alinaric, or David of Dinanto. But in the slow develop- 
ment of history he stands before us alone in his time; an 
enigmatic man; coming as unexpectedly as a meteor 
bursting in the air. As sometimes out of January dark- 
ness and chill a shining day sallies to meet us, as if to 
assure us that summer is coming, so he appears, a vivid 
herald of the freedom in thought, the energetic and 
daring speculative genius, which, after centuries of tem- 
pestuous chill and the echoing whirl of social storms, 

1 His tract on the eucharist was condemned at Rome, and ordered to 
be burned A. D. 1059. 
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were again to be seen in Europe. His results we may 
none of us, probably, accept. His immense and intrepid 
mental activity we cannot but honor. l 

The discussion started in the same century by Gott- 
schalk, a monk educated at Fulda, on the twofold Pre- 

1 The impression made by this extraordinary writer has always been 
powerful, but has varied naturally with the temper of his readers : 

"Ceux qui ont mieux comiu Scot avouent & la verite qu'il avoit de 
1' erudition, mais une erudition toute profane. Qu'au reste ce n'etoit dans 
le fond qu'un Sophiste plein de subtilite et de hardiesse ; un grand Dis- 
coureur, qui par 1'etalage de ses vains discours avoit seduit grand nombre 
de personnes." Hist. Litt., torn. v. p. 417. [This judgment is an echo of 
the statement of Flore Diacre, p. 229, who wrote in reply to Erigena.] 

The emphatic yet temperate words of Dr. Christlieb will commend 
themselves to most : " Dass die Universalitat seines Geistes, durch die 
er als Theolog und Philosoph, als Homilet, Exeget, Uebersetzer und sogar 
als Dichter auftreten konnte, sein scharfer Verstand, seine iiberlegene dia- 
lektische Gewandtheit, seine vielgepriesene Beredtsamkeit, seine damals 
wohl beispiellose Gelehrsamkeit, und besonders seine Kenntniss der griechi- 
sehen Sprache und Literatur bei alien, die ihm nahe standen, oder ihn 
aus seinen Schriften kennen zu leraen sich die Miihe nahmen, die grosste 
Bewunderung erregen musste und noch muss, mag die Darstellung seiner 
Lehre beweisen ; sie wird ihm auch von der Mehrzahl der alten Geschicht- 
schreiber nicht verweigert ; musste doch selbst Papst Nicolaus anerkennen, 
dass E. mute scientise esse prsedicatur." Leben und Lehre des J. Scotus 
Erigena. Gotha, 1860. S. 59. 

" Jean Scot avait puise dans ce commerce [translating Dionysius] une 
foule d'idees depuis longtemps per dues en Europe et qui parurent bien 
nouvelles lorsqu'il les produisit dans ses deux ouvrages. Comme ses idees 
n'avaient de racines ni dans les etudes ni dans les tendances du temps, 
elles 1'etonnerent plus qu'elles ne 1'intruisirent, et de nos jours elles ont 
ebloui ceux qui n'en connaissaient pas 1'origine. Jean Scot n'est point un 
profond metaphysicien, comme on le croit en Allemagne, c'est tout simple- 
ment un Alexandrin attarde, qui aurait du naitre trois ou quatre siecles 
plus t8t ou plus tard." COUSIN : Hist. Gfri. de la P7iilosophie t p. 222. 
Paris ed., 1867. 

Hitter says of him: "He stands as an enigma among the many rid- 
dles which these times present." See also Hagenbach, Hist, of Dock, ii. 
117. 

For some illustrations of his general scheme of thought see Appendix 
A, p. 348. 
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destination, to evil as to good, moved of course within 
narrower lines, and exhibited far less of brilliancy of 
mind and discursive power, though Erigena took an ac- 
tive part in it; but it showed, at least in him. by whom 
it was commenced, and in those who continued it, 
whether agreeing with him, or encountering him with 
the higher idea of universality in the august provisions 
of Redemption, how active thought was in impor- 
tant directions, and how capable was the mind of the 
time of being stirred by questions which touch the 
equities of the Divine government, and which can 
never be fully answered till we can compass Eternal 
counsels. 

The same thing appears from the later controversy in 
which Berengar of Tours, to whom I have already re- 
ferred, became a principal figure, which concerned the 
real presence of Christ in the elements of the Supper. 
As head of the Cathedral school in his native city, Ber- 
engar had attracted many pupils, and had acquired large 
influence with them by his various learning, his amiable 
piety, his courtesy of manner, and his spirit of mental 
independence. Somewhere about the middle of the 
eleventh century he began to teach that not the true 
body and blood of Christ, but only their symbols, are in 
the eucharist. He insisted that not Erigena only, but 
Augustine, Jerome, Ambrose had held this doctrine, and 
were heretics with himself if this were heretical. Un- 
der constraint of an adverse judgment of the Pope and 
a Council, and in fear for his life, he recanted his opin- 
ions. But he subsequently again proclaimed them 
widely, and exercised great liberty of speech as against 
the Church rulers, declaring that Leo Ninth had shown 
himself a fool in this matter as in others, that he was a 
Pompifex, not a Pontifex, and that the Roman Church 

19 
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was not an apostolic see, but a seat of Satan. 1 The mi- 
nority of disciples, however small, holding the truth, he 
declared to constitute the true Church, and not the mul- 
titude of the undiscerning. Gregory Seventh, whether 
as cardinal or as pope, seems to have been personally 
friendly to him ; but after his final trial at a Synod in 
Borne, he retired to a solitary life, and died at an ad- 
vanced age three years before Bernard was born. 

He could not, of course, accomplish much against the 
strong currents of Church opinion by which he was be- 
set, and he had neither the genius of Erigena nor the 
undaunted boldness of Gottschalk, though he seems in 
the main to have fought a good fight. The doctrine of 
Transubstantiation was once described by John Selden 
as " only Rhetoric turned into Logic." 2 But it had a 
far deeper foundation than that. It had begun in pious 
feeling, associating a supernatural grace with the ele- 
ments of the Supper until these were transfigured. It 
offered a wholly transcendental conception of the nature 
of the eucharist, and represented to the minds which re- 
ceived it millions of miracles, incessantly repeated. So 
it drew to itself not only a sentiment of tender devout- 
ness, but the imaginative affection and enthusiasm of 
those to whose thought the supernatural was near. 
Though at first set forth, therefore, by a single abbot, 
Paschasius Radbertus, as late as the year A.D. 831, 
it was so consonant with the feeling of the time, it 
blended itself so easily and so intimately with the 
aspiring consciousness of Christians, and it seemed to 

1 "Nempe sanctum Leonera papam, non pontiff cem, sed pompifieem et 
pnlpificem, appellavit. . . . Eomanam sedem non apostolicam sed sedem 
satanse dictis et scriptis non timuit appellare." (Letter of a contem- 
porary, quoted by Neancler, vol. iii. p. 513, note.) 

2 Table Talk, p. 255. London ed., 1860. 
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bring the Lord so palpably before them, that it gained an 
ever widening power until it became a dogma of faith. 
But how much Berengar could accomplish for his opin- 
ion is not the matter now before us. What we have 
to notice is the fact that he both thought and wrote so 
freely as he did ; and that in the generation preceding 
Bernard this positive conception of a spiritual church, 
embracing those morally affiliated by their common re- 
ception of spiritual truth, was distinctly presented, while 
the Reformed doctrine of the sacraments was in essence 
vigorously maintained. This, of itself, suffices to show 
that the time was not one of mental stagnation. Rather, 
it was marked by fermenting forces, some of which carried 
men much further than Berengar had gone in divergence 
from the customary doctrine. 

I have mentioned already the utter unbelief afterward 
ascribed to the German emperor, Frederick Second. 
Notice is taken too by Neander of a Count of Soissons, 
who, though outwardly recognizing the festivals of the 
Church, ridiculed and assailed the whole scheme of the 
Christian Religion, often by arguments derived from the 
Jews ; against whom an abbot wrote a book, defending 
the doctrine of the Incarnation. 1 Others, distinctly dis- 
believed in any Resurrection ; and a Bishop of Paris, A. D. 
1196, ordered a card to be laid on his breast, after his 
death, affirming his belief in it, as a testimony to those 
who should view his body. In the school of theolog- 
ical instruction at Orleans, in the eleventh century, as I 
have previously noticed, an actual Gnosticism had come 
to be taught ; and ecclesiastics prominent for benevo- 
lence, knowledge, piety, had suffered death on behalf of 
these opinions with a supreme courage. Similar doc- 
trines had appeared later at Lige and Cambrai, and 

i Neander, Hist, of the Church, vol. .iv. p. 325. 
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still later at Turin, where the Son of God was declared 
to be the soul of man, enlightened and renewed ; the 
Holy Spirit to mean the true understanding of the Scrip- 
tures ; and where the Gospel history of the Lord was 
treated as a myth. The Catharists, the Henricians, the 
Petrobrusians, all widely diverging from the doctrine of 
the Church if not scornfully rejecting it, not only were 
numerous in France, but they multiplied so rapidly, 
especially in the South, that Bernard, going into regions 
affected by their opinions, found, as he said, " churches 
without people, peoples without priests, priests with- 
out respect paid to them, Christians without Christ; 
churches were regarded as synagogues, the sanctuary of 
God was not esteemed holy, the solemn festivals were not 
observed ; men were dying in their sins, and called to the 
great final Tribunal, neither reconciled to God by peni- 
tence, nor fortified by the sacrament." I This naturally 
seemed to him a spiritual calamity, more frightful than 
any of pestilence or of war. 

It cannot be needful to multiply examples to show 
how far his age was from being one of passive quies- 
cence, or of universal acquiescence in the customary be- 
liefs. The spirit of unrest was widely abroad; and 
among men of more scholarly habit, the temper of free 
if not sceptical inquiry exhibited by Roscelin the nom- 
inalist, and more signally by Abelard, of whom I am to 
speak hereafter, was corning to prominent manifestation. 
Yet over against these tendencies hostile to the entire 

1 Basilica sine plebibus, plcbes sine sacerdotihus, sacerdotes sine debita 
reverentia sunt, et sine Christo deniqne Christian!. Ecclesiie synagogse re- 
putantur ; sanctuarium Dei sanctum osse negatur ; sacrainenta non sacra 
consentur; dies festivis frustrantur soleimiiis. Moriuntur homines in pec- 
catis suis ; rapiuntur animee passim ad tribunal terrificum, lieu ! nee 
pcenitentia reconciliati, nee sancta communione inuniti. Opera, vol. 
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Church-system, was set a fresh and wide activity, in 
study and thought as well as in action, on the part of 
those who maintained the old and common faith. The 
fuller pulses of Church-life, which from the time of Greg- 
ory Seventh had been felt throughout the Latin com- 
munion,, showed themselves here, as well as in the build- 
ing of churches and monasteries, the initiation of cru- 
sades, or the missions to pagan peoples. The brain of 
the Church, as well as its heart, was charged with new 
force ; and the elements of future vehement controver- 
sies were already battling in the stimulated air. The 
seminaries which had been established for the theolog- 
ical education of students, at Fulda, at Chartres, Tours, 
Rheims, Bee, and elsewhere, were revived and invigo- 
rated ; lectures were given in exposition of the Scriptures ; 
and the Glossa Ordinaria, the common exegetical manual 
of the time, was widely copied. The Irish schools, long 
distinguished for their relative freedom and breadth, 
were as active as ever; and on all sides questions of 
doctrine were canvassed and discussed with ardent zeal, 
if not always with fine or high intelligence. 

The foundation of the Universities occurred at this 
time ; the abbot of Croyland, as I have said, com- 
mencing that at Cambridge, in a barn, in A. D. 1110 ; 
that at Oxford having begun, probably, a little earlier, in 
the schools of its religious houses, but now coming 
to fresh importance, especially in connection with the 
instruction in the Scriptures given there by Robert 
Pullein, a man English-born but educated in France, and 
afterward a distinguished theologian and cardinal. 1 The 
primary impulse to the University of Paris came in 
the same period, from the famous lectures of William of 
Champeaux ; and Anschn, who finished his illustrious 

1 His lectures began there A. D. 1133. 
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career in A. D. 1109, Peter Lombard, who was con- 
temporaneous with Bernard, Hugo of St. Victoire, called 
afterward " the Second Augustine," with, a little later, 
John of Salisbury, represent sufficiently the power and 
skill, and the devout sensibility, which were enlisted 
in doctrinal research, In the century following, Thomas 
Aquinas, the "Angelical Doctor," and Bonaventura, the 
" Seraphical Doctor," carried on the succession, and 
brought it to what seemed its splendid climax. They 
were themselves the vital product of spiritual forces 
which already were working, with a prophesying energy, 
in the day of Bernard. 

In endeavoring to place him in our thought among 
such men, there are some things which, in fairness 
to him, should be distinctly borne in mind. One is that 
his genius was sensitive and practical, rather than dia- 
lectical, sympathetic with truth, and with truth in 
mysterious forms and relations, rather than patient and 
profound in analysis. With a feminine intensity of spirit, 
a deep and delicate moral sensibility, and a rich spiritual 
experience, the philosophical power was yet not so 
pronounced in him as in some others. Another thing to 
be equally remembered is this : that in harmony with 
this temper he had always in view a supreme practical 
end, the leading of men to the highest attainments in 
that Divine Life in which his own progress was assiduous 
and illustrious. And a third thing is, that he was con- 
stantly engaged in administrative affairs, which to him 
appeared of vast importance. Not only in his monastery, 
not only in constant care and oversight of the connected 
monasteries, but in the public affairs of the time, in the 
counselling of kings, the election and enthronement of 
popes, the discipline of the Order of Templars, the giving 
vast impulse to crusades, he was absorbingly engaged ; 
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and scant time was left for the searching, fundamental, 
exhaustive examination of the immense problems which 
theology presents. If we fail, therefore, to find in him 
the extraordinary power of metaphysical analysis, with 
philosophical co-ordination of ascertained conclusions, 
which Anselin showed for example, or Aquinas after- 
ward, we need not be surprised. His life, on the whole, 
seems to me among the noblest phenomena of his age ; 
but I by no means affirm that in the department of 
original and enlightening theological speculation he had 
not superiors. 

He is, in fact, chiefly important, in this direction, as 
representing in its best form, and with a halo projected 
upon it from his radiant spiritual life, the doctrine which 
he had learned in his youth, which seemed to him 
confirmed by experience and illumined by the Scripture, 
and in which his soul found nourishment, rest, and exal- 
tation. He left no " Summa Theologiae." What he be- 
lieved has to be gathered from manifold passages, asso- 
ciated in thought, but not in the order or time of 
composition, which are distributed through his writings. 
It was not a scheme developed by himself through logical 
processes, but one which had been borne in upon him, 
by his early instruction, by his affectionate study of the 
Scripture, and by his high meditation, until it had be- 
come a part of his life, mingling itself in inseparable 
union with all that was best in his experience and his 
hope. One might almost say that, the authority of the 
Scripture being conserved, the practical criterion of truth 
was to him in its power and tendency to bring man's 
spirit nearer to God. I do not see how any doctrine 
failing to do this could have got sure hold on his mind. 
Because the doctrine which he had early accepted, as in- 
terpreted by his imagination and heart, seemed to him 
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spiritual nature. He believed it because he felt it. B 
could truly say of it, " All my springs are in thee ; 
and therefore doubts did not disturb him, even efforts 1 
show religion reasonable appeared to him superfluou 
if not indicative of a too daring confidence in the natb 
mental power of man. Perhaps he was not as patie] 
toward such, or as sympathetically considerate of then 
as he might well have been. The modern tendency ce 
tainly does not move in a line with his. It may even fir 
much in his attitude antipathetic with its own. But v 
have to recognize facts as they meet us ; and it is as sue 
an essential conservative in his whole relation to tl 
doctrine which had quickened, moulded, and exalted h 
spirit, that he asks our attention. I do not know bi 
this adds to his significance, as an exponent of the th 
ological opinion prevalent in his time among men lib 
himself. I certainly do not feel that it detracts from tl 
homage always due him for his fearless sincerity. 

That he was a firm and fervent supernaturalist, in h 
conception of religious truth, need not be said. It woul 
have seemed just as credible to him that man had bui 
the sun and stars as that he had framed the Gospel < 
Christ out of fancies and myths; as credible that b 
human ingenuity the sunshine had been braided, as ths 
from will or wit of man had come that supernal heaven! 
energy which lifted him sweetly and surely towar 
God. But within this general range of conception, con 
mon in his time, and common with Christian disciple 
since, he had his own place, a beautiful and high plac< 
Not dryly logical, nor on the other hand philosophicall 
discursive, the warmth of his heart, and the imaginath 
glow of his mind, gave light and color to all his systen 
and made it so essentially noble and effulgent that it cor 
tinually allures our study. He did not consciousl 
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clothe fancies with authority ; but the intuitions of faith, 
or what appeared such, were easily articulated as dogma. 
High poetic and spiritual conceptions seemed naturally 
invested with supernal sanctions. He did not mistake 
reverie-mists for self-luminous stars; but the sphere of 
truth had to him an atmosphere about it full of tints 
and sunny splendors, in contemplating which his soul 
delighted, and by which the truth seemed freshly veri- 
fied. He was, if we may express it in a sentence, a con- 
templative yet a most practical Mystic ; apprehending 
secret sublimities in truth, before which forms of words 
are weak, and thought itself innately infirm ; feeling an 
occult life in the Christian truth, which analysis cannot 
grasp, any more than the hand can clutch the sunbeam ; 
yet preserved from extravagance by his study of the Scrip- 
tures, by that constant activity which kept his mind 
alert and watchful, and by that earnest Christian love, 
and that eager desire to bless mankind, which kept his 
heart faithful and sound. If we so apprehend him, I 
think he is before us in his general position ; and further 
particular examination of his views becomes a matter of 
easy study. 

The Scriptures were, of course, supreme with him, as 
read in the common Latin version; and the doctrine 
that the writers of the Scripture had been so instructed, 
directed, illumined by the Divine mind, that they spoke 
with entire authority, was simply the premise on which 
his entire system rested. 1 But, in common with other 

1 Nam quidquid in Scripturis spiritualiter sentiebat, maxime in silvis 
et in agris meditando et orando se accepisse confitebatur ; et in hoc nullos 
aliquando se magistros habuisse, nisi quercus et fagos joco illo sno gratioso 
inter anricos dicere solebat. . . . Canonicas autera Scripturas simpliciter 
ac seriatim libentius ac saepius legebat ; nee ullis magis quam ipsarum 
verbis eas intelligere se dicebat, et quidquid in eis divinse sibi elucebat 
yeritatis aut virtutis, in primae sibi originis fonte magis, quam in decur- 
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Mystics, he regarded this Divine illumination as not con- 
fined to the sacred writers, though pre-eminent in them. 
He conceived a real though a subordinate inspiration to 
abide in the mind of the faithful disciple, especially of 
such as were called to great trusts, or set to be the teach- 
ers of others. The supernatural element was always 
proximate to his thought. He lived in it. in a true 
sense ; and while those from whose pens the Scriptures 
had come had authority for him, the present witness 
of the Spirit in the soul, and in the continuing re- 
sponse to the truth on the part of the Church, was 
also an immediate Divine fact supplemental to this. He 
would not have said, as Aboard said, as we shall see 
hereafter, that the prophets had sometimes failed in their 
gifts, and had uttered erroneous things, that even the 
Apostles had been by no means exempt from error. But 
he most surely and practically held that a state of super- 
human exaltation is now attainable, in which the mind, 
by the eye of contemplation, once closed by sin but now 
opened by grace, transcends the finite, discerns intui- 
tively supernal verities, and is at one with the mind of 
G-od. Because of this the great Fathers of the Church 
had for him an authority almost co-ordinate with that of 
Apostles ; not defined by the number and weight of their 
arguments, but derived from that intuition of God which 
he conceived them to have possessed. And because of 
this the common controlling interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures prevailing in the Church appeared to him doubly 
warranted, by the sacred writings, and by the under- 

re.ntibus expositionum rivis sapere testabatur. Sanctos tamen et ortbo- 
doxos earum expositorcs humiliter legens, nequaquam sensibus eomm suos 
sensus aequabat, sed subjiciebat formandos ; et vestigiis eomm fideliter 
irihaarens, saepe de fonte, unde illi hausorant, et ipse bibebat. Opera, 
Vita ii. cap. x. 32, vol. sec. col. 2427. 
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ment admis, et Archytas ne put faire attribuer a cette tierce le 
rang* qu'elle meritait mieux que la quarte. II n'en reste pas 
moins assure que la determination d'Archytas, certainement fon- 
dee sur P experience, doit Stre consider6e comme vraie pour la 
gamme d'Olympos. Nous devons done assigner a ses notes exac- 
tement la meme valeur qu'a celle de notre gamme des physiciens, 
et reconnaitre, dans leurs intervalles, ceux-la memes que prati- 
quent les musiciens modernes : 

MI fa LA SI Ut MI 

MI (3/4) demi-ton majeur /a (4/5) tierce majeureLA ( i) 
ton, majeur si (9/8) demi-ton majeur lit (6/5) tierce majeure 
MI (3/5). 

La tierce enharmonique av^ait 6te sans doute, dfes avant Aris- 
toxfene, comparee au ton majeur (9/8) donn6 par Tintervalle 
LA-SI; le diton ainsi form6 (8i/64) est sup^rieur d'un comma 
81/80 a la tierce majeure qui ? en effet, est compos6e, non pas 
de deux tons majeurs, mais d'un ton majeur et d'un ton mineur 
(5/4 = 9/8x10/9). _ 

Que Ton ait ? au moins th^oriquement, pretendu constituer le 
genre enharmonique avec Tintervalle de deux tons majeurs pour 
le faire concorder avec la nuance du diatonique syntone (celui 
du Timee\ il y en a une preuve suffisante dans Taccord a cet 
eg-ard des canoniciens que nous connaissons ? et aussi dans la 
conception d'Eratosthkne. Celui-ci, guid6 certainement par des 
idees theoriques^ puisqu'alors le genre enharmonique tait tombe 
en desuetude, voulant avoir un rapport plus simple que 81/64, 
prend 19/16, qui en est trfes voisin, mais un peu plus grand. 
Didyme et Ptol6m6e reviendront au contraire aux nombres d' Ar- 
chytas. 

Quant a Aristoxfene, il est certain qu'il entendait par diton une 
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Les logarithmes des rapports num6riques, rapportes a Funite 
<T Aristoxne ( trentieme de la quarte), ont les valeurs suivantes, avec 
une approximation qui d6passe de beaucoup ce qui est n6cessaire. 

i,3o Comma (difference du ton majeur au ton mineur) . i i/4 

2,48 Comma maxime (difference du demi-ton majeur 

au demi-ton mineur) 2 1/2 

4,27 Demi-ton mineur (diese des physiciens 26/24) 4 */4 

6,72 Demi-ton majeur 6 3/4 

1 0,99 Ton mineur 1 1 

12,29 Ton majeur 12 i/4 

Aprfes la subdivision de la quarte suivant le temperament har- 
monique d'Aristox&ne, nous pouvons consid6rer les suivantes : 

(A) Demi-ton majeur et tierce majeure (enhar- 

monique d'Archytas) 6 3/4 et 23 i/4 

(B) Ton mineur. Tierce mineure (chromatique 

d'Eratosth&ne, Didyme, mol de Ptol6- 

mee) n 19 

(D) Ton majeur. Tierce mineure diminu6e 
(chromatique d'Archytas, tonie de Pto- 
lemee) 12 i/4 1 7 3/4 

La dernifere de ces divisions correspond certainement au chro- 
matique toni6 d'Aristoxene ; mais, malgr6 F6cart des nombres, 
peut-on identifier les deux autres avec les chromatiques mol et 
h^miole qu'il indique? 

II faut tenir compte de Fimperfection de ses proc6d&s de 
recherche et avant tout ne pas se faire Fillusion que, dou6 
d'une oreille exceptionnelle, il ait pu reellement disting-uer les 
uns des autres des intervalles difTirant seulement d'un douzieme, 
ou meme d'un vingt-quatrifcme de ton comme le supposerait sa 
division du chromatique h6miole. Aristox&ne, en fait^ pretend 
seulement qu'on peut^ a partir d'une note donn^e, en prendre 
une autre a un ton d'intervalle et diviser ce ton en deux ? en trois 
ou en quatre parties gales. Les douziemes ne s'introduisent que 
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qu il est men aimciie ae croire a la distinction pratique aes 
nuances. Mais admettons que la nuance hemiole ait 6t6 d^finie 
par un harmonicien partant du pycnon reel de Fenharmonique 
d'OIyinpos, 6 3/4- Ajoutons la moiti6 3 3/8, nous avons 10 1/8, 
c'est-a-dire, a environ un tiers de comma pres ? le ton mineur de 
notre division (B). 

Ces remarques suffisent, ce me semble, pour montrer que si 
Ton met a part la question de la division du pycnon> laquelle a 
certainement introduit dans les diverses nuances enharmoniques 
et chromatiques de Fancienne musique grecque des notes 6tran- 
g-feres a notre tonalit^ moderne, celle-ci doit suffire amplement 
pour expliquer les diff6rentes nuances dont le temoig-nage d'Aris- 
toxfene nous assure F existence r^elle, mais dont sa th6orie nous 
fait tres mal comprendre Fessence. En fait ? il a pu y avoir 
seulement deux nuances enharmoniques, caract6ris6es par les 
intervalles de tierce majeure aug'mentie et tierce majeure juste, 
et deux nuances chromatiques (tierce mineure juste et tierce 
mineure diminuee). 

Revenons au spondiasme. II suit de ce qui precede qu'Aris- 
toxene devait regarder comme spondiasme [La'XaxcoTepo? Tintervalle 
si-at de la vraie gamme d'Olympos, mais en y voyant probable- 
ment un inter valle irrationnel. 11 admettait comme rationnel un 
spondiasme surtendu de trois quarts de ton, qui devait plutot, 
comme nous venons de le voir, etre Equivalent a notre ton 
mineur. Admettait-il en outre un spondiasme rationnel interm6- 
diaire^, comme par exemple celui de deux tiers de ton (deux 
demi-tons mineurs)? II le faisait peut-etre au point de vue th^o- 
rique, mais cela n'a point d'int6ret quand il s'ag-it de la pratique 
concernant des airs primitifs. 

Je dois cependant revenir sur une objection qui se presente 
naturellement. La difference que je suppose entre le spondiasme 
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87- SUR LE SPONDIASME DANS I/ANCIENNE MUSIOUE GRECQUE. 3c 

En second lieu, il y a dans les solfeg-es Vut diese de la serie d< 
dominantes qui est a un ton majeur du si; cette diese depasse 
precedente d'un comma, et elle ne vaut guere plus que la moit 
du ton mineur. 

Enfin, il j a Vat diese de la serie des mediantes des accon 
parfaits mineurs du ton de LA. Mais cornme, dans la garnn 
majeure en UT ? cette s6rie devient celle des dominantes, on a 
la veritable diese theorique du solffege, celle sur laquelle repose 
notation. Cette difese est d'ailleurs presque rigoureusement ide 
tique avec le demi-ton majeur et ; par suite, depasse sensibleme 
la moitie du ton majeur. 

Comme il y a trois dieses distincts, il y a aussi trois b6mols q 
ont chacun la meme valeur qu'une diese. Or ; on dispute enco 
sur la position relative d'une note diesee par rapport a sa seconc 
bemolisee ; la premiere chose a faire serait de definir les dieses 
les bemols dont on parle. 



(Extrait de la Reune archeologiqae, 1911, t. I, 
pp. 4i-5o.) 
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88. NOTE SUR ANONYMI FRAGMENTUM DE REVOLUTIONIBUS LUN^E. 3ll 

appartenir a un comrnentaire sur la Syntaxe de Ptolemee. S'il ne 
se relrouve dans aucun des textes publics par Halma sous les 
noms de Theon, d'Hypalie et d'Heraclius, s'il n'est pas tire des 
commentaires in6dits de Theon sur les npdjretpoi Kavdves, ce gui, 
a la rigueur, est possible, je ne crois pas qu'il soil opportun, 
jusqu'a nouvel ordre, de proposer une attribution pour laquelle 
manquent les elements necessaires. 



(Note insures dans le Catalogue Codicurn Astrologorum Graecoram, 
t. VIII, fasc. 2, Bruxelles, 19 n, p. 125). 
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i. Ce quo Ton commit 1* mirux 1* Li m <t j f s 
sans contredit, leur fit-rone d*.s in!f*r\, !!'** ^ 
meme dire quo cVst le s i I jiuinf ijni smf * . i v 
ex professo dans hs perils <I<s auh*ur. HI* i v 
dons sur la musiqae. ( I<*{Naiiaitf , UitMitur *is 
cette theoric esl onlinairviurnt fxpnvf* il'i.iu 
trop simpJiste. 

On oppose deux <rol*s; (Funr jia 
fessionnels (ijw'jtfwcot' proprrnunt lifs , s'.i 
sur la pratique ; dr Fiiulns nI|r drs jiv 
cfe/2^ clicrchanl, a riahlir drs ivlahnn, ,, M fI n ,:i 
entre les longueurs <ks mnlrs r(.iTrs|i.iinLniJ 
gamme. 

Ceuxqui ont, approfondi, sur li^ ti*vjf ,, ! r! i i 
n'ignorcnt point quVIlo ne si pivsrnfr p; f r , h f , 
forme. Je me propose de pn'rist^r Irs point , ,JP 
mon sens, considerer ronnnr arquis, a^aitl ,lr j, 
cussion sur revolufion q,,i a miuil I.*s fa 



8g. a L EVOLUTION DBS GAMMES ANTIQUES. 

Tout d'abord, les professionnels doiyent tre mis a part; us 
ont sans doute constamment accorde leurs instruments d'apres 
leur oreille et en se souciant aussi peu, a cet ^gard, des theories 
aristoxenienne ou pythagwicienne que nos artistes modernes se 
soucient en realite du temperament ou de la gamme des physi- 
ciens. 

Aristoxene est un theoricien aussi absolu a son point de vue 
(celui de la g*amme temper^e) que les mathematiciens des gamines 
numeriques; mais il n'y a point d'indices suffisants qu'il y ait 
eu lutte entre deux ecoles th6oriques distinctes. Aristoxene ne 
veut rien savoir des rapports math^matiques correspondant aux 
accords, et ce n'est point contre les canoniciens, mais bien contre 
les professionnels qu'il polemise. II a 6te souvent copie par la 
suite, parce que sa nomenclature est commode et n'exig-e point 
de connaissances mathematiques; mais les meines compilateurs 
ont 6galement copi6 les canoniciens, et d'ailleurs les principes de 
la nomenclature d' Aristoxene ont et6 evidemment empruntes par 
lui aux professionnels. 

Ce qui nous est parvenu des canoniciens ne revele pas davan- 
tage une polemique contre une theorie opposee ; ils restent sur 
un terrain bien limite ; leur position est analogue a celle des phy- 
siciens modernes vis-a-vis des musiciens professionnels ; d'autre 
part, ils exposent un systeme unique, exclusivement fonde sur 
la connaissance des rapports numeriques correspondant aux 
accords de quinte, quarte et octave. C'est le systeme qui se trouve 
deja developpe dans le Timee de Platon; a ce titre, ils sont beau- 
coup plutot platonisants que pytliag'orisants. 

D'apres la tradition, les anciens pythagoriciens avaient admis, 
pour les intervalles musicaux, un principe a priori beaucoup 
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d'Archytas ; il se developpe dans celles d'Eratosthfene 
enfin de Ptolemee. Son application se fait, en parti < 
precedes purement aritlimetiques, en partie d'apres 
auxquels a conduit 1' experience. II y a eu la viden 
une ecole proprement dite, au moins une successic 
ciens qui ont poursuivi ce qu'ils croyaient ou dis 
veritable doctrine pythagorique. Ces theoriciens doh 
distingues des canoniciens classiques; ils ont soum: 
ports numeriques, les uns exacts, les autres certaini 
les diverses gammes pratiques dans Fantiquite, mais 
ils ont discerne et valablement note celles d'ou son 
gammes modernes. Ils sont done les v^ritables fonc 
gamine des physiciens. Leur travail theorique, a ce 
lement couronne de succes, a-t-il eu une certaine ini 
pratique de la musique? N'a-t-il pas consiste, au co 
constater plus ou moins heureusement revolution q 
sait independamment de leur recherches? Les doc 
nous possedons semblent insuffisanis pour repondr( 
sion a ce sujet; j'estime cependant qu'il y a pluto 
pour la seconde hypothese. 

Reprenons maintenant successivement les quatre 
nous venons d'enumerer ; car les theses que nous 
ont besoin soit de certaines confirmations, soit de di^ 
ques ayant pour objet d'en preciser le sens et la por 

2. D'apres Adraste dans Theon de Srnyrne (Mas., i 
Killer), Lasos d'Hermione(vers 5oo ans avant notre ere 
les rapports numeriques correspondant aux accords, 
pour les tuyaux, c'est-a-dire probablement en vue de 
tion des flutes. Ce temoignage est important, parce que 
pas un pythagoricien ; la donnee relative a ses expei 
partient done point a la legende, inais doit provenir 



sur la musique, mentionne comme le plus ancien. Or, d'apres 
Aristoxene, qui le combat energiquement a cet egard (ed. Meib. 
p. 3), Lasos regardait la note (<p0o'yyo$) corame ayantune certains 
larg-eur (i^cnroi;). II avait done pose le yen table principe de le 
pratique, d'apres lequel on ne pent distinguer deux notes doni 
la difference de hauteur ne depasse pas une certaine valeur. Ce 
principe est admis au reste, comrne on salt, par les physicien* 

moderaes, qui fixent a le rapport du nombre des vibrations 

du plus petit intervalle perceptible, qu'ils appellent comma. Cett* 
determination, a vrai dire ? a un caractere quelque peu theorique 
car il n'est point suffisamment etabli que le plus petit interval^ 
perceptible ait la menie valeur, soit pour les differents individus 
soit pour le meme individu place dans des conditions physiques 
diff^rentes, soit simplement d'apres la nature des accords. Gepen- 
dant elle parait suffisante pour les besoins actuels de la pratique 
en tout cas, le principe pose par Lasos est le vrai, et c'est lu: 
qui justifie, dans certaines limites, la temperature; le fait expe- 
rimental est qu'une note donnee par un artiste, avec un instru- 
ment a sons fixes ou non, et trouvee juste par Toreille la miem 
exercee, n'a pas une valeur constante et ne se rapproche que 
plus ou moins de la valeur theorique. Mais les consequences i 
tirer de ce fait, et meme celles a tirer de la determination nucae- 
rique du comma, n'ont malheureusement pas ete, il faut le recon- 
naitre, convenablement developpees par les theoriciens modernes 
de la musique; ils n'ont abouti qu'a une nomenclature ambig^ue 
et contradictoire et n'ont, sur le point qui nous occupe, realise 
aucun progTes sur les theoriciens de Tantiquite, qui tous onl 
meconnu la verite experimentale. 

3. Pour comparer les intervalles musicaux des Grecs a ceus 
des modernes, il est necessaire de rappeler les regies classiques 
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la ; si on prend les anciennes hrmtes de 1 octave grecque en par- 
tant du mi, on a la suite. 

MSses Diezeugm^nes 

mT^FA^~^OlT la si UT RE mi 
i 16 6 4 3892 

10 O 20 

ou les notes ont la meme valeur quedans la gamme majeure en ut. 
Notre gamme est, en fait, identique avec la nuance syntone 
du genre diatonique de Ptolemee ; dans celle de Didyme, au 
contraire, la progression des t6tracordes est demi-ton majeur,ton 
mineur ettonmajeur. On peutla repr^senter des lorscomme suit : 

M6ses et hyperbolees DiezeugmSnes 
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Cette fois, il y a identit6 entre la paranfete des diezeugmenes 
et la nete des synemm&nes. Mais par rapport aux notes de notre 
g-amme du mode majeur, le sol est, comme le re, baiss6 d'un 
comma; de plus, il faut distinguer deux ut diff^rents d'un 
comma (trit6 des diezeugmenes et paranfete des synemmfenes). 
Le sy steme de Ptol6m6e fournit les accords parfaits 




celui de Didyme les accords 

[ut] sol re la mi si 

/\ /\ 

[SIP] FA UT 
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mrile <">! r';"i'"' ilti ft'!'!**/ i'f ilu hn*iirrt\ comment la t*oml>i 

Inline la j'antmi' *hi in*di* minenr, landis tjur eelle dn mod' 
uiajrnr cm i e* p'nd a IVittplnt dn trtraeurde des die/en^'mene 
nvec rrhti ilr% h\ prrl*u|r*s. Sans accidents, It* modi* ininenr es 

J'atllcnr"* repiv-.'-nt*' par I'orta^e partanl ilr Thypati 1 drs mt\st*s 
,\ ruir d* I.a^."^ d'Hi-nniMm*, la traditi<n plarait, romnu* ayan 
fait dt*s t'vpn inn 1 * 1 -. Mil 1 I* 6 * rapporls iiuiii' k rtipii*s rorrespondan 
;m\ ittt*'i'\ .tll*^ iuiia*'au\, i *on contemporain ilippasos (TIiooi 
ill- Snnnif *l % a\ant lin, l'\ tliai'oiv 1 . Mais cvtli* tradition n 
tvunsjtf M,r ,ui-iiti l*'ju*i"M.i**r iril a\ant It* ijnatri*iiH % sieclr 
iJu MiMiir , !* ,011 n i n'.ul ronnn d'ilippasos annm ouvra^'t* 
p a , phi p' ! ,,ii in ,ii:li.' p\ tiii:*i irirn, Mir la inafii^n* avail 
crjj, qiii . M' ' ..Union', . 1 1iii i.n i % l a Vi'rhvtas. L<* (*ivdid 
| M .i! r< f n* .|>in i |, i' uilh*'n!iri!' dn prt'inirr; il riM*onnail ? ai 
rihiii.nn-. ! '! l"u\ .s' 1 *' d \nl\tas. \ons vrrnnis tpfil y 
,1,. j'.ui. , in , hjp!i.r. MI I'.tsrnr <ii* rrtti* <ionhlr opinion, hi* 
trm.. !"M.I ' i.i.i.ii.a lhpja ..,- *ih \\"\\\ pas rl*' invcnlrs pa 
|-ail,,.Mhd--, "?i ? |.M |".\rmr d' \r'ii\ tas, penl-rtn 1 par Kndoxr 
|; n IMSI! r..t , n n Hi'li.pn'iil nuilfsni'iit , pas phis (pi* crux rclatif 
a |'\th,i"Mi i , -jur 1'iin ai I anlrr ait drpassr la ivronnaissanc'i' di 

ri-u\ inn --.lit n . snv-, { 'iiS"ii%anfs pour nmsf niir fc l k ranoi 
,|,. , ,-. ,!,!, h\. . H, ,H. ipn iif pi-nnth'iil point d IVlondre an: 
,i-,i,. , \.n-i.il,!,- ,, A iiiMiir. ctVfuir% I'vprriinriitalrs plus apjM'ofon 
,li,, . . ,, r | r . m :, T \allr , tin Irtrartirdr. Sans dontr, il pent paraitr 
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